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Ratsino tub "Clamkur db Habo/'-x^Ah 
nnnsual circumstance hag just taken place af'tha 
Scotch Preebyterian Church, Midvole Bosd, Jertey^^^ 
In connection with -the icdaction of the Her. S. jf <^ 
Mulr, the newly-appointed minister of the ohurch.^.^ 
A dispute had occurred, and an attempt was umuU // /. 
to prevent the servioe taking place. A padlock '^^ 
was placed upon the gate, but this was reniored. 
The chnroh was filled to witness the ceremonji A 
sermon by the Rev. B. Taylor, of Gamberwell, wsa 
followed by the Induction charge, which was KlVen 
by the Rev. G. Oarlisie, Moderator of the London 
Presbytery. At this stage of the proceedings one of 
the trustees proceeded to the aisle, and knelt down 
and raised the'* Clamour deHaro," which consists of 
the utterance of the foUowiog sentence : — " Hi^ro, 
Haro — a mon aide 



NEW SCHOOLS IN JERSEY. 

. This neat building has just been completed for the Oentnl Schools of 
the pariah of GhronvillB, m Hie idaad ol Jersey. The foundation-stone 
was laid on Easter Monday, 1855, by his IbuMllenoy Major-General 
Sir Fredeiiok Love, the late T^ientenant-Gtovemor of the iuand. The 
fffoundphm was faniahed by the architeot of the Committee of 
Council on Education. The front elevation is due to Mr. Philip Brte, 
the architect, under whose direction the whole work has been oom- 
pjetad. The stone used in the rubble-work is a blue sienite from a 
quarry in the neighbourhood; the quoins, dressinn, and beU-gable 
aire of white granite ; and the jambs and muUions of the windows are 
of Osen stone. The work has been ezeouted in a solid and substantial 
manner by the oontraotor, Mr. F. J, HodeL The site is elevated and 
estremely well chosen, commanding a view .of the fertile plain of 
Ofonville, bounded on ihe left by the hi^h ground on which stands 
. jne fkr-fiBiined "Prince's Tower," and which stxetohes out into the sea 
a^&rasthe bold promontory crowned by the old castle of "Mont 
prgoeil," and on the right by the channel which separates the island 
from the neighbouring coast of France, the dear outline of which is 
distinctly seen. 

, The plan of the building comprises two lofty and well-ventilated 
aohool- rooms, with class-rooms attached; and a master's residence, 
-with courtyards, playgrounds* &o. The whole has been erected at a 
oost of £1200. The number of scholars already amounts to 120, with 
a prospect of still greater increase. 

The parish of GronvUle is situated at the eastern extremity of the 
inland, and contains a population of about 3000 souls. There are a 
£»w families of resident gentry, but the greater part of the population 
is composed of small farmers^ mechanics, and iishermen. 

At La Bocque, in this parish, the French landed, on their invasion 
of the island, in 1781, under the command of the Baron de Bulecour ; 
■ad in the churchyard a modest sepulchral monument marks the rest- 
ing-place of the British soldiers who fell in attacking the reserve left 
it lA Bocque by the invaders, the main body of whion had gone on to 
ft. Holier, where they were ddlsated and taken prisoners by the 
Mtish and island troops under the oommand of the young andprvre 
W)or Piflrson, who fell at the moment of victory. ^ ^^j |, Iv Sa 
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Memoirs </ the late Robert Car* 
TERET, ^l %f Qranvillc, bfirediiaij 
Biviiffo/ the IJU of Jcrfey- 

THE fatlier of this nobleman was on^l 
of the ladBnti/li worthies. Hisgwo 
merit raifed hit family to the honours o| 
Ihe j)teragc, Th^ Cai terets of St» Ouenj 
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in the Ifle of Jerfcy, though diftinguiflicd 
.by no other titles than, their valour and 

• iheir loyalty, iflucti from an ancient race 
<jf Norman heroes. TheannaJ^pf the 
little fpot whither tUcy had been tranf- 

• planted for feveral centuries paft, make an 
honourable mention of their, glorious 

'deeds, which recommended them to the 
•favour and confidence of the monarch 
•vicloridus in the fields of Aginconrt, and 
•'the fceptered Tudors. They have filled 
for many generations, the firit civil em- 
ployments of Jerfey, and the .people re- 
vered thfcm as their prote6lors and their 
'Ucfencfers. 

The adtniniftration of my lord Car- 
teret in Ireland, ranks him among the moft 
-beneficent governors that ever ruled over 
Yhat nation, who ftill hold his memory in 
the higheft veneration. . He was the friend 
and patron of the S>vifts, the Addifons, 
and all thpfe ^niufes from wliom the reign 
49f queen Anne derives, perhaps, a glory 
•more permanent than from the tranfient 
-tplenddur of her yi6^ories. His talents, 
his public virtues, and his eniihent fer- 
Vices both to the ftat6 artJ the houfe of 


ence above the ftal wft>^«es of tkiii femi- 

nary of anti-vellaU. WfS noble j^aient, 

who had done evety thing in his power 

to reclaim him from difgr^ce and infamy,, 

on receiving intelligence of a match that' 

refle^l^d ' an indelible reproach upon, 

his family, difowned and abandoned 

him y allowing him merely wnat was 

necefTary for food and raiment. With 

this fcanty penfion, lord' Carteret, covld 

not afford long to drink Burgundy and 

claret to excefs : his creditors' impatience 

being worn out, and the bairiffs growing 

troublefome, he threw. him felf within the 

verge of the court pf green cloth, with his 

wedded dame. It does not appear that 

fhe was faitlilefs to him after marriage ; 

and if (he could not behave with dignity, 

at leafl ilie appeared with decency. My 

lord vsralked regularly every day four or 

five hours in the mall of St. James's paik, 

and now and then joined converfation 

with fervant-maids, fb-eet- walkers, and 

needy adventurers : no gentleman was 

ever feen with him,, thinking it beneath 

them to affociate with fuch a chara^er. 

He wore commonly a large coach man^s 


Brunfwick, engaged George I. after his hat, with the flaps down, it Jockey ftriped 

•<iecfcffion tothe BritifhthroiVe, toraifethis ----'^ - _ . i. . . f. 

fidbletnah to. the dignity of an earl. George 

ll.nnad^him.one of his principal fecreta- 

ries of ftatej and he prefided *till his 

deaxh^ <vith equal fuccei's and reputation 

in the councils of th.'.t fagacious fovereign, 

"V^hilft the' Engllfli fleets and armies gave 

laws to the univerle. He was a fine gen- 

tlem^, a polite fcholai*, snd a great ftatef- 

Jnan > with him arofe and died the gloiy 

of the CarteretSw 

TliH \\itt call, his only Ton and fuccef- 
for, was rather deficient in his intelle6ls j 
fond of low company, profufe, fickle,, and 
debauched. Though he had travelled in 
France, that country celebrated for ele- 
gance of manners, ,and brilliancy of 
drefs, imitated by all its neighbours-, lord 
Carteret appcSared conftantly fn the mean 
garment of a groom or a coachman, fhun- 
ning his equals, and rioting in taverns 
with pim'ps'and proftitntes* The con- 
clufion of his inglorious amours^ was a 
Fleet rnamage with one Molly Paddock, 
a woman 'ot vile extraftion, bold, loofe 
knd vulgari She was the iupcrintendent 


Ifof a bagnio when his lordfhip began an had been long funk into oblivion, and 


dcquiint&nce with her, and though the 
charms of her per/bn were np more attrac- 
tive thanthofe of her mind, (being coarfe, 
ihort and cllimfy) he gave her the prefer- 
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waiflcoat, and his' garters below his 
knees. 

When he had money cifough to invite 
three or four^htngry paratites do dine 
with him, they remained in his lord fhip*$ 
company 'till about one o'clock, that he 
went to bed, fcarce ever fober. He fpoke 
French fluently, but was in other itfpe£ls 
extremely illiterate as he never read any 
thing but the jockey's calendar* He 
lived eight or nine years in this contemp- 
tible indolence and obfcurity. 

After the death of his father, he reftded 
chiefly at his countiy feftt in Bedfordfliire; 
where he ei^tertained all the grooms and 
jockeys of the country, without any 
change in- his drcfs and manners. The 
jolly countcfs furvivedbuta little time her 
additional title and fortune. He feldom 
attended the houfe of peers, and when he 
came to London, it was to diverfify 
his amours, always in the humble and dei^ 
picable clafs of chambei'- maids and wo- 
men of pieafure. 

In him is literally exfinft the luftre of 
his family, of which he was the Jaft. He 


dead to the polite world, before he paid 
the iait debt to natixe, ^ 
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' in the Ifle of Jerfey, tl:Ough diilinguilhed 
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AN 


ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


ISLAND OF JERSEY: 


CORTilUIIIfO 


A COMPENDIintl OF IT» 

ECCLESIASTICAL, CIVIL, and MILITARY 

A STATSKKHT OF IT! 

POLITY, LAWS, PRIVILEGES, COMMERCE, 
POPULATION, AND PRODUCE; 

A fUBTSy OP TRB 
TOOBTHBB WITH BOMB DBTAIL BBfPBCTIlfO 

THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE INHABITANTS. 


Bv W. PLEES, 

MANY YEARS RESIDENT IN THE ISLAND 
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COITR BOYALE BE JEBSET. 


BBMONTIUNQJB d6 

Jean Josipb do Ferns de Bohan-Boltan, Prinoe et Duo d* 
Bdum-Rohita, Prince at Due de Sonbise et de YentadotiT, Due 
de Dftnville et de Monba^on, Prinoed'£^pmoy et deMaubiiiBSon, 
«oiate sofnvetam de F^nifi, Marquis de Tourondel, Yentadour 
«t d'tBmooaj, comte d*EiEereuz et de Montauban de SainMS^- 
xw; aj^irmfrtrateur gfe^ral de Tordre du Saint-S^tmkre de 
JF^rosakff «4Hp9)$Bide^^ oonseil de Toxdre de Malte, 

jGbaaMnJix de phisieurs ordres» Sec,, Ac. 

%9qte}, isrha humblement rentontrei 

Que n€ dans le Bas Xiittiousin, il y a eonsenr^ son dofmicile et 
Itabite tant^t Cbrrdte, tantdt jTWfo etpai^is Bribes, 

Qtt'ii se miftk dans sa jeonesse avee^tme deaoeudante de Tan- 
tl^ et uoUe &inille de Pignol des oomtea d'arche de TuIIe- 
2&ab,qu^il Mt le malheur de perdre son ^use en I'ann^ 1 828. 

Ij^nmimmA svait oonsenrd sa yidiiit6 et vivait sofitaire- 
ment dans un petit domaine d^bria d'une fortune autrefois 
«0D8id^rablej nuds que la premi^ i^vc^ution fran^aise avait 
4l(Aska^, kxrsque des amis^ui firent aperoeroir que la pojIfM' 
aitm de sq^ rang et de ses litres lul donnait Tespoir f<mde ia 
poaToirfiiiieunseccHid msdage o&ant des avantflttes p^« 
juaires; qu'ajant, en effet, poisd 1^ suivre ce eonseil, H en fit 
part a un M. Baron de S.aint-Lys avec lequel il ise trouvait en 
Tftjgport ensa qualite d'adnnnistrateur sen^ral de 'Fordre da 
Sitot-S^pnlere de Ji^rusalem et de pr^iaent du ffrand oonseil ,d» 
I'ordre de Mflite, des^quels ordres M. de Saint-Lys ^tait un det 
offiders ; que connaissant ainsi ses dispositions a se remarier, 
M. le Baito de Saint-Lys hd fit part vera le milieu de Tann^ 
1853, d'une occasion de r^aliser ce dessein, paroequ'une dame ' 
d^origine firan^aise, mals qui habitait dans une des lies an« 
glaises de la Mancbe d^sirait, ^tant de son o6t6 veuve, se re- 
narier avec un grand Seigneur. 

,]Par suite des .questions qu'il lui adressa sur oette petvonne, 
le fojzneiitraht ful assure par le Baron de Saint-Lys, qu'il avait 
la qer^tude de la disposition o^ se . trouvait cette dame de 
raoQ^er pour Epoux ; cela ne faisait aucun doute d'apr^s lea 
poBiJfarlets et c(Hr):e8{k>ndanoes qui avaient eu lieu 'k ce stget 
«ftri» le Baaxm et iles aniia et obarg^ d'affaires de oette mdme 
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SBICONTBAKCS. 


Ceux-ci ^talent alors, d^ja, an nombre detroiflf ils se nom. 
maient 1^, M. le comte Henri de Bonneval ; ^, M. le die 
valier Achille-Ambroise ; 3^, Mme. la oomtesse de Bonneval 
ncenv da mdme chevalier Ambroise. Ce comte de Bonneval quo!- 
que ii'^tant pas alors personnellem&ni connn du remontrant, 
ne Ini 4tB^ ft4 '^^Ms^et, vU quil^rgtitpEB&ftit les 'fenetl^iis de 
secr^taite du'^frand 6hapttee"ael"brdre dti Samt-S^pulcfe et de 
Malte. 

line correspondanoe s'engagea done touchant cette union, 
entre M. le Baron de Saint-liys et le remontiiuitr Xe remon^ 
trant ii*y dis^4iippil|i jias .qiiQ:qiielqu.6 brillant^ qpe Im pu::&t 
Stre la^paropQeitioo^J^ne eroya» paa. pou^oir Pacoepterf . dV 
bord, p^tf^ qu'^p^reiQnDa^boQorablejr Vi, de Saint-Anthoaie , 
negpciait pour li^, ^ Pam» un autre mariiage fort ipapbrtaiit 
en^eoood )ie^, , p^ineque le premier pas a iaire, (^tajit d'a-^ 
p^jil^je^P^k^ 4^. 3aiBt liysy d'Ehl}er, lui, remohtrant, . fa 
Ai^jgljorterr^ ^fixi 4^y 4^ p^^M^t^ a la dame dont il s'agissait^ 
ledit remonti'ant pouvait dijSjCilemeiait quitter ses affaire^! pour 
entreprendre un aussi long voyage $ d'auta^t mbins qu'il u*a' 
vg4t paa }§^fwss^t6 p^ouni^e de I'entrepi^endrf -, et ennn, que, 
vu I'etat r^duit de 9a fortune ; il ne pouvait ^isquer la perte de» 
d^^se& He C0 voyage dipa .\e -cas. ^u apres que le& parties 
ai^i^t4te miBe^ en pri^ence, U arriverait qu'eUes ne se con- 
vji^ndi^i^ pfta^ soit d un;c6t4 |oi^ de Tautre. 

.A:ceft,^paacVep[ient8 d'^on,- q(B1^; bonnSte^ le baron de Saint- 
1^^ ^Q.baita de r^^ndre^Xpar suite de ^ coiTespondance exis- 
t^^^t^ entre lui et le cbeva^^ ^^mbroise a regard ie cet hymen) 
qi|0 la diuQuele dd^ait si vivemen^, qii^ Ton in^t^t plus que 
jq^aifl aupr^ d^.r^^mo^tri^nt pp^r qu*il se 4^id&t ^ aller en 
.A^ije^terre; JiO barp^ l^ pressait done ayec plus d'instanoe 
e|^§ore.de yeni/: le rejoiudre |i Paris^ puis d.e raccompagner 

»:jJersey. '. ^ . .^ ,. . - • ..^. . . 

II est bon d'expliquer que Ton disait la personne desireuse 
4$ devenir princesse, (car c^ avpuait que c' ^tait son but) ^tre 
ftg^e de 35 anS) 6tre ehanoinesse et vicomtesse et 4tre sortie 
de. noble souche; p|i assurait qu'elle etait remj^lie d'attraits,. 
dji verttpi et . d'i^niabilit^ ; pai». quelle poss^dait une jfortune. 
•QHsid^abJe jue Ton di^taillait'ainsi .: •. 

.1^ 500 imlle firaiics de capitaux plac^ a un int^ret ti*es 
elevi^ par rha);)ile jdirq^o^duchevdier Ambroise; 

2^ Seize mille francs de fermage provenant d'immeubles^ 
»it^6t. en Nprmfuidie ; i . ^ 

£^ totcAit^, on ^va>t le revenu de cette dame a au dela^ 
de 60,000 francs. , , 

. Qr, M. le baron 4^ Saont-LTSt d'apres les assiyances d^ M. 
le cbcivalier Ambroise et de m,* lejcomie et de Mm« Ja com- 
tesse de Bonnev^^ afiln^dt aurep^c^xiarant que la yieqmtesse> 
que i'oz^ ne nommait pas encore, entendait assurer audit re- 
montran^j'datis le cas ou quoique plus jeune que lui, elle le 


BPPCOHTBAKOE. 3 

fiSloii; Mit le quart de toute sa fortune loobiE^re en toat« 
propti^M. 

£t lea mterm^diaires ai z6\6fi de Tunion projetee, {govtaieut 
qa».eette fbrtone, d4)4 ai belk, s'aocroitrait bient6t d^. plu- 
aieoia mifliona, en laiaon de la part revenant a la m^me d^e, 
dana la inooeaaion d'un oncleniatemel qoi ^vait axaaaa^ aa-de- 
la de rAtlantiqne une fortune immense. 

Ceiiea, le tableau etait aMuiaant^ et poortaAt oe n'dtait pas 
tout. #:Y 

L'^pOnse: que Ton pressait le remontrant deiprendre^ ^tait. 
plae^ a. U oour de Frano^ d'une &^n heureuaement 
tjifeptioniieDe. Pea deux aoenrs qu'elle compte. Tune baronne 
et rautife maxquiae, la demiere eat la belle-BOeur de Tun dee 
pUia bauta dignitaira de I'Empire — ^le due de Baapano, grand 
cbambellan de Napol6>n III, fils de Tancien oompagnon et 
ami 4e Napol^n ler. (alora M. Maret) et ^ c^.titre en poaaea- 
aiod des &veura du eouTerain aotoel dea FraQQiMa — Et la do* 
ebcase de Basaono* dame d'bonneur de rin^t^tiioe fiug^nk, 
n'^tait paa moina bien en oour ; en aorte.gud pfu: oe canal, le 
remoiitiiaiit pou^ait obtenir lea plua magnifiquea empkna «a 
France, k commeneer par oelui de membra dju S^natque seal 
le nom illugtre d0 Boban ^^it bien propre k luifidre obtenir/ 

£nfin, une a^oatorerie £ruotaauacf aerait ajout^ au titre pour 
an soutesiir I'^at ! SUe ^outait : " Prince Je voua ferai avoir 
*• une ambaasade, Qui, vona aerez ambaspadeur." ]^ en ca- 
raaaaut^ son fila Alberi eHe lui dii^ : " Ta saras uzi des se- 
".er^tairee de Vambaaaadeur. Noua brillerona toua ks troia 
" dans une oour ^trang^re." 

Midgr^ lea aiMucti<^na d'une perapeotive aotant propre a 
eblooir, le^lUmoiyaraiit. b^tait enoare a quii^ sa p%bible re« 
tsaite, et il na toOgit paa de le r^p^ter, il n'^tait paa en p^si'- 
tion d'entreprendre un ausai diapendieux voyage, ni.d'en con- 
rif lea- cbancea, eftt-U poaa^^ ka fenda n^eesaairea^ Maip, M. 
1& Baron de Sai^trLys re^ut de M. le obevalier Amb^otUe la . 
declaration .que cet bb^QolB n'an ^tait pas un, attendu que^ la 
Yioomteeae vonlait a^ppotter aeule toua ks irais de d^place- 

ment, voyage ets^ur Leremofitrant dot donc^v^aa 

coiifianoe«nM..ie Iwuron de Saint-Lys, ae fier 4 lapromesse' 
que celui-ei lui. ffdaait que, quoi qu'u ftt aurvenir, kdit He- 
nHmtrattt ne seridt aiweptible d'auouns &ais quelconqvei^iet que 
la dame pifoVoqwmt sen d^laoement, lea prendrait toua a aa 



dn voyage 

«ei«ili ptfu^.ia ~¥k<n<tea«e, qu'uneTjjiigatelleinaignifiante en lai- 
ao^n de M lickaftsea* 

Cepenoant, quoiqu'ayant consenti k faire le voyage, k.ile- 
miinMatcb»(^aitxO^ ^taitfrii^rB en Qctobre 1853) 4 rather 
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4 un^^j^j^i^l 

0on depart/ pafrce ^a^ses int^r^ts ex%eAi^ flft^r^ndd, no^ 
ienlement prea de' ises proprieties ^qu^ la n*Md avait ravZ 
g^es ; mais, en quire, parce qa*il ^tait appeJ^ a Sarlat -poUr k 
recouvrement d'une cr^anoe importante ; ei, pareequ'enfin sa 
■ante etait alors aasez mauvaise. II •^criMt done an BBrtm 
pent obtenir un d^lai. Mais, atitant il y avait de ti^dent da' 
sa part, antant de rautree6t^, il y avait de Fa^deur et de Vkeh. 
patience de le voir arriver. Leg lettres les plus pressantes 
etaient done, de-Jers^, ^mtes aM. le Baron de Saint-Lys; et 
oela incit^t ea gentUnomme k multiplier au remolilhmt dea 
zoissiVeil o^ ild^nsait toute son Eloquence afiinde ltd d^mon- 
trer oonibien il ^tait lui, rementrant, peu soucieux de son bon- 
heur, en He se h&tant pas d*aUer trouv^ U femizte charmanta • 
qui dfevait embellir le reste de son existence, et qui £Eiisait, pour 
le reoevoif, les plus grands pr^paratifs dans sa somptueuie 
demeure. . 

Entrain^ par oe prestige et pat ce viexix point d'honneurqui 
ne pehaiet pas 4 xm Rohan de reculer, le remontrant se miten 
route au mois de Janvier 1854; il quitta Tulle, iDElgr^ un 
rhiime tenaoe; mais.il avait trop cOmpte sur ses forces et la 
i^eur de I'liiv^ venant embirer son etat, car tout le pays 
etaitdl^^ convert deneige; (elle tombe de bonne heure en 
Limousin), il fnt forc^ de s'arrSter, d'abord k Brives, durant 
ptusieurs jours ; pms, ensuite h Limoges, pendant une semaine 
encore ; apr^ quoi il se remit en route sans dtre r^tabli, et 
n'arriva k Paris ^u*au commencement de Mars. • 

La, il iut oblige de se mettre au lit, et de le garder au 
moins une semaine, mais g<rd.oe aux prescriptions du m^decin 
et a de bons soins, il se retablit. 

• Aussitdt que Id reinontrant put le faire, il inform a le Baron 
qui etait a son chl4;edu de Busanc^, de son arrivee h Paris et 
desa convalescence.'' M. de Saint-Lys -le rejoigtiit quelques 
jours apr^. 

Ce vxt alors que le remontrant apprit par M. de Saint-Lys 
le nom de la dame dont on lui avait Mt myst^re. Elle s*ap- 
petait d'Aiguillon et appartenait, disaii>on, k la famille oes 
Dues d'Aiguillon. Wle etut dans Failnee de veuvage d*un 
tr^-riche capitatiste qu'elle avaii Spouse par int^i^t. Le re- 
montrant fat aussi imorme que les persbimes qui represea- 
taient la Yioomtesse a Paris, etaient le Obmte et la Comtesse 
de Bpnneval chez lesquels il fat re^u h merveille. Us d^cla" 
r^rent prendre d^s ce moment, le. Prince sous leor ^gide, ajou- 
tant que la vicomtesse par Tintermediaire du chevalier Am« 
broAse leur fr^e et beau-fir^re, les avait charges de pourvoir a 
toOft aes besoins, de I'entourer de soiiis>«t que le Comtd 1-atten- 
dait depuis lone^temps pour Tadcompagner k JeMeyoti'leche^ 
vaJieri(M. Ambroise) avait prepare pour euz des logemetits, 
<fec., &c. ' 

Dea af^^irM exig^eant que le baron de Si^nt Lys restftt a 
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^anisril.eDgafipeale remontran^^le pr^c^der k Jersey tout 
reqoorte tAJb&lme in comte Henri de Bonneval. Le remoii'' 
trant aocepta et M. le oomte de^Boxmeva] porteurd'une bourse 
jUme d'or» ayani 4t6 4 I'Hdtel da remontrant &ire la de- 
joande deta iK»te, il I'aoauitta, en sorteque lea deux voya- 
gieurs lajseikeiit la capitale de la Prance, le 23.^Mar8 lSS4t et 
4ie dir^irent 8ur. Jersey. 

Iia remontxant fit le voyaga aer^blement et sans e'oocuper 
da la di^euse, puisqu'il avaitlt^ convenu qn'il j resterait 
stranger. 

A f airiy^ da bateau qui- les d^barqua en cette ile, le ehe- 
valierAmlwse se. pi^senta et^xprima au remontrant oombien 
il 4tait heureux de laire sa ponnaissanee. II remmena ainsi 
qua floa beau fir^re, diez lui| ^du moins le i^montrant le oro- 
yait), et ik y; trouy^rent teiates cboses 4iap<M^ PQ^r 1^^ 
Inception. . . • 

La,, le ohevalier expliquaut qu*il ^tait Tami kitixne de ma- 
dame 4'AigQillon, comme ilavait ^t^ rhomme de eonfiance, le 
eonfida[it« recent de feu M. L%t^mandyil ren&uvelaaa remon- 
trant la descnption des avantages de toute nature que Ini pro- 
curerait V^M^iondont il ^tait enchants d'etre Tinterm^^aire. 
£t . MtlB ^mte De Bonneval rench^nssait eiawse sur toutes 
lee quali^sde la future, en manife^ant Teapoir qu'il r^ussi- 
lait aoBsi bien dans cette seoonde negociation qu'U Tayait &it 
da^s-eaUf; da pv^cn^dent m^uwo de Mad. d'Ai^^illon qu'il con- 
Aaissaii^^dfiW ^ jeunesse. Le eomte racontait, que ce ma- 
. nage jui 'a^ait dcmn^ de la peine, et que si elle avait ^pous^ le 
ricae JDi(. Lallemand, c'^tait paorce qu'il ayait us^ de la granda 
influence qu'il exar^ait sur ce dernier qui, quoiqu'ijl aim&t les 
^ue, ae ppntracj^t qu'un bymea pnrement sentimental, yu 
qu'a' cette; jBpoque, la yioomteese n'ayait pas fait les h^sritages 
xQcueillis par elle depuiii,et cons^quenmient n'apportait en dot 
^'.M. Lalkpumd qne.sea charmes angmeates.dedeuxjolis 
pet^. guTfons. 

' L^ deieoner. fini, le pbeyalier quitta les ycQrageurs etalla 
prendre i' haure de 4a yicomtesse pour les lui printer. Pui^ 
au jpomei)^ iix6, }i. ^rmt les cbercher tons les deux et- madams 
layioopit^ese les re^ut dans un salon richement garni «n Ijeur 
pcediguaiit toiite I'afiabilit^.do&t (lorsqu'dle. le yeut) elle «flt 
.rasceptible. 

Le miSme. soir,.s qu c'est le soiVvque Ton dine cbez madame 
d'AiguilloB^ 1^ yqyf^Burs aU^nt prmdre ce repaa etla yi- 
dom^pseen fit grdieieusement les bonneurs. La rpmontcant 
tsouyadaB* ce petit pidaia le ooofort et le lujEe eompagnons 
ordinaires de Topalepoe. 

n s'y yit en compagnie d'une demi-douzaine de jeunes 
gar^ons et filles, appekmt tous la maittresse de la maison ma- 
man; mais on lui expU^ta quaqua(tre d'entre eux apparte- 
naient a feu M. Lallemand et etaient issus d'un autre manage, 
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la vicomtesse n'lvjrant pas ea avec Ini d'enfante, et oti diiait en 
mioaadatit, car la dame n'aoonsait que 85 ans, que le d^^iift 
avait 6t6 pre8(][ne toiijoius invalide depois letir unicm. 

Cefutainsiqtie le remootrant oonnut qtie les deoz jeaiiet 
gens s^ppel^srAlberf et AlmSrie ^taient proyetkaad'tiii premier 
manage de madame d'AigtuHon 'et non de son eeoond areo M . 
Lallemand dont les quatre en&nts denfteiirant avee elle avaiant 
eu potir m^rerimedemioiselle Tiirquet de Senile, appaxtenant k 
Tine des Himilles lee plue faonorames et lee pine n^ee de la 
contr^. 

* Le remontrant, qui avast cru rencontrer une mmple veuve 
en refiobntrait done une double, Et il dtouvFait ausei que 
son premier ^poux s'appelait M. Jean tout court. 

Ce' ne sera pas id nors de propoe de sienaler reuetenoo 
d'un eertain orguml'cliiez unepnvonnee'Mipdant.Mme: Jean, 
d'abord, et Mme. Lallemand, ensuite, mais qui, avaat de e'dtfe 

Socur^ d'AUemagne le titr& de Yioomtesse, ee faisait appeler 
me. d'Aj^ilkm. Cela dtait pouss^ un peu loin pui«qu>Ue 
fidtsait aueei appeler see fSis, Albert et AlmMc, D'Aiguillon et 
non Jedn comme leur p^re. 

Jusqu*2i ee brave M. Lallemand tui, anden marehoBd k 
Rouen, qui' Be laiftsait fidre et appeler h eon tour d^AiguiUon... 

Cette fiert^ vient an surphxs * expliquer ehez la femme qui 
r^prouvait It^ d^eir de devenir PnHeeMe, £t eela donne k 
d^detoutes les intr^nes que notte r^v^ns;-celaeKplique 
'Hhez rambit^euse, Tengagement par elle pris da -suTOotrer 
toutes les douses de voya&eet ani&es du man qui laorarait 
de ee titre Princeese dont dk) savourait k I'avanee la peases- 
eion. En effek, lorsquele remontrant lui offirit etson eesur et 
ai main, et lorsqu'eue vbvut sur Tautel d^& s'allamer les 
flambeaux de Thymdn^, eue ne put s'emp^er de dive : "Met 
^ iOBUre Staient orgueillevaes dtii/re Vwm Basokkx ei Vawtre 
*' MctrfiUBe, Je leur damerai le pien : Je serai JPrinceste** 

Bt dans les illusions de oette prochaine dldvaticMi, M^tdama 
' Jean acketait le VeAourIi, liiermine et aulres omements prapres 
k la coi^fectiondu mwnteemd^ Cour aveo lequd eye-se voyait 

d4ja aux Tuileries ^louissant les rmrds dea e6artiBaBS 1 

** fj'imp^trioe Eugenie fidsait-elk remarquer en ouvrant 
'^M*a)manaeh de la Cour, n'a pour ses dames du PalaU 
" que deux Marquises, detuc Vomtesses, deuj J9aro9iRM*et 
*' une J'^^comtesee, totites ^nJowvelle mdMuse, jy igouterai 
^' u%»e Prmcesse et dont les armoiries seront vveiUes oomme la 
" m6narblne fran^aise. Mon blason contiendra les azmes de 
'* Franee ^ de-Kavarre, d' Aifragon^ de Bretagne ei de Milao, 
'* do Lorraine, ^., ^., avec cette devise si hautaine : 


Boi lie-puifr 
S^6e'mejd«i{pi» 
ri <* Bofaan suis." 
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LeB fils de Madame d'Ai^^lon soni ehannanti. Le re- 
moB^rtnt lee prii vlte en effeotioiu On ent plus tard em pro- 
pter. Lenr m^re svoiudt qa'elle voolait Wiur voir panoofir 
de briUante carrttres. Or» knr nam, Joan^ eti 4i6 trap pi#- 
Men 1 Ton devant ^tve, grftoe an. Xhoo de Bkesaoo, macki 
^rnnhancder I'Mtre dewit Aire page de rEmpereor et mi- 
UMne. VoiUkpoarqaoi on letv avait fidt prnidm le nom 
d'Aij^iiUon. ]je ramentrant.s'empiena done de r^poiidre a 
]» enjIfgeelikMi goi hn toit finte de gvatifi^ ohaeaii de pee 
jemeagene de i'aii de seatitna ; en eoniB^qnenoe, M. k baron 
de St*LyB Ini fit Agn^r une letbto dana laqnelle le remontrant 
aatorisait d^-^-pr^nt M. Albert ^ prendre eon tttre de 
priooed'Bpiney et M. AlmMe k prendre oeloi de d^c de Dan- 
▼flle. M. lebavoDdeBauitLyaa&itaendroit; iZa^t^maire; 
Uentend parfidtement lee affairea «t U a'en vante avec taieon ; 
il emt done devoir r^lamer du remontrant an autre titre 
poor le eaa oiLle premier ^erit ne serait paa valable; ce fiit le 
teeiament da pnnee ek ce troorait oe panMpraphe : 
** Frenant en ooneid^tioa ka aoine glials (tie) qae mes 
bien«aim^ Louis-^/der^ Jean d'Aigaillon, et Eog^e-^/- 
^N^rtesFean d'Aigaillon m'ont podiga^ depaia plusieurg 
" annSee, voalant kar en t^moignwtoatemagratitQde d'une 
^ mani^te stable et ^ toojours, je leor Idgae et lea charge ef 
''oonvie demndre et de porta: de mee noma de fiun^ ecnx 
de Danville et d'Epinoy,' poor addition k leara nomspatroni- 
aa^ea avee ka titree (fu. e'y rattaobent, observant pour 
kpain^, de porter oelai d'on rang infeiieor. Je desire 
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r^p^tion, et (^ AUnirie d'Aigmllon mon 
*' iif^ ^ poign^e d'or, j'institne IL le Baron de Saint^Lys 
" residant an chAteaa de Boalmoy pew- vum extoitear testa- 
^' mantaire." 

Le remontrant est depnis 1847»'administraitear«^n6nd, 
jgrsnd maitre ordinaire et dief dee ordrsa r^imis de naite et 
da St-S^pokre et Pr^aident dn grand oopseil de ees mdrcs. 

Cette haaie fbnetien donne k eeloi qoi en estinvesti k poa- 
voir de coofi^rer k diivaleriew . 

Les dames sent en g^n^ralexdaesdecetordKe} mak on 
7 a intrbdoit nne enoi^tion 4 regard dee Prinoeisea^ k fa- 
ndlk reyale et Imsai oes Princesses dek fianUle de fiohan 
eomne 2tant issaes de maisons soaveraines. 
^ i^api^ cela, k fktore Princesse de Rohan, ^tait 'appel^ a 
devenir uembre 'de I'^rdre ; oe fot done aveo one grande joie 
qa'etk ref at da remoiitrantv Ui eroix pectof^ale du^ SaUd Shf' 
fMfUnre, • . • ^ » 

' Cette eroiz se poite eoeoeDdoe 1^ on ruban rooge m^ir^. 

Tontefms, les nominations fidtes parks grands offickvsde 
Fordre, doirent tee oonfinnte p$ir k Saint-S^ge ; mak cetto 
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enafinuftiion intenrieai iovjotirs ; elle n'est que de piire forme ; 
feolemeufc, il&ntpiiy^lbBDiDej a l^^obwaiceilemila drmi de 
f»as9e qui tot '(^leve et dont le nomiHAteur et/b responaftblb. 

Madame d'AlgUillon Avait aohe^.ea Bandore un di^lome de 
ohanoinesse de Varir§ ^0 ScAnt^JSUetdte^i d'oik est pioveuu 
le titre deTicomteaae duqueldk seiaiaait habitaellemexit'quali- 
fier. Le ruba ett bleu et uu bijou y est atfcadi^. Combien ne 
parnt-eUe done paa flatty loraqlie rhomm^ qui i^bii biaitftt la 
xendre prinee$se, hd pasaa autoor du odl k ruban rouge meir^ 
au^uel se troumt aij^eotdue k Croix ^^ecterale •. de Pordare du 
Saint^S^pulcceP . \ • 

Ce 1»{}ou eat magnifigne. Appoj^ de Paaria ainai que le 
ruban, par h Bemonizaut, il lea avait du^ia digues de eelle a 
laquelle il lea avait dertini^iy et il lea avait paji^s eu cokm&' 
quenoe. 

M. AchiUe Ambroiae, ea gatant dievalier, fit remutpiBt 



' (On salt que M; A. Ambiowe est membre ooitespoiidtot de 
rinstitut (historique) de !Fraiice). v ^^ 

La m^re, aUaot appartenir k Tordre de Malie et du Baiot- 
S^pulere, le fils (M. Albert) souhaita d'en dtre aussi memb^e. 
En oons^ueooe, le remontrant lui d^iivra un diploma de che- 
valier et le jeune bomme ne tarda pas h, en prcmiener le ruban 
dans lea rues de St.-H^lier. 

A son tour, M. AdhiUe Ambroise d^a ^(kot6 d'un ordre 
cr^ en. Tnrquie par una aultane Y«lid^y ^prouvant une gxiande 
I envie d'etre cheyaliar de J^te et du Sain^SepuIcre, le remon- 
trant' Die Youlut'paa en refuier le dmlome a I'offioieux ami qui 
i^tait un aimeaii si puiaaant de^di«be Ibrtnn^ qui ae itiassat. 
M. Ambroise re^ut done a son tour du remontrant un diplome 
saembUble h e^id'oatcoj^ au jeune Albert 

Kon content eneore, M. A&broiif e- obtint du. vemontrant 
.un ordre gennanique. C 'etait Toi^n^ noUe deii qtafere Bm- 
nereuris d'AJUemagne qui avait ^t^ mis a la dispdsition du 
Prince par le grand-jprieur de rordve, le due dharles de 
Bohan-Eoohefort son eouttn. : 

Ainsi, M. Ambroiiie airait droit sous tme infinite de rap- 

porta au titve pisr lui Assum^ de chevalier . et on saitmmnte- 

ijiant pourquoi une telle c<^Uection de robaos d^rait sa pei- 

. trine. Oertes, on nie ]pouYait soiip^onner le simj^e mattoto de 

langues dans un individu ainsi cbamarr^ de decorations; . 

M. le comte de Bonneval paraissait pein^ que le remoKiittaiit 
ne le comprit paa dans la dispensation de ses favours. . Celul- 
ia, vu quil etait d^^ chevalier, fiU fait com/M/ndew des 
mtoes.ordrea du Samt-S^pulcre et de Malta. 

M^:revenons auz fidta plus Imm^diatement relatifs k Tu- 
nion projet^. 
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Ob ayait diez Mad, d*AigaiIlon poor le remontrant, toutea 
lea attentions, touteB les prltenances imaginables. On le pro- 
xnenait dans un bel Equipage k travers les rians vallons et les 
oolKnes feoondes de I'lle ; les diners qa*il pr^nait chamie jour 
chez sa More ^talent ezcelleus et les vins auxqnels elle faisait 
personnellement bonneur pour le forcer a sortir de sa reserve, 
^tfdent de bon cbo^ ; le soir, les' causeries ^talent animdes 
par la verve de la maitresse de c^ans ; on fidsuit de la musique 
ic, &c, Bref,c*^tait une continuity de seductions!... £t 
alqrs mdme que rentre chez M. de Bonneval, le remontnmt 
n'e^t pas M sous le cbarme des plus doucea esp^rances d'un 
avenir tout de f($licit4s, M. de Bonneval ct M. Ambroise pro- 
longeaianti ses iUusions par le tableau des beatitudes que 1 bj- 
miTL^Q lui r^servait ! ! , 

Aussie encbante et &scine, le remontrant ne soubiutait-il 
qu'une cbose : c'^tait Tacceietation dels d-marches indispen- 
sables a faire en France et dont a'^tait cbargd M. de Saint- 
Lys, pour v^unir tous les actes de T^tat civil, tons les docu- 
ments hcraldiques propres ^ 6tablir le nom, le rang et les dif- 
ferens titres, £gnitds et qualites du remontrant. 

^t n fallait la n^cessite de sa presence k Paris afin d'y 
, aider personnellement M. deSaint-Lys dans ce ,' travail, pour 
que le remontrant s'arracb4t aux douceurs de cette existence ! ! 
Jf.-le comte de Bonneval, I'un des't^moins du futur manage, 
.restaici; mais M. Ambroise fut cbarg^ d'accompagner le re- 
montrant en France. lis partirent de jersey le 17 Avril 1854. 
Arrives K Paris, son compagnonle pla^a dans un logement 
voisin de la demeure de sa sceur, Mme la comtesse de Bonne- 
val : et cette dame fut charg^e de veiOer k ce qu'il ne man- 
qu&t de rien ;^ et^ en efiet, Faimable gardienne ne latssa pas 
ecouler unjour san^ Taller visiter, ^ moins qu'il ne lui ^vi- 
tat ce deplacemeni en allant chez elle. ' 

(On a depuis sa rupture avec Mme. d'Aiguillon, appris an 
remontrant que toutes ces attentions de la famille Ambroise . 
ainsi que toutes les peines que prenait M. de Saint •Lys, de- 
vaient ^tre remun^reesau moment des noces. On a mdme 

fixe les chiffres, N'importe, le remontrant, quine soup- 

^nnait pas qu*on le ^ardait a vue, eprouvait de la reoonnais- 
aance pour tant de sollidtude.) 

Le remontrant a omis en racontant jce qui se passa Ion de 
aa premiere visite k Jersey, de parler d'une' circonstance qtti, 
quoiqu'elle setnble pu6rile, se trouvera neahmoins avoir de 
rimportanoe dans la suite des evdaements dont il poursuit la 
narration. 

Feu de jours apr^s son arriv^e i St. -Holier, il fut conduit 
par le chevalier Ambroise, chez M. Philippe Bisson, mar- 
chand taiUeur : U y apprit que M. Albert avait d'avance or- 
donne pour wafiUur hec^ur^hre, une collection d'habits. Mais 
on ne pouvait travailler a leur confection sans que la mesure 
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eu ^At6i6 pr^alablemeni prise. Le cheyalier Ambrose le 
m^na done cliez M. Bisson qu*il pt^sent^ au remoptrant 
comme son ami parti(nilier et comme celni de la maison de la 
Yicomtesse, ayant 616, ledit sieur Bisson, en possession de la 
confiance de ten M.Lallemand, a ce point qu'il ayait ^t^ par lui 
adjoint a M. Ambroise pour le placement h, inti^rdt des capi- 
taux nombreux dudit sieur Lallemand. 

Le reiivontrant se laissa prendre oiesure et Ibumir tptlt ee 
qu'on voulut, quoiqu'fl n'en eiit pas besoin d*apr^s sea tabi- 
tudes de ^mplicit^ ; (on verra plus bad quel parti on a voulu 
tirer de cette circonstance, encore bien que ces mdmes Ibumi- 
tures e^sent^t^ originairement ordonnSespar M, Albert et 
forties a son nom sur les registres de M. Bisson.) 

Mais revenons au second s^jour du remontrant h, Fluis : 

La reunion des documents exig6s non-seulement pour pou- 
Toir proc^der a la celebration legale du mariage du remoQ- 
trant ^inais aussi pour ^tablir Tanciennet^ de sa noblesse, et 
la l^gitirait^ des titres qu'il porte: cboses essentielles pour sa- 
tisfaire la vanity de sa nancee ; (£lle I'^tait en effet sa^a^ie^e 
puisqu'elle avait pass^ a son doigt Tanneau b^raldiquedesBoban 
^^alme par |if . de Saint Lys d^anneau nuptial par anticipa- 
tion, ilest vraL) Cette reunion de pieces assez nombreuses, 
retenait a t^aris le remontrant, et, lA, il recevait de tristes nou- 
' velles de ses affaires d'int^r^ts dans la Oorr^ze ; il y ^tait mdme 
appeldin8tamment,et il manifestait Vintentionde sVrendre; 
il le disait k Mme. de Bonneval ; il I'^crivait ^ M. de St.-L^ 
qui avaii eu besoin dese rendre a Busancy... 6 terreur! la 
seule comniuniicatlon de cette pens^e mit en ^moi tous ces entre- 
metteurs de son mariage. En efiTet, cette course en Limpusip, 
eiit n^ssairement renvoy^ a plusieurs mois la calibration ; 
puis. Ton savait que d'autre? anxis dn remontrant lui 
proposaient une ricne h^ritiere I . . . Le Comte, la Com- 
tesse, le Baron etle Chevalier 99 r^ri^rent done, tant 
yerbalement que par lettres, contre un semblableprojet, et^ d^ 
.que le remontrant eut r^yel^ que des besoins ^ressans d*ar- 
genimotivaientparticuli^rement sa presence en Limousin, aus- 
jnt6i le cbevalier Ambroise s'empressade lui ^crire pour lui faire 
de la paart de safianci^e, de^tendres reprbchies d'avoir, au point 
od its en Staient, manqui de cov^iance en elle,ennelui 
.Mvouant pas mpinwtie, ., II feut dire qu*on ne se bpma pas 
u^s reprocbes; on les accompagna d'envois d'argent : en 
effet, k chevalier lui adressait J,000 francs. Et la comtesse 
de Bonneval receyaii 15d6 francs ^ur les lui remettre. 

Le remontrant avait fait cbnnaitre que la premiere somn^e 
lui ^tait n^oessaire pour rembourser les mjlle franco qui avaient 
dt^emprunt^sparli^i, taht pour laisser de Tatgent i la mai- 
son durant le tempg oil il en serait absent, que'potjr liubvenir 
aux frajs du voyage de Tulle ^ Paris ; car^ ce n'avait 6\6 <ju*A 
Pfu-is, que les amis et agents de Mme.. d'AigiuHon araient 
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Qdmmwi6 ft poiUTOur & uoe pftrtie da ses d^iuies. Et anant 
aux 1,500 francs, 11 en avait fait ^galement eoonaltre la oesti- 
aaiiDD, Cette ionune devait subyenir anz besoina d'on ^ta- 
btisfeiDflnt de ebarit^ oonsistaat en nne petite ^led'orphe- 
lina par le Braaoatnmt cr^^ a Tulle et par loi xnaintenue, 
Jnaigp6 la modieit^ de sa fortune. 

Leremontrant doit ik la y^rit^ de proelamer qne Mme. 
d'Aigoillon se d^clara heureuse de oontribuer h. cette bonne 
(Bnvre, qui "pr^o^endt favorablement, disait-elle, la visite 
^ qn'ielle fendt ult^rieurement avec le prince anz lieax plana 
^ encore dn nom et dee bienfidts de see ancdtres." 

Qui n'eflt 6i& toucb6 de procld^s si d^Hcats ! Hb produi- 
eirent snr le remontrant nn salutaire effet, car an moment 
mSme o^ il recevait ces t^moignages d'affec^n et oe oonconrs 
d'un coeur bienfaisant, 11 loi arait 6i6, par hasard, appris que 
la veuve de M. Lallemand ^tait loin de poss^er la fortune 
qu*on lui avait attribute. Le 8ubrog6 tuteur des enfants 
Xiallemand ^tait le i^otaire d'un ami dn remontrant, oe fonr- 
iionnaire estimable s'^tait exprim^ tout autrement one M. le 
ehevalier Ambroise et que MM. de Saint Lys et dte ^onneval 
tur le oompte dd Mme. d'AiguiUon, Mais, respectons les dis- 
^enlions de famiUe. ! . . . 

Le remontrant devait Stre coudait chez M. Tucquet o'u Ton 
devalt iul communiquer rinventaire dress^ apr^ le d^c^s de 
M. Lallemand ; mais il rCj alia pas, et ^cartant I'impressioti 
naturelle produiteparoes flSU^heux rapports, il s'abandonna au;x 
jentimeiits affectueux qu'il ^prouvait pour oelle k laquelle il 
avait ensag^ sa foi ! Toutefms, comme le remontrant ne sait 
nen diasimuler, il raconta k Mme. delSonneval, qui en fit part 
\ M, Ambroise imm^diatement, les rapports qui lui ^taient 
sans les chercber^ parvenus. Oh! bientot, oela lui valut des 
. r^roches de toVites les couleurs ; mais plus particuli^rement de 
H. i^nbrmse qui hii disait : " votre parole est donn^e, vous ne 
" poavez reculer et la vicomtesse n'edt-ellc que 2^ fXX) francs 
" de rent^f n'est-ce done pas assez P" 

(Le aaut ^tait rude, car on, avait d*abord annonce plus de 
.10,000 francs de revcnu.) 

M. de Saint L;^ n'arrivant pas, le remontrant prolonge^^ 
ton t^jour. h Paris, tandis qafk Jersey, s'impatientait la vire 
dumouMsse, tandis que la, se d^pitaientle ComtedeBonneval 
auisi que la chevalier Ambroise. Celui-d fut d6pdch6 de nou- 
Tean a Paris avee la misj^on de ramaner le trop tiMe amo^- 
tens, bon gr^, malgr^ 1 . . . 

La remontraat ei|t des explications asaez vivea aveo le Mer- 

cure.ainlNwsadeur ; mais o^lui-^ le ramena a force de protea- 

ti^tioiiSy (9t ila jvpazticent pour Jersejf. M. Ambroise prit aves 

jtnx ta aceor Mm^: ide Bonneva], inv^t^ ^salement aux uocea, 

dont les appritf, di^ftit le niesa^ger d'amour, se conti- 
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nuaient par la More iPrino^se avec one splendear dignd'4e 
son rang prodiain. 

Leremontrant atteiidait d'elle quelqnes reproches, kstm 
retottr ici. Au lieu de C€la,\[ ne re^nt qu'tin aocueil plus oblt^ 
geant encore desafianc^; L* entente corModew resserra^ et«n 
attendant les papiers que M. de Saint-Lys recaeillait et idetfllt 
prochainemeni apporter, la lone de xxUal reoommen/gait par 
anticipation. 

Moms p^iialant (jue ea future, le remontrant ' peDfudt aipc 
unites B^neoses da hen qu'ilallait former ;'et odmme pn-^tait 
con vena d'assorer par an contrat de mariage. Jes int^rita xes'- 
pectifB des ^poux, u orut pouvoir se permettre de demander ^ 
M.Ambr9i8e I'etat descriptifde 1st fortune de la future.' Cette 
proposition parut au chevalier blessante, il en ^crivit ^ Paris, 
aug^n^ral. en chef M. de St^-Lys, qui ^crivit au remontrant 
et le gronda vertement - pour avoir os4 toucher la corde des 
itU^Sts, chose qui he concet^nait, lui, VirUermSdiaire ; choie 

r'U saurait a spn orHvie riffler a la satisfaction de tout 
.)»o»^;-^ontant qne des fiances ne patent jamais aboT' 
.d-er oe oh^i^e* C^^tait, pourquoi il ltd recofnmandait dhUe 

, s'occuper. que de chercher « plaire et a se faire aimer de 
celle a laquelle il allait hientot vouer son existence, etc. 

Eniin, ce M. de S^aint-Jiys arriva^ muni de tons les doctl- 
ments requis pour qu^ le' Vice-Consul de France piftt legale- 
ment marier les futurs. C*est ce dont s'assura ce fonctlonnaire 
avant de remplir les foniialit^s pr^Iiminaires consistantdahs 
les publications des bans qui fiirent faites etaffich^es dans la 
boite du "^ce-Consulat a la requisition de madame d'Aiguil*- 
lon representee par IVi^a Sar6t-Lys. 

Heias ! revint alors ce qui brouille toujonrs les humain9, 
mdme les families, jusqu'atilr dpoux, avant, pendant et ctprh 
le mariage. En ceite occurence, ce fht avant, car le conttat 
de mariage se prdparait, et comme il'fhllait y ^tablir les twporis 
des ^poux, le remontrant reit^ra sa demande de I'^t a<^;aill|$ 
des revenus de la feinme qui devait lui garantir an douaiye de 
12,000 francs. On se troiiva fort embarrass^ : car on ne pou- 
vait Ini foumir les preuVes jusifificatives, mdme du ckiffrer^- 
duit de 25,000 francs de. rentes. Ni M. de Saint-Lysj nl* 'M. 

^mbroise ne '^^ex^eutaient k eet ^gard. En sorte qiie le re- 

. montrant, d^sireux de savoir plus directement a qiioi s 'en 
tenir, osa,un soir, dans nn entretien particulier aveo aa fianofe 

' demander &' cette dame quelques explications... Celle^ci |)rit 
oela en tr^ manvaise part ; elle s'offensa de oe qu'on os&t fat 
marchander; puis sans vouloir permettre an remontrant de 
iTexpliquer, elJe se leva etle regardant avec hantenr, elle lui 
indiqua par an geste supei^be' la porte de sortie de son salon. . . 
' Le remontrant lui dit : ^ Madame, c'est mon conff^ que 
f'vousnedonnezP' Un moavementdetdteaffitm«tiffat H 

'r^ponse. Le remontrant a'en alia ...• ' 
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Demis lori, il n'a pits veva oe<»le diune. II lOTait' trop 
long a» d^taiUer iei iotCs le» moyenft qu^ Tqu « mifl en usaoa 
pour fiiiie repentir le xemontrant d^/ion indvcr^iion et a« 
rinsulte pr^tendae (^*il fuimii faiit Qn votd^t iD&rchand«r 
la iBtta qii*il swuk u tendrement bais^e. On I'imieoao^. > 

' • • "I 

l^DS LE FlIBB MBTTBa IK PBIBON pOUr UDb 90mi|ia 

d'«nviron 2000 fir. qn*aaimit ddboon^e M. .Ainbvdite, Witx (di- 
saat-il oottlvairement it la T^rit^) des dealers de Hme d'Ai* 
gdiUoD, xnaia de w poohe pear In frau et d^peiksee de voyages 
et de scours k Paris, en . roate et A Jersey, du« rtoiontont ; 
et oo ohiffipe, cho8» ^hont^ 1 oomprenait les d^penses de M. 
Ambtmse penonaelleiitent et oelles de M. et de Ji(me. de 
Bonaeral, tandisqae oes.troia agents da lAmQ d'Aigniilon 
avaient 6i6 auaen cnnrre per elle et non par le remont^a^t. 

2PI)b le BiiBB MBTTBS BV FBI^N poijii^. rsBon des 
2,600 francs dont il a 6ti questm plus haut. 

. 3^ De le faibb mettbe Eif FBisoNppurles^lS lis. 4d. , 
montant dn m^moire de M. Bisson, vu que Mjue. d^AiguHlon 
s'i^tait rendue caution enrers ce tailleur du payen^ent de ses , 
fournitores. I 

4** Db LB FAiBB MBTTBB EN p^isoK pour une somme de 
250 francs due k M. Gilbert de Paris qui, sollicit^ par M. Am- 
broise, lul a envoy^'ici son titre, lequel a ^t6 remis h H. Bis- 
soa. lie remontrant.^tait au lit quand oe M. Bisson est venn 
lui di)re qu'il serait arrStS le lendemain matin. 

5** De se voir **o««* de C(Wps par les fils de Mme. d*Aiguil- 
ion, aid^s de Tatn^ %ls Lt^emand, s'ils le tencontraieiit en 

G^ndai)t, on oonseiUait au remontr&nt de s'^viter tout cela 
en qviitav^ Vile inoantinent et en renongatU h rSclamer les 
indemnity, que selonloj, Hme. d'Al^illon lui doit. 

Jj0 remon&ant quant a la menace de If., Ambroise, s'est 
trauvQ bient6^ hois d^ trouble, car sa pretention ayant 6t6 
souoiiiae a des i^rb^tres, le tribunal arbitral a d^boute ce sieur 
Ambroi^e de son fiction en le condamnant aux d^pens ; et il 
lui a implicitepent ordonn^ de restituer au remontrftnt les 
diplcones des ordres qu'il lui avait confdrds. 

Quant ^ la reclamation qui serait personnelle ^ Mme d'Ai- 
gu£Uon, les mdmes motiu qui.onjb Git perdre a son age^t ' 
Acbille Ambrpise son proc^, viendndent fournir gain <Je caase , 
au remontrant si on psait Tattaouer. 

Quant anx. fi^uimitures de M. Bisson, la caution n'a rien ^ 
pri^tendre paisque L? d^biteur pnncijtala ^teint la dett^. £n 
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efSS^,' \AeiQ que'ces '(A>j^ • lusseiit'^ittr 4i« Ihrnei de H. B|8t6ii 

ph>pre dignitfi, vbtAa. ^j9t le8habiUeiiien<ls4 hitttrmB* il'& 
dene compt^ a If. ^HaHh 1m £18 ' U»i 4d. ( 

Quant a& MIet Oilbai^ de 250 tencs, le remoniisnt allait 
le payer lorsque son conseil, M. G. Yickery, Tayant accompa- 
gn^' chess M. Bkson, illtd a Mt remuiiaer qa^u n'ovait'pas'le 
dmt d'enr f^lamer le pi^emeni yu qii*ii i^e lid a jamais . 6i^ • 
n^goci^, et que M. Oubert^ au^Ddin duquel il a •M protiasif , 
pirat BOtd en tMunet le moatani:;' eoit personnellenMiit, toit 
par son ftoidtf de poavoiry on tepr^aentaat l^al. I 

£t qtiant aux tnaavaiB tnatementii et voiee de &it oentre sa^^ 
pefsonne, dont le remontrant a et^ averti daa «e eaider ^pap di«' 
verste personnes^ notttmaeot par M. et Mme MiBoniiev«l «i 
^ M^AohUle'Ainbrci^ lui-»mi§me» le. nsexaontraiit sait mCkr **, 

Jersey la loi et Tautorit^ prot^gent tout le monde, et il a d^ja 
inform^ 9^6es'ntebaoes de gu^^pens Y&Vitckit4, et a- bus- 
pendu la mesure par laquelld il -auraitpn fiure saisir lefl jetttiee 
etourdis quixmt prpfi^r^ ces graves menaces. Mais il a &it la 
part del'etoMdeide et de la p^ulance de leur &ge et deVexaU' 
tation de la t^hdreses filfale, dans I'espoir que la r^exion les a 
ramen^s i* de meillenrs sentiments. 

Le nan'^ que le remontrant vient de placer sous vos yeux/ 
^^lessienra, vous mattxa aport^e d'a|>prdcier la dem^nde qu^.le 
prinoe ^ Kohau-liolian, vient soumetlre a votre 6quit^. 

H s'a^t d'un Breach of pron^ise of marriage — comme s'ex- 
primentl^s auteurs anglais. ... J 

En France, ce serait une demande en indemnity da tort subi ^ 

par le remontrant des partes par lui^prouv^s par suite des 
artifioe^.et dea pia9iBUf[i'Qs.<employ^ponr le d^te^rminer a^enir 
donner .9fib main^ ^n nom et' sies titres ik .une femnae ^imbi-. 
tieuse, qui n'apascraintd'employer des promesseschim^riquea,., 
de recourir k des manoeuvres frauduleuses dont le Code p^hal ' 
napol^pnien coutient }a repression. 

Letemoyr^t addjieu Tli^oiliieur de 'Voti^l.e'diiSp;M«*- 
sieurs, il* h*^t rien moins que riche. Si son mince revwm Ihi 
suffit pour Vivre modestcjmdnt aux extaf^it^s de I» France, ii 
n6 liii toerraefr pas des d^pensc^ extra* et ce revenu ne Tfen- 
tretieiit qu'autant quo les accidents teitesttes ne viennent pas 
ebrecher ou annulet ses r^coltei^. 'Or, c*est ce qui est arrive. '■ 

Selon Tusage local, t^s terres, dans to prorntice, ne s'affehAent 
pas par u*n prix d^tentdn^. Le Cultitateiit aiiquel on lee litre^ 
partage par Jnunti4 atec le prbpriiStaire: 'Qn 'appeQe oet homnie, 
en<ltoit, uncMoh parfciaire on metayer/' ' ' 

II s'en, suit que si la grMe otc ^uelqtif^utiie calamite'c^eerle, ' 
vrent d^trulte en toilt ou en |iartie, les pfbduitB. de la teire, 
celuiqui I'exploite et son maltre subiisent^gi^eniMi laperte. - 

'Or, la gteie ayattt ddvast^ la contr'^C cfu's^ tfduveHritu^ son 
modest^ patrimoine, il Venctit &• subir cette ri^ueut dfn eiel, 
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lor8qu*il fat engag^ a iftisser !Pilll€ pour aller 0e metire eutre 
les mains de M. de Saint-Lys et de & ^tmiUe Ainbroise. ' 

l!n oatre^ aautres luaDiears 'sont vehus, en Tabsence du 
remontrant, (e frapper. 

U poBB^e ^ Corr^e une maison qui ^tait habits par qua- ' 
tre ffunilles diverses et snrveillde par un gardien. La femme 
de oet homme ^taut morte^ il a ^uitt^ lepays et is'en est all^. 
n y avait des loyers en arriere. £h l»en ! tons les locataires 
aboflant de s-Jii ^kngnenMnt, sont -partis ; ils ont emport^ 
leors jtUttUes «t la ii^son est vide defniB bieiit6t on ao ! • 
En sjorte qu'il^rouTelapwts des iojen ^bils et de I'an^^ 
aotaeUe. . 

Lamtoasbaeiioeapeniua.a vm xn^tagrer on colon d'luike 
petite pi^ppfi^ iA il ^tait i^tabli* et dont le b^tail avait 4i4 
aehete s^pii la ooutome par le remontrant, de vendre et em- 
porter les recoltes j et de vendre une partie ^u b^tail, le garde- ^ 
ehampdtre s'^tant, en apercevi^t la fraude, oppos^ h Tenleve- 
ment du reste. • ' * 

Le remontrant n*ose penser auz autres pertes qu'il a pu et 

^m du^ubir j^^oette absence de t^ok domicile et de ses affaires ! ! 

^m II communiquait parfois 6es soucisi^ ce sujet a sa fiancee et a 

ses agents ; mais, on loir^pondait de ne pas s'occuper d'aussi 

Setitos choses alors qu'il ne devait songer qu'aux consolations 
'une amie dont les capitanx n'^prouveraient qu'une bien 
''^£iible brdche en r^par^ntises minces d^sastres. 

^e remontrant, chacun le ooncevra, n*a pas pu, depuis la 
rupture an mariage, dontinuer a vivre a Jersey sans y faire 
des d^penses de sejour P Elles sont la consequence forc^e de 
sa reflaenoe ici en attendant le r^glement des indemnitds aux- 
quelles il a droit. 

Afin d'^viter le scandale, il avait temoign^ le ddsir de sou- 
mettre a des arbitres le jugement de ses pretentions et de 
ceHfs de Mme. d'Aiguillon. Cette d^e t'epr^sentee par M. 
Ambroise, avait d'abord consenti a employer ce mode discret 
d'arbitragc ; Mais elle a ensuite d4savou4 ce que son agent 
connu avait fidt, et M. Ambroise a jou^ une sorte de comedio 
en feignant le d^pit, mSme la colore centre I'ez-divinite qu'il 
encensait ; il a» a son tour, pretendu dtre menac^ de voies do 
fait par les jeunes d'Aiguillon et Lallemand, &c., <&c. Tout 
oela etait une manoeuvre employee pour t4cher de faire 
prendre le change aux arbitres, et depuis leur sentence, le role 
a change et la paix a scell^ la reconciliation des amis qui se 
disaient en bronille. M. Ambroise oomplote de nouveau contru 
le Bein<mtrant, et il a eu recours a son ami M. Bisson pour 
I'aider a jeter I'^pouvante^dans son esprit afin de le deciaer a 
s'en aller sans appeler devant vous messieurs, la dame si la- 
talement mise avec lui en rapports. 
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T>e tout cje. qui pr€c^de, il r^sulte un pr^udice con-r 
siderable, au point de vae pxatjeiiel^ subi par yotre xe- 
ipontrant, en dehors des ennuis et des inquietudes n^o<^ 
rales que lui ont caus^es ces inancBuyres de Mme, 
d'Aiguillon et de son entourage. Partant, vptare re- 
n>bntrant vous en porte ses plaintes et d'autant que la- 
dite Di^ime - Ljall^mand d'Aiguillqi^i ^stl expatriable il 
voQS supplie de permettre la saiaie de ses biei^s-meubles 
et effeta et meme la s^isie de sa pBrspnne, par I'Qfj^ 
cier, sauf a elle ^ Conner caution de ae reprteafi^f et 
de Yepondre a la poursuite, totttes fois et quafttes *0lt de. 
la faire approcher devant vous par les voies les pi 
brieves, afin qu'en sa presence et aprds pieuve ,d 
faits 8U8-all6gue8, 6lle soit condam»ee ^ payev^s|>^'f 
remonfrant la somme de huit cents livres &tetling,^tant ' 
par Vole de d^dotnmagement que pour les £^ stui- 
quels il est expose par la pr6sente poursuite. ' 


Et Tptre remontrant selpn que 
irds-oblig^ priera, kc. 
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Le Prince Due de Eohan 
Rohan, de Soubi9e «t 
d^ Yentadour, Comt^ 
SouTcrain da Ftnis. 
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GENERAL GEORGE DON, 

LaU LuuUnafU'Govenior and CommanderAn*Chief of the Inland ; 


AND 


UEUTENANT.GENERAL 


ySIR TOMKINS HILGROVE TURNER, 

Th* PrtMit Umtmaiit-Otvtnur mud Ctmmandir jnCUtf; 


THIS ACCOUNT OF 
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ISLAND OF JERSEY 


IS, 


BY THEIR PERMIBSION, 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED, BY 


THE AUTHOR- 


PREFACE. 


At a time when regions, distantly situated, and un- 
connected with Great Britain, either by political or 
commercial affinity, are thought worthy of appearing in 
print, it seems natural to hope, that an island, in the 
vicinity of England, so long and so peculiarly at- 
tached to it as Jersey, will be considered as entitled to 
still greater attention. 

Jersey, though an ancient appendage tolhe English 
crown, bus hitherto been comparatively but little known. 
Extensive in foreign commerce, its mercantile connexion 
with the mother country is confined to a few ports in 
Great Britain and Ireland, It is tiow become' a con- 
siderable military dep6t, and its former defences have 
recently been greatly strengthened and increased. 

Jersey, considered abstractedly, appears to be a 
very minute and uninteresting portion of the widely.ex- 
tended British empire; and were its importance to be 
estimated by this rule, a particular account of it would 
be a presumptuous claim to public notice: but if we 
turn our eyes from so contracted a medium, and view it 
with a proper reference to its locality, the small speck 
dilates, — ^and the apparently insignificant spot assumes 
an imposing attitude on the European theatre. 
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Tbis island might indeed demand respect as part of a 
PECULIAR and venerable heir4oom of the English 
crown; but even this UNIQUB and honourable claiin to 
regard, is strengthened by the advantages acquired by 
Great Britain from its situation. It is a rampart, — an 
advanced post, — a frontier;— and, in these several- rela- 
tiohs, it ha» withstood various fierce assaults, and hum- 
bled the pride of msiny a celebrated warrior. Placed 
within the very jaws of a mighty, a frequent, an invete- 
rate, and sometimes an insidious foe, it has constantly 
kept on the alert; has nobly resisted the force^ and in- 
dignantly spurned the seductive promises, of a powerful 
acighboury to whom possession of the islands in this 
quarter would prove an inestimable acquisition. 

Jrbsby is likewise highly valuable as a nursery for 
seamen: its. mariners are generally employed in voyages 
of no long dmration, and are therefore always, as it were, 
at handy ready on any emergency. 

It is considered in iivar time as a proper military de- 
p6t; and it is then extremely useful in harassing the 
opposite ceasts, when France happens to be the enemy 
with wboBB we ooAtend. 

In a commercial light Jersey is emiueiitly useful, as 
a regular market for various articles of British manufac- 
ture : these it is enabled to purchase for the consump- 
tion of its inhabitants, and for its foreign demands^ not 
only by the produce of its soil, but also by its foreign 
commerce, the profits of which it pours into the lap of 
Britain, 

Jrrsby, though in extent but a very small portion of 
the empire, yet is the only part of its European pos- 
sessions or domains that has for ages maintained an 
intimate and almost daily intercourse with the neigh- 
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bouring continent in times of peace, and where a foreign 
language has always been, and still is, the Te macular 
tongue,* being constantly employed in the pulpit, at the 
bar, and in all public documents :— it follows, neces- 
sarily, that the modes and habits of the natives, speaking 
generally, must, in several respects, differ from our own : 
they cannot therefore fail to excite inquiry ; and it has 
been the author's study to have this natural and lau- 
dable spirit duly gratified, 

Jersey exhibits, in its edifices for public worship, 
that style of Norman architecture, which prevailed from 
the commencement of the twelfth century to the middle 
of the fourteenth. Most of those structures, if not all of 
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them, have received considerable additions, and under* 
gone various alterations; yet the original form is still 
visible. Chapels, evidently anteriour to the present 
churches, still remain, as lasting monuments of simpll* 
citv in design, and solidity in construction. 
, ' The intended object of publication was, to produce a 
series of original designs, drawn expressly for the pro- 
posed work, comprising picturesque and romantic pros- 
pects in Jersey^ together with near views of several pub- 
lic buildings, both ancient and modern ; all in highly 
finished engravings : and to render the plates still more 
interesting, they were to be accompanied with appro- 
priate descriptions; and a cojpious introduction was 
also to be prefixed. Such was the intention ; — but in 
the course of collecting materials for this purpose, they 
accumulated so much beyond the author's expectat|pn> 
and he received so mauy valuable communications from 
different friends^ that he was induced to extend his plan^ * 

' "* Manx 18 aot properly a foreign but a local language; nor is it 
in so general me in tlie ItU ofMan^ as French is in Jtr^. 
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tnd attempt a more enlarged undertaking. In confor- 
mity with this alteration he now proposes to publish two 
works, so distinct that each will be complete in itself; 
and yet be so connected, that they may mutually refer 
to each other. 

The present volume contains a general account of 
Jttny : in which the natural, political, apd commercial^ 
importance of the island is displayed, a summary of it^ 
laws produced, its geological character adverted to, its 
mtiquities noticed, and the most striking circumstances 
andeyents, whether physical, historical, oi^ accidental^ 
are recorded. 

But though a more ample statement is now given 
than was at first intended, yet to call the work a regular 
history of Jln'sey, or to pretend that it contains a com- 
plete statistical account of the island, would be pre* 
sumption : it will however be found to comprise a grea^ 
variety of useful and interesting subjects, particularize^ 
in a manner suited to their general or local importaiffe : 
It is enriched with four engravings, as specimens q( 
fhe style and execution of those that are to follow, and. 
a correct map of the island, from a recent survey ,^ under- 
taken expressly for the present work. 

The publication of the proposed subsequent work will 
depend on the reception which the present volume may 
receive from the public. Should the author's assiduity 
in this attempt be successful, h is intended that the 
views, which are already drawn, and4heir several d^ 
seriptions, shall be published by subscription ; particulars 
of which will be stated in a prospectus at the eud of 
the present volume. They will then constitute a scene* 
graphical and topographical supplement; and having 
tlie same type and dimen^w* vwj hft bemod up wiljb 


tbe present work : but as t<he engraving of thirty views, 
and a number of vignettes, must necessarily involve a 
considerable expense, the author cannot venture to incnr 
the risk, without public encouragement : this encourage- 
ment he hopes to receive, that he may be enabled to 
continue and complete his plan. 

That no information however may be withneld, in 
consequence of not immediately publishing the views, a 
tour round and through the island is annexed to^ die 
present volume : thus an ample description of the coun- 
try at hirge is given, without depriving the views of that 
immediate local interest, which wiU be necessary to 
identify the several objects they exhibit, or the scenery 
they delineate. 

Though the present publication is on a different plan 
from any other respecting JerMy, yet in writing the ac- 
count of any civilized country, much must of course be 
drifwn from the labours of preceding authors, unless 
where no such previous work has appeared. This spe- 
cies of plagiarism is absolutely indispensable, and it is 
not the author's design or wish to depreciate any former 
Ivriter on the subject: but though he readily acknow* 
ledges any assistance he may have derived from forver 
jpubTications, it extends to only a very inconsiderable 
l^ortion of the work : the far greater part is completely 
new. 

The original historian of the island was Phillipot 
]^ayn. Seigneur de Samarfs, who wrote Les Chroniques 
te Jertteg: these end in A. D. I58d, and were never 
published. From the M. S. of that gentleman, the Rev» 
Mr. FaUe, who is in general the Oracle to which all his- 
torical appeals are made, copied the carl^ portion of his 
liistory* He ivaa likewise supplied with some physical 
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and other remarks from Mr. Poindextre/ one of the ju- 
rats of the royal court. The last editioiv of Mr. Falle's 
own book descends only to A. D, 1734. The aathor 
of the present work has availed himself of his reverend 
precursor's assistance; has occasfbnally, though very 
rarely, copied from him, and has also drawn much ip- 
formation^ in several respects, from other sources. Mr* 
Falle's account is said to be, in some historical instances, 
erroneous ; but real events are often corroborated by 
other evidence: and the author hopes he has not fol- 
lowed that writer in any material errors : he has some- 
times mentioned what others have said on the same sub- 
ject. On several points he has found it extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain precise information. The war prevented 
researches on the continent, respecting articles of ancient 
date : the return of peace having removed that obstacle, 
much valuable assistance from our continental neigh- 
bours may very likely b^ obtained ; and it is higlily 
probable that some families possess records that might 
elucidate many important circumstances. 

It is hoped that no offence will be taken at the very 
few animadversions contained in the work. ** Though 
'* the office of the historian of human manners is deline- 
*' alion, rather than panegyric,"t yet no general cen- 
" sures have been intentionally introduced. The author 
can truly say, with a modern writer, ** I look upon na- 
** tional reflections, in general, to proceed from the nar- 
** rowest and most illiberal turn of mind ; and have al* 
" ways been cautious not to judge of the physical and 
** moral character of any people, from a partial and su- 
perficial vitvf/'X He' has seen, in Jersey, the same 
* So written by Mr. Falle. f Htonah More. 

X Coze's TravelB through Switzerland. 
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variety of character that is found in England, and else- 
ivhere : he has remarked several proofs of public spirit ^ 
and general liberality : and in the charms and endear- 
ments of private life he has witnessed many instances 
of kindness, flowing lirom pure ** milkiness of soul"; firmn 
the highest and best source, ^ loye towards each other*'; 
from a ray of that beneficence which animates the f A« 
THER oif MERCIES, and from whose divine influence, 
as from a conimon centre, proceed all, the charities that 
link together the truly humane and generous part of 
mankind, in one common bond of affection. This so- 
cial and sympathizing tie must not be confounded with 
politeness : even a comparison would be too degrading* 
The author has studiously avoided all discussion of local 
politics, either past or present : party dissentions form 
an object of regret, but are not connected with the 
work. He has merely glanced at some inconveniences 
produced by them. 

The author hopes likewise not to be misunderstood, res- 
pecting the public schools, lately established in Jersejfm 
He mentions that defects exist in both the systems now 
practised in England. Some ameliorations hare been 
effected, and experience will best show where more may 
be introduced : he is very far from wishing to discredit 
the laudable attempts. He is even firmly convinced, 
that several of the regulations, in both the Madras 
school, and that originally instituted by Mr. Lancaster, 
might be advantageously adopted in seminaries ot a 
higher nature; but, as it has been well observed, the 
master of a private school, who should have the hardi- 
ness to pat either plan in practice, must ex][>ect to . 
encounter considerable and probably insurmountable 
objections; yet the "principles have been partially in 
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^ use at Wtnehuter eotlege^ and in some other classical 
** schools/'* The extension of Christianity, under almost 
an^form, cannot hut prove a universal blessing. Nevei* 
l^ere its beneficent efiects, in calming the passions of 
mankind, more strikingly experienced than at the pre- 
sent period. A great but wicked man, who was long 
the scourge of Europe, and who immolated millibns of 
bis fellow creatures, at the hlo^dy shrine of an insatiate 
amhition^ has lately been «« hurled from his" usurped 
** throne." We see this man treated with a lenity, of 
which history affords no precedent. Legitimate sov^- 
reigkis, once dethroned, have seldom long survived theit' 
loss of power : usurpers hardly ever : yet has not death 
tior even severity been the fate of Buonaparte. Under 
fbe protection of Great Biitain the fallen tyrant's life is 
aecure from either open or secret attacks ; and as all 
Hie allied powers have consented to afford him an un- 
merited asylum, there is reason to believe, that, how 
justly soever offended they may be, his wretchedf 
existence would have heen equally preserved, had he 
been placed within the grasp of siny other potentate, 
even that of the sovereign of France itself. 

If indeed we find crimes, of a very atrocious nature, 
particularly prevalent of jate years, is it not because the 
benevolent principles of the gospel require to be more 
energetically ineulcated, and more generally diffused 1 

In mentioning that acts of parliament do not operate 
"in Jersey, unless sanctioned by an order in council, and 

• The New School, by Sir Thomas Bernard, hart, 
"f This term cannot be deemed misapplied; in a moral 
pMni of view, lie mojt be considered as a miserable l>eing ; and io a 
wildly sente, hA mu^t experience alt the mortifying eifectl and ico* 
laiJkKM, aitmdant ob Uaated aabliioa* 


registered in the island^ the author means only to staler 
that this is always the mode of proceeding; and it 
seems to have originated in that dependence on the 
Norman courts, and the sovereign of that dutchy, whick 
continued long after Jersey became subject t» the £ug^ 
lish crown. (See page 173«) ^ 

In several parts of the work, some names of office are 
wtitten in French, others in English, .even in the sane 
sentence. The iact is, that the latter language has. of 
late years, gained so much ground, that several officii 
are now usually spoken of in English* while others retail 
their former appellations. Different places also hav« 
now both French -aud English names, and are mentioift* 
ed indiscriminately in either tongue : this is in part ow^ 
Ing to that intermixture of both languages which beeomeii 
daily more prevalent* 

The same expression or mode of speech will soner 
times perhaps appear to recur too frequently, and pafti^ 
cularly in the tour : this repetition it is difficult to «-- 
void, as other writers must have experienced.* > 

The author has inserted as notes, a nuipbef of coKn 
tracts from other writers* in corroboration of bis own 
sentiments ; and he has, in general, mentioned thie iwiim. 
ces from whence those extracts hawe been drawn : lhi$< 
mode he has thought more likely to give his opinions- 
weight,^ than if he had, by varying the phraseology, tii«> 
. troduced the quotations as his own. He has thtti» alMk. 
prevented the charge of plagiarism. In hia own obser- 


* *' 9oiiie, perhaps many expressions, and occa&iona]]j whole 
*^ tenoes, maj have been inadvertently repeated : a fanlt, great with* 
*' out doD^t^ but paicdonabke because almost uasyoidaMe in descrip* 
'^ tive cQiamoi^yti^Du** 


vations^ he has frequently spoken in the plural number, 
as savouring least of egotism* 

From a perusal of this work, it will be readily per- 
ceived, that it was began during the long war against 
Buonaparte. The wonderful events that occurred in 
that terrible space of time, were succeeded by others, if 
possible, still more astonishing. 

When an apparently lasting peace was concluded with 
France, in 1814, various additions and alterations, ac- 
commodated to the then existing circumstances, were 
made by the author ; and though he contemplated the 
hope of general permanent tranquillity with a fearful 
heart, he was very far from suspecting, that so desirable 
an expectation would, in the short course of a few 
months, pass away ** like the baseless fabrick of a vision/' 

From the very peculiar features of the contest that en- 
sued, the political horizon seemed pregnant with destruc- 
tion to the human race : but that all-powerful Being who 
*' rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm,'' soon 
displayed his divine will; and affrighted Europe saw, 
once more, .the bloody sword returned into its scabbard. 

These rapid changes necessarily exacted repeated alter- 
ations in the work, as those changes affected Jersey in 
several respects : and as they could not always be inter- 
woven with the body of the work, without deranging the 
connexion, notes, dated at different periods, were added, 
as circumstances rendered them requisite. 

So extraordinary a coincidence of opposite wonders 
could not possibly be foreseen : the publication of the 
work, already in the press, became suspended, in the 
hope of concluding in a more durable state of political 
affairs : during the interval, other notes were iadded and 
placed by themselves, at the end ofthe volnme* 
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The grait attd ineMiTement distmce from die pvfit^ 
will» it is hoped, be an apology for the long list of 
errata* 

The aatbor has to ackiioiile4^;e his ohHfstioos to $f^; 
▼eral respectable friends in the isbnd, who hti^e fitvoofff 
ed him with much valuable information on different sub* 
jects ; and he feels himself happy in thus publickly ex« 
pressing his thanks to Charles Konig, esq, of the British 
Museum, for different extracts from a M. S* in that na- 
tional repository ; and more especiafly for his own in- 
teresting remarks on the mineralogy of Jtrweg. This 
subject^ would have been placed in a preceding part of 
the work ; but the author did not receive all his inform- 
ation respecting it in time. 

Authors are frequently accustomed to plead for pub« 
lie indulgence : in some cases, at least, this is a reason- 
able claim. The writer of the present volume hopes to 
be fiivoured in the same respect. He is not the party 
by whom it was to have been composed, having de- 
clined the undertaking : but as he had recommended 
it to a gentleman, who soon after left the island, and as 
some expenses had been incurred, he determined to 
proceed himself; and it has formed the principal em- 
ployment of his leisure hours. He trusts, therefore, 
that no one will accuse him of being influenced by the 
Juror scribendi ; and that the circumstance just mention^ 
ed will plead for minor errors: for any of a greater 
kind he does not desire to be exonerated. He must in- 
deed submit to be arraigned before that formidable body 
of critics, who, behind the curtain themselves, even direct 
and regulate the public taste; at whose sbrowded but 
awful tribunal, they who presume to enter within tho 
literary confines, must, if summoned, appear ; from whose 
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HtMtnte there lies no appeal ; and, retpeeting whose 
oondenmatioD^ there remains no other remedy than pa^ 
tient submission. To these censors, should they con« 
descend to' notice this work^ he can only say, • ^' as ye 
are stout, be merciAil"! 
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JERSEY. 


NAME, 


X HE name by whidb Jxin ct was knowii, lit ftif-> 
cient times, is not decisively ascertained. Like other 
states, it has had several appellations; some so re- 
mote, both in sound and orthography, from others, 
as to elude every attempt to trace their etymology to 
one common source. 

As navigators of different conntries frequently di8« 
tinguish the same spot by various names, as local oc 
temporary circumstances dictate, so this island may 
have been Imoym to the Phoenicians,* the Cartha- 
ginians,* the CeltfiB, the Grauls, the Romans, the 
Francs, and the Normans, under different dencHnina.* 
tions. 

The names of Jersey^ Gearseyy Crersey, and 
Jereseye^f are allowed to have been derived from 

• Probably both thess mttont h«l eomnttrdal relations with aU 
the Mtonds ia the cbaantl. 

f GaHed by tiii» ImI aaioe la the records of the tower aud exr 
theqaer. 

B 




Cctsaredf by which distinction this island was known 
to the Ronians.* Some have conjectured that it was 
previously called Augia : by this name it was indeed 
given by Childebert, King of France, the son of 
Clovis, to Samscm, Archbishop of Dol^ in Armorica, 
about A. D. 550 : but this being subsequent to the 
declension of the Roman power in Gaul, seems rather 
io corroborate a contrary opinion. 


SITUATION, BOUNDARIES, f'ORM, AND EXTENT. 

JsnsEY, at its N. W. point, is situated in north la« 
titude 49^ 16^ and in 9^ S3* longitude west of Lou- 
don.f It forms the most southern island of that 
grouped which lies iii St. MichaeVs Bqy^ on the 
coast of Lower Normandy and Britany. That ample 
gulf sweeps from Cap de la Hogucj in the former 
province, to Cap de Frehelle^ in the latter. 

The distance from Jersey to Carteret ^ or to Port 

* It if so named by the Emperor Antoninui, in hia Itinerary. 

f These calcniatioos are from Moors'i Tables. 

X This groupe is composed of the foHowing ialaadsy via. Jtntj/^ 
Muenuest Aldtmgg^ and Sereq; with the smaller ones of Htrmt 
JMth0Uf and the rocky islci of GUwMjf, Ecnhouy ^. 
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Baily which ave'the two neaxejA French ports, is only 
from five to six leagues* 

To Guemsiey^ abQut seven leagues: 
To Al^kmfijff about ten leagues : 
To Weymonah^ about twenty-five leagues: 
To the Isle of Wight y about thirty leagues i 
To Southampton^ about forty leagues : 
The form of this ishnd is that of an inegnlar panil- 
klogram* Its greatest length, from S. E. to N. W* 
is about twelve miles; and the average breadth may 
be estimated at full five miles ; the width does not 
in any part exceed seven miles. . By a very accurate 
measurement, it contains a superficies of bet^ppa 
thirty.nine and forty thousand acres.f 

Jbrset exhibits an inclined plane: part of its 
eastern coast, commencing at Mont Orgueily and 
the whole of its northern shore, form one continue 
ous range of rocks, rising abruptly from the ocean, 
frequently to an elevation of from forty to fifty 
fathoms. This natural defence renders the island, 
in those quarters, nearly inaccessible. The rocks, 
exteriorly, are, in general, mere naked ridges, pro- 
jecting their sharp angles into the sea ; thus adding 
to the rapidity of the currents, and varyiag th^ir 

* In Jersey land is computed by tergte^; (wo i^r|f/e«anda quarter 
■ttJuof^ one Eof lidi acre* 


courses. In ecveral places the rocks are loosely 
blended with other terrene combinationSj or are In n . 
state of great disintegiation ; henoe many deeply 
indented inlets, and sundry ezcaTatkns, tmre been 
formed -by botateroua tide?, rising, occasionally, to 
forty 01* fifty feet in perpmdicular height, raid dashed 
about in eveiy possible direction. From these ru^ed 
cIlA the land declines tovaids the soathera coast, 
vhlch, in several places, is neaily on a ievd with 
die see. In this respect, Jerseg/ displays a ablldng 
contrast with Guetmey, the BouUiem bowiAuy ei 
which shoots up in high rocks ban the wsler, and 
4edmes towards the ooith. Jefsey and GuertMy 
may be thus deUneated. 



This contraposition is supposed to occasion that 
considerable diSerence in the nature of the soil, and in 
the temperature of the atmosphere, in the two islands, 
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vmch the trlflii^ diirtance betiyven them seems others 
wise to leader inexplicable.* 

In gcaexaH^ the strata of the rocks ran from north 
to south, thus fidlowing the form of the island ; but 
liiose layers are usually more inclined than the regular 
dedinatkm of the surftce. 


APPEARANCE. 

From the wedge-like form of Jebs^t, it must T)e 
evident, that little table-land exists in the island ; 
Nor is the surface a widely extended declivity : it is 
mostly composed of elevated parts, running from 
north to south, intersected by deep, aad, in ge- 
neral, by narrow vales. The sides, or CoteauXj 
of these eminences are frequently steep and craggy. 
They follow the inclined course of the island ; 
so likewise do the numerous rivulets of excellent 

• Dans no mSme lieu, et sous one meme latitnde, la temp^ratttKe 
" pevt-etiv tra diffieraite, seloa ^oe le temio, incline an nord ou an 
" midi, presente sa surface plus ou moins obliquiement aux rayons dtt 
" soleil. 

*• VirfUi poiiniuoi, corame Ta tr^-irien observe Montesquieu, la 
«« Tartarie,sousIeparallelederAngletcrre et de la France, est in- 
*« finiment plus froide que ces omtrees,"— Votagb «w Strix, &« 
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water that gurgle along tbe valleys : lliese receive 
the tributary streamlets that issue from so infinite a 
variety of sources, that perhaps no spot in the universe 
is more amply and beneficially iurnished. The com- 
pavatively long course of these rivulets is particularly 
advantageous to so small an island^ as thereby a num- 
ber of com mills are supplied. 

Though Jersey may be considered as an a^regate 
ofdifierent rocky substances, moulded into a single 
irregular heap, yet its western, its southern, and part 
of its eastern shores, are scooped into open saudy 
bays, separated from each other by solid projecting 
masses. The principal of those inlets are the bays 
of S/. Calherine^ Rosel^ Boulay^ De Lecq, St. 
Ouen, St, Breladcj St, Aubiny and Grouville. In 
tracing the marine line, we may begin with the 
continued range of rocks before mentioned^ at Mont 
Orgueilj on the eastern side : proceeding from 
this spot, we skirt the whole northern boundary, 
until, doubling the point at Gros^nez^ we reach a 
Yugged mass^ called L'fltac. Here an extensive 
curve, like the segment of an immense circle, com- . 
prises a moiety of tbe western shore ; and this sweep 
receives the full unbroken waves of the Atlantic 
Ocean. At the southern extremity of this too fre- 
quently boisterous bay, the clifis rise again to a con- 


sidcmble height, and contmue to a Mrell known rocky 
pfle, called La Cbrbiere : thence, turning eastward, 
they line the southern coast, until they touch the 
town of Si. Aubiriy situated in a beautiful bay of 
the same name. Passing that town, the rocks re- 
cede inland, until a projection takes place at Mont 
Cochotif and another at Le Mont Patibulaire :^ ftu- 
Aer on lies the sandy plain, on which stands the 
town of St. Helier. Immediately beyond this spot 
rises th^ insubted rock, called Le Mont de la FtVfe, 
which extends to Htfore des Pas. Here the eminences, 
that form a lofty sea wall, terminate ; and the re- 
maining part of the coist, from this inlet to Mont 
Orgueil, is flat, and so low as to be occasionally 
subject to partial inundations. 

Thus is Jerseit nearly bounded by physical de- 
fences. It is stiU additionally protected by a chain of 
rocks that rise about a league from the shore, on the 
north-eastern and northern sides. They are called 
Ecrehou, Let DirouiUes, and Lespierres de Lecq, ot 
the Paternosters, having a narrow rocky passage be- 
tween each. To the south, but mote distant from the 
land, lies another ledge, named LesMinqmers; and, 
to the south east, but sUll farther from Jerse^f, is the 
«nall rugged island of aaiwej^, Chauze^, Chaussey, 
•t Choxi. Thew stfida great rariety of smaller protu- 


beianceSy* both above and below the sixrhce^ in diflfer* 
ent parts of the nirroondiBg oceani constitute a mosl 
£3rmidable barrier. Nor are these all^^— thisimtneBse 
assemblage of rocks, by obstracting the natural couise 
of the tides, produces a multitude of strong and di-* 
versified currents, which contribnte a pmdigkMi^ 
accessbn of strength to the other natinal outworks- 
It is a very probable conjecture, that many of the 
adjacent rocks were originally part of the iskuad it- 
self; but torn from it by the ftHce of violent tempests. 
On the southern, the eastern, and the western sides^ 
there are incontrovertible proofs that large portions 
of useful land have been ingulfed ; and slroag 8e» 
hanks are found, in n^uiy places, necessary to pie-* 
vent farther encroachments. t 

* Efery individoal rock that rises above high water mark is distin- 
^aished by a particalar oamey which Is weH knows to the SriienMD, 
and to the farmers who resort to it during the seasons far catting vrmcm 

f The following is extracted from an old MS. in the Harleian Col» 
IcctioB, at the British Museom : 

** It is acknowledged, and the records of those times testify it, ttat 
** in the parish of SL Ouen, the sea hath overwhdmed witliiD tliese 
" 350* years the rkhnt soil of that parish, thai is a vale from beyond 
*' the poole towards Lestac in length, and in brradth frooi. the hiU 
** very farre into the sea, and that to this day stomps of oalLcs ate 
" fooad in the saad daring the ehhe, aad some ruines of baildfngt 
" among the rocks : the like whereof is alsosecn ia the bay of 5<. Brp^ 
** We. Bat of late years, within the memory of most men^ two gnat 

• ShMldnvttUsbsSSO? S«eSoii.AapFa|iwar. 


There is a legendary tradition, tbat ibis island was 
once 80 contiguous to France, that persons passed over, 
on a plank, or a bridge, payinga small toll to the Ab- 
bey of Couianeei. That all the islands in Ais quarter 
formed a portion of the continent itsdf, does not seem 
very improbable: their. external appearance evi« 
dehces some dreadful convulsion: the rocks, by 
mrhich they are encircled, together with those between 
them and France, support this hypothesis. If, how- 
ever, a near approach, orevenaccmtact, ever existed, 
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rocks lying one behind the other in the lea, at a place called Le H^c, 
in St. Clonent's parish, the nearest of which is severed from the 
land a bow-shot at full sea, were joynod to It and serwl wany 
men yet alive to diye vraie npon : which, in former times, was tb^ 
fateof a great ffact of kOid neere Mont Orgwdl Castle, cafled L* 
Bane At Vielki ;. which appeareth above water at halfe ebbe, Uka 
" an island, at some disUnce from the main land.*'— Hare.. Col. 

** The danger of losing valaable land by drifb of moving sand^ 
" forms a drawback on the talae of pn^terty in seveiAl of the Be* 
•* bridean islands. The gnmods, overblown with sand, lo the island 
' of Colly amount to several thousand acres. On the east coast of 
** Scotl^d, these moving sands have been known to do coosi4erabla 
** mischief. The sand, being kept in motion by every breeze, is /lever 
** saffered to rest so long as to acquire natural herbage on its surface. 
M The aid of art becomes accofdiSgly Indispensable i and, to promote 
*^ the growth of sta bent, was formerly considered, both in Holland 
" and in thb country, the liest expedient for stopping the movement 
** of sand } bat the methods hitherto practised have been very insnlR* 
" cient for that pnrpase. Dr. Walker has given a list of various 
*' plants much better adapted for it. Part of these wonld answer 
*' the d^uMe.pprpose of coaSoing the sand, and of aifording pastare 
" to cattle.*'— Walker*s Kconom icai, HnroaT or thb Hebrides, dra. 

e 
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it mutt hare been at ayety remote period^ asno direct 
Idftorical acecraAt whatever records or alladcsi to it.* 

Many trdditionaiy atones^ perhaps most df tbem, 
origiinted in lealeniiits, or cttciimstaaees ; theie^ con- 
foundod mth oAien, or ohsctfred, by tn admixlim of 
fable, become^ in proeess of tinie, envcQiqped in mj%* 
terfous daiiuiess* 

The beighl to which the tide rises, at certain tfrnes, 
seems to render the acconnt improbable; yet it may 
parity be founded ontfuth* JLejPinacle^ a high rook j 
close to the shore, in the north-west comer of Jersey ^ 
would be completely insulated, twice daily, were it 
not connected with the islandy at its base, wliich rises 
above the level of the highest tides^ Supposing, 
therefore, that this 'point of contact did not exist, tmd 
that Le Pinocle were a rocky promontory, project- 
ing fiom another island, sufficiently near to admit 
df a bridge, and all improbability ceases ; while the 
utility of such a medimn must be suffioienUy evi* 
detit, 

fievetal circumstances give a colour to Ihe probabi- 
lity, that the whole of SU MichaePs Bay; firdm Oap de 
la Jffogae to Cap de FreheUe^ or the ;gieater part of 


« The llomaii remafns ftt 3^tKi Or^iieJrCaflHe, kid ^fce eua^ 
Ao«ef, Afford tolemUe proofs ttet they were, wfaen efeeM, <ni Ike 
jHerdMreflhe sen, as tbey 4011 c#tttiiiQe to he. 
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^ majii lond^ <Mr iiifidat^ 

fd, tbe Refill of wirf^r kdiily ftonitw^ to five felhc^xifi 
^tUi^ltiool^ bottom^ afldlQOf BftudMIps %, aodfor mo^ 
tbm Qoetbii^ipf ^dMrnoebctwae^i £««» Jlf40i9tfter5 
Md tliel0wi| of &« ilfiiloy ihe MWter is so di^Upir, and 

tiie botttfM SD Imliei^ thai k k maik^ as im 

In that open bay vii^a Mortt St. Mkbel is 
^Ma^, and (nm wUdh tke ns^bouraig s«9i takes 
its aansv Uie (riiow is 80 flat^ Oiat, ineqnpo^a) lidepy 
Ibe iral^ s^Mtimes ebbs and ^om Owigb ik^.Wf9- 
4«iBiiS exietil of seve6 kagufis. 

Fwto GramOk to aoMry, and ef» tol^iil/^. 
f ffj^^, Ibeiie is no |;rcat depths seldom more tb^n 
seven IMioms ; hAA b^wetn Chamey and the majn 
a«e loanj shoals, 

Pioceeding nortfairaids, alpng the cQastof Francp, 
there is^ near the iwjmtfr of the river Sieme^ a branch 
of which inns up ioCpiiUmcesj the smdl Yillage and 
haFen of li^gneviae. At a distance pf ten miles from 

Ibis place, the sea has only a depth of from one and a 
quarter io two fethoms. The geigneur du MotA 
ChfOony in the neighbourhood of RegnevUle, had the 
fishery of the river, down to a rock, named Ranqui; 

♦ Tli«e marine obsenraiiooi are mostly from U Rochdtc'g Chart, 
jrith which teveial oilicn, in many icipccif, agree. 
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which is now nearly two leagdes from high-waler mark, 
und only dry at very particufar «pring-tlde«. Thig 
affords a proof that the land extended, fomierly, to 
4he rock itself: it^ould otherwise have been alisttrd 
to term it a wcr fishery. Some timeprliMr to the 
French Revolution, that exclusive privilege was con- 
tested; and, after a very expensive process, ^n- 
firmed only two months before the total abolition of 
all seigniorial rights in I^rance. 

A tradition has beeii handed down, in N<nrman(]y, 
that there existed formerly, between Jersej^ Md the 
diocese of Cbirfimce*, a fotest, which extended from 
Le Mont St. Michel io Cherbourg: it is conjectured 
that the greater part of this forest has been absorbed 
by the ,sea; because, at spring^tides, a number af 
trees and stamps are discovered: a circumstance 
that strengthens the idea is, that no vestiges femain 
of a forest, called Sfed, which is mentioned in old 
writings. The verge of this forest is supposed to 
have extended to the parish church of St. Plre^ 
which is now on the very border of the shore, near 
Granville : that church was erected on the rite of Uw 

J 

monastery of^ Sfeci.* 

♦ The following extract, from Uie Roman Catholic Breviary, bcaw 

•n the same gobjeCt : 
*» Pans le 6mc. Steele, Saint P^re, ou Paterae, et Saint Scubilion^ 
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After fMssiog Cartereiy at ivhicfa placfc flie tide ebbi 
. three miles, fhenrater along tlie coast h^nsto deepen. 
iThis is the natural oomeguenoe of approaching the . 
• mce GtAUeffieyyin which strait the current, at springs 
tides, runs at the rate of six miles in an lioar • 

An additional reason for supposing that Narmmnfy 
and J'ersey were, at one tkiie, less distant from eadi 
other than they now ate is, that the laller is mentioned 
hj Papyrius Massonius, as an island of the shore of 
CouUKHce.* This expression seems to indicate an ap- 
. proximatioa which die present distance would ndt 
justify. 

A stfll stronger proof, and one that would alone be 

- sufficient, is the following extract from Steeven*s Sup- 
plement to Dogdale's Monasticmi t j 

** Bernard d'Abbeville, to avoid being chosen Prior of 

- ^* Sin O^pftflii'5, proceeded to the borders of Briiff any, M^ 
^' the penhitula of Chmuse^p on the north-side of that 
** province.'' 

" Tinrent de PoitUry en NetutrUe le flxerent dans le Diocese de Cw- 
** tancM ; omiU 9yuni covie de passer dam vne isle Toisine, poar y 
*' vivre dam une plas grande solitude, iU fnrent retenas par lei 
** Chretiens de Sisci, qui les prit^rentde rester aa milieu d'eux, pour y 
" extirper ridolatrie : Us y consentirfriit, et y fonderent le monastera 
/ •** d« Sisci. Ettuite Saini P^re, ayant He eln Ev^ae D'Avrancht, 
" r\nif a Tage de 8S aM, visiter le sosdit mooastere^ il y maiirat le 
*« leadcnaiii de la fete de Paqoe. 

• See Falle's History. 
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Tins last quetation seems^ likewise^ to cenfiim the 
opnimiy abea^ ^xpnsfied, th^^ t)^ ^ncroadMsent 
of the sea was priacipally on the :conliDeiital side. It 
isy however, highly improbabto,. that an ingidfrnenty 
which tore away, so extensiye a portion of Normm* 
1^9 should have been the consequence of a single 
inundation : it was, dMbiless^ effseted bj nqpcnted 
biMches, and at different pertoda* 

From idl the cireumstanoee now lecited, Ibeie is 
l^od ground for siqiposing that an absorption of cbn- 
BJdetiible magnitude fdmierly took phoe; that it 
happened on the continental side ; and that it eof:- 
tended to the pvesent lochs^andlRtle isle^of JBb-<»&otfy 
to Lti DkxmiUesy and to the Paienmiers; but whe- 
ther this rugged lange oyer Ibnned part of ifeconti* 
nem, or of Jersey, or whether it may be the remains 
of an inteisiedaate isbnd, mutt still be a* matter of un« 
certainty. The gnsat depth of forty ftthems^ between 
Jersey and some part of this extensive ledge, irtiich 
depth does not decrease more than ten fathoins^ along 
the noitbem riieve, from BeUe Hougue \o Pte* 
monty^ renders it probable that the limits of Jme^, in 

the rocks in that comer of the ^Miaer, wbiob is opitosite to the latter, 
are of a very different contexture from thMe on the northflio cofiit, 
ud^ in |;eiieral9 «« perfectly sound* 
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tlifs quarter, liave not experiefieed mudh ^liminiiticm r 
attliesanie time, it most'be admitted, that, throi^faoat 
tlie whdte nordiern e3rteiit, the rocky tlifi are, most- 
ly, in a slate of great disintegration : the nnmer^ 
ous excavations sufficiently prove this. The *foroe 
of tidks, rising forty feet and upwards, round Ihe 
ishindy and impelled jfrom M&fU St. Michel^ at fidl 
flood, sometimes from a height of more than flily feet^ 
must, necessartiy, in stormy weather, and with 'pat^ 
ficnkr wind^, act powerfoHy on rocks in so deterioated 
a state. 


TIDES, CURRENTS, AND PORTS. 

There is something very extmofdinary in the 
lidesy that flow and ebb aiaong these islands. The 
directions they fellow isen totally <uninflnenced by 
others in the chamieL They receive indeed their 
mimefUum at its month, but take diffisrent impulses, 
from the various obstructions that divert the regu- 
larity of their coune. They flow £. S. E. to the 
Bay of Mani Si. Michel. The declivity of the 
shore, in this gulf, is so inconsiderable, that the com« 
iQon extent of tho tide la finim twelve to sixteen 
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miles; and tbe bay is fiUed in the sho^ space of tir# 
lioars. When this is effected^ a new direction 
takes place* The saturated inlet resists a greater 
accession^ and the water is impelled along the Nor- 
man coast, northwards, untQ^ in the course of twelve 
liouri, it has encircled the islands, and returned to 
the spot from whence it began to flow. The cur. 
vents, from being frequently intersected, succeed 
each other, in so rapid a manner, that they are in 
continual motion : there is no appearance of still watei 
in these parts, as in the channel, at low ebb. The 
following diagram will best explain this : 
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These tides rise from fortj to fi>rtj*fiire feet^ 
round flic islands : at St. Malo their height exceeds 
fiftj feel. 

It will readily be conceived, that an immense 
body of water, rising, in the space of six hours, to so 
great an eleration, and diverted, from Its natural 
course, by so many intervening obstructions, must, 
necessarily, produce a variety of impetuous currents, 
running in difierent directions ; and must, likewise, 
form many submarine banks. These circumstances 
aqpply more particularly to Jersey than to the 
neighbouring islands ; for thouigh the bottom of the 
sea, in the open parts, is tolerably uniform^ and the 
depth may be averaged from thirty-five to forty 
fathoms, yet it is said to be more variable on the 
coast of Jersey than round any of the other islands. 
It is high water at Jersey about six o'clock, at 
every new and fuU moon. 

As the flood commences, by rushing full against 
the rocks on the northern shore, it is high water half 
an hour earlier on that and on the western side, thao 
on the southern and eastern shores. 

Though there is good anchorage at Boulay Bay, 
St. Aubin's Bay, and at other inlets round the coast, 
yet not one of them is landlocked ; and the two 
ports of St Helier, and St. Aubin^ U9 both dry at 
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low water. To remedy this last defect', it has been 
floggested, that a safe and commodious harbour 
might be constructed at Boulay Bay ; there beiiig 
always a sufficient depth of water for the largest 
vessels ; but this idea has not yet been carried into 
execution,' nor, indeed, has it ever been a subject of 
pubiic investigation. Such a port would be very de« 
sitable, particularly in time of war ; as, in the raa* 
me line' of France, from Dunkirk to Brest, if we ex^ 
ceptthe modem port ot Cherbourg^ there are only 
tide havens, and not one of them has even sufficient 
d^pth for ships of the line. 


CLIMATE AND AIR. 

From the trifling difference between ^le latitude of 
Jersey y and that of the southern coast otEngbmd^nnd 
Scam proximity to the continent, by wliidi it is em* 
.braced on three sides, an Engliriunan would not be 
led to expect any great variation, between the climate 
of Jer^e^and that of h|s own countiy. There is, 
however, a sensible difference, particuhriy with 
respect to the season of winter. Frost is rarely of 
any continuance ; snow seldom lies more than two or 
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three days on the ground ; and shrubs that require 

to be sheltered^ eVen in Devonshire, and Comwally 

• • » . . . , 

are here exposed without any covering, and seldonl 
receive much, injury, We see, also, camatioiiSy 
pinks, and other spring flowen, blowing, during th6 
winter, in the open air, if ina favourable aspect ; and^ 
with a little shelter, even the Chinese rose. The 
rains are, indeed, more frequent, in Jerntjf; fogs^ 
that rise from the sea, and spread themselves over thi 
hnd, are not uncommon ; and the island is subject to 
boisterous gales of wind, especially from the western 
quarter, from whence it blows more frequently than 
from any other point of the compass. The weather 
b, occasionally, verywarm in summer time; butdiat 
oppresnve sultriness, sometimes ex perienced in Eng- 
land, and on the continent, in hot sunmiers, is seldoiti 
felt. . 

This nearer approach to equability of temperature, 
•is ,|lie natunil consequence of Jersej/^s being com- 
pletely open, on one side, to the Atlantic Ocean, 
and to its comparative minuteness, whereby eveiy 
part receives i portion of the vapours, exhaled from 


, that mmiense. bqdy of water. 


* ' •- j-r .'.-{ 


In the latter part of the spring, a keen easterly 
Wind ^ireyails, .usually, for som^ time s this is re« 
piarkably penetrating to delicate constitutions. 


so 

On the nhok, the climate may be considered as 
mild, and the air as very salubrious. Camden says^ 
that, in his time, the island did not even stand in need 
of a physician ; and in the memory of persons, now 
living, there was only one in the town of St. Helier : 
at this day, the medical practitioners are numerous, 
and most of them have full employment. Aguish 
complaints are, indeed, not uncommon^ in the few 
swampy parts ; and it must be owned, that pulmo-' 
nic attacks are very frequent, and, too generally, 
fetal. These last chiefly aflect young persons ; and 
they may be fidrly attributed to causes, that have 
not any reference whatever to climate.^ Bilious af* 

• Mr. Gamble, lohis << View of Society and Mannere in the Nortli 
•f IielaBd/' mentioos the preTaleoce of oonsomptiom ; and having 
received a medical education, be attribates the disease to the unfortu- 
nate fashion, among; females, of going too lightly clad for the 
▼ariaUeDess and dampness of the climate. Is not this the case in 
Jeney, especially as females arc, move geitenUly, victims of the 
complaint than males ? 

^Where young persons are^ ftom their earliest infancy, accnstomed 
to brave a^ seasons, sudden tranBitions from beat to cold have little 
clliBct. The children of many peasants are, permitted to run about^ 
nearly in a state of nudity. During a severe firost in Bngland, the 
author once saw a chimney sweeper, with no other covering whatever 
than a coarse blanlLct, just fastened at bis neck, and hanging loosely, sg> 
as to leave his body nearly exposed. This youag man vras standing, in 
the open air, to see some boys that were sliding. He laughed heartily 
whep auy one chanced to fall, and did not appear at all sensible of 
the cold. But when perMns, ipore delicately brought up, rush, at 
It, frgni hot rooBs into a frigid aimoiphefei and Ihqi U^ a 
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fections aie likewiie pieraleiit, paiticularly in the 
flummer season* Perhaps^ however^ no part of £arope 
can fmnidi more instances of vigorous longevity^ 
under curcumstanoes by no means finroarable to 
liealth,^ which did not exist in Jersey irheo 
Camden wrote* 


kindof bodi it fa JIimm, tbey ought to hafe Roaitaii coBStitntkiiit* 
The tramitioD is more partknlariy felt in Jltneyf where ivy few of 
the lidtadiitaiits have chMe carriages. 


aHudes to the prodlgloas quantity of salted provisions, of 

different descriptions, especially fish, consumed in the island i and for 

which Indigestible, and sometimes putrid food,* tlie conntry people 

exjphaiige the notritiTe produce pf their farms. To this souFce the 

■any cases of scnrfida, which exhibits itsdf in a sad variety of forms, 

may, in all probability, be traced* To ascribe these deplorable ef* 

Acts to local or atmospherical contingencies, would be an insnlt tft 

common sense, and a libel on the benevoleBt Author of nature. Even 

the higher ranks of inhabitants have been too much accustomed to ii^ 

dnlge a velisb for so deleterious an aliment. Happily, however, this 

vitiated and pernicioai taste ii now dedlninfi anwiig all bol (jhs 

lower clsnei. 


$mh AND jPERTIUtr* 

7)1)6 s(A gf <f fiHi^Br 109 neoessarily, vary variable, 
from the inequality of its surface. The "vrfaole islanci 
is a huge stony mass, the. elevated parts of which are 
often but sHgbUy covered with a gritty substance^ 
composed of the detritus oi x(Kk% wd of sea sand^ 
^mdilg^mate4;pil^^d^f^^^ On the con- 

tary, |he vaHeys have^ great depth of aBuvial mat* 
ter, wash^^ ^piwn Jtgr violent taiwi, from the tfegp d^* 
divities.of Aose slopes, called cateaux^ by which they 
are Straitened ip ^thciur.cq^iae. ^Jhese y^Veys, mh^ie 
not swampy, a»e extremely fertile, and all might be 
drained, and ren^efj^.t^glily ^oduQtive. In m^ny 
{ilaoes, «v^ vdieie the surface is less indented, there 
are from twelve to fourteen feet of v^tative earthy 
and sometimes more. 

An exception must, however, be made to a large 
tract of land, called Let Querroais^ or Quetrois^ in 
the S. W. comer of the island* This district is now 
a mere assembhge of sandy hillocks, which, in 
several places, rise one hundred feet from the level 
of the shore, and scarcely afford nourishment to 
some scattered plants, and a few meagre Uades of 


5pfrjr grm; Ht i$ complett^ 6pga 16 lUe ^^rn 
^gafes ; so tliat^ Wbeti diese are yiolcbt^ tldiMstiTisand, 
frcta Si. Vuen's fiay^ ^ dHftM oter «Ms devbtda 
IttTt of th^ countfjr, ind b tdtisttiM; )iltjjd% is Ihfas 
niaintaiiied* 

Tlie Rev. Mt. ViBe, tbe bistorkti tS Jersey y^y^^ 
ihat towards Ihe ciMe of tUe "fifteenth iseiMiy^ fliis 
desert was veiy fertile. Ite quotes^, from an todent 
M.S. Outtiib md change ^^^ppehed^y^fiitiitetiBh- 
geance, on die owilei8<^ Htdfte laJods^ fi)r ^teUuiffit^ 
the goods of strangers, sh^wfecked' ;*' ' blit he addi^ 
that it might have beenfnmi << tUfte bi^ Mrescei^ 
wibdi^ that blow here, at aldiost 'all 'seartxasof tlie 
'year, and tKat^ dn this«ide of tbelAtid, aie dtily 
seen to drive the sands to die tops of Ae higbeht 
•cliffi." 

It wHI, QataraB/i be uAeA^ why the SKid did lAt 
cover this tract of ground until the iixteeftthcentttiy. 
. Mr. Fallens own acoount sup^ies a veiy rational- itii- 
swer which does not seem to have struck him* He 
says, << In the parish of Si, Ouen^ the sea has^ within 
these S50 years, swallowed up b very liefa vale, 
where, to this hour, at low wat^, the marks of build- 
ings aj^ar among the rocks, and great stumps of 
oadi:s are Been in the sand after a storm.* 

^ See Appei^vace. 
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In fact^ the^ rich Tale> of which he spetks^ was 
yfhclBjy or in pait^ an extensiye wood ; which, while 
it remained^ shelteied the more iahind quarter. 
That defence thrown down^ the wind had full pow^t 
oyer the open adjacent country : and the sand, which^ 
since the accident, has continued to cover Les Quen" 
'CaiSy^ may be a portion of the very earth in which 
. the forest grew ; for St. Ouen^s bay ii;, in a manner, 
payed with flat rocks to a considerable way in the 
sea, beyond low-water mark. These had^ doubtless^ 
a superstratum of excellent soil : the number of 
trees, that are at times discovered, with their roots 
still penetratmg the fissures of the rocks, add thus 
clinging to them, attests this truth.. It is absurd 
to suppose, that a desolation, so ccmsiderable 
in extent, and so complete in its effects, could 
\ have been the consequence of a single gafe, or 
even of an uninterrupted succession of storms t 
the change was gradual, though, probably, ra** 
pid; and greatest at the commencement, from 


• To trace theetgmiologr of local nanwi isgenerally ifdiSicuU task^ 
and frequently an nnsatiafactory attempt. Mr. Falle, speaking of 
let Qtten?ai8, quotes thus from a Latin M. S. of Philip de Carteret^ 
esq, Selgnenr de St. Ooen : ** Nunc Canyetos Tocant.'* 

Quenvais, orQuenyes, seems to be a very natural deriTation frain 
Ganvetos { and as the M. 8, on this subject says, " ventis perflata fiierit, 
et anivenam illam agronim fecundUatera TastaTeriti*' niay we 
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the qnantiQr of aoil, disengaged by the iraves^ 
when the ingulfinent took pLice. The argillaceoui 
and other |Nifticle8 being washed away, or dis« 
ad?ed, left the widy mole^uleii behind, which 
thnsi unoef[i^ted| became.the sport of every wind. 

Les Quetroais npw f9nQ a hxgp and barren 
common. There is an intention of enclosing it fox 
cattivatiop : a derijgn which is suspjcndedi in con- 
sequence of some claims, of ancient dale, that 
haye lately been renewed to the whole disitrict* 

Greneral Don, from a thily public spirited mo* 
tiv«, enckmd fiNrty*£ve vergies^ or twenty acres^ 
which he trenched very deep, and thus reached the 
natmalsoil: whelher this budable trial mi|y answpfy 
in point of expense or not, is uncertain : hb Excels 
lency has however set an cocample, w<Hrthy of being 
imitated, in the same or some other shape. 

Bnt though genemOy speaking the soil is so for? 
tile, that large families are maintained on the 
produce of ten vergvej, or less than four acres 
and a half of ground, yet the ample supply of 

pot imagine thebarbaroui term Cafwetosiq have originated from the 
words cofiipia and ventus, ^n^ thus to signify ks champs du vent* 
Even this last phrase glides into Qwnvais or Quenv/sy as iu that dia- 
lect, whieh is called Jcrtey French, ch is pronounced like k, as iii 
Greek and some other languages. A proYincial manner of speaking 
would soon effect such a change* 
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bountiful Nature is seldom collected to its full 
extent. The fields and gardens, too generally 
present *^a wild, where weeds and flowers pro- 
miscuous shoot ;" but for this confusion, 
' " We ought to blame the culture, not the soil ;" 
since the luxuriant crop of weeds affords a good 
pToof of a prolific matrix.* 

•The inaUention just mentioned is, however, easily explained. 
The island abounds with small parental inheritances: hired labourers 
are difficult to procure^ and too expensive : besides which, the pro- 
prietors liave long been accustomed to manage witliout any other as- 
sMance, than that whicfc they derive from their own families, and 
occasional helps from neighbours : of course they move slowly. Of grass 
land, some remains nnmown, until pait t>f the herbage is deprived 
of a portion of its sap \ and should the ground be ia tiHage, a quantity of 
grain is shed before the whole can be reaped. It must likeWise be 
considered, that families living much within themselves, aad Uxv^ 
i«g their ova small estates, generally dislilte innovations. Settled 
habits descend from father to son, and hence hereditary 
pnejudlces ai^ (brmed, that become by dqjiws deejay rooted, /fiius 
the custom of stacking hay, and cutting it out in trusses, is seldom 
practised. It is, in Jtney, loosely stowed away In barnS ; becomes 
dry and dusty ; and when carted for sale, hanp over on eacb^Mde, 
undappearsy with the exception of colour, aa ifcoming from the hay- 
field. 

Many are of opinion that keeping hi^' id barm, or at least in 
what are called Dutch bams, is a preferable mode to thaf of stack- 
ing it in the open air: but in either way, it ought to be weU trod- 
den or pressed down. This tends to excite that fermentation by which the 
aaccharine quality is developed ; and by which process, analogous io 
malting, the provender is rendered more nutritious. How beneficial 
malting is win appear, when we consider that barley, when raw^ 
yields but a very trifling quantity of sugar ; whereas, in the state of 
malt, the saccharine matter comprises more than half the weight. The 
system of faUowing is unknown in Jerwy. The farmers vary their crops, 
but do lot leave their ground unemployed ; oor does it appear t» 
. ^e necessary. 
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in Mr» Falle's time, the great deformity of thje 
island WM an inciediUe multitude of toads ;^ ita 
pteaent. defonnitjr is the incredible number of weeds, 
whiefa, as an English i^ictdturist sarcastically said^ 
formed one of the island crops. The surface ia 
likewise disfigured, in a variety of places, from 
the protuberances occasioned by an immense num. 
ber of moles, which have been caUe^ the Jeney. 
ploughmen.t The estates of several gentlanen are, 
however, exceptions, ip both respects, lo these 
general strictures. The real population of the 
island is now so great, and the adventitious increase 
by the military^ by masons, and by other work- 
men en^loyed under Government, fiirms so con* 
siderable an addition, that every foot of ground 
should be cultivated to the utmost. 

When Dr. Heylyn came to Jsbset, many 
years since, he found .the inhabitants more in* 

• From hence luu arigen the name of Cr^paux^ so Uliberally ap- 
plied to the natives. 

+ Among the laws of the Twelve Tables at Rome^ was this ordi- 
nance : That no person should use charms to draw his neighbour's 
com into his own fields. As may of the conatrj infaabttants«re» 
even at the present day, strongly impressed with the idea of wizards 
»nd witches, it would be very desirable to find some of this wonder- 
working tribe, whose magical spells were sufficienUy powerful to 
dnvf, all the moles and weeds out of the bland. In this case the 
clergy would hardly.be called upon to perform the certmony of 
•zorcism. 
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flitted €6 iagticulttiml ptvttmStb than ta dianiifiic- 
idles Off conltticfrce; Md he dbtervA, ttiat ^'tftns 
island is generallj verj Mitjful of conn, Wbi^eof 
Ae inbabitants bavenot only enough fdrlixein^ttes' 
Imt' some overplus/' This is &r from bAxsg now 
ihe case. The island does not produce i!aore 
than two thirds of the quantity 'Of <iorn, to 
joiswcir its constunption. "tUe decay of t£lhige 
Arose from a coalition of causes ; and these 
are daily increasing. It isprung from the im* 
im>vetnent of navigation and foreign com- 
inerce, which employed many hands and advanced 
)he price of labour. Corn Was in consequence 
brought from foreig^ markets, cheaper than the 
Jersey fiirmers could afford it :•— from an increase 
of the stocking manufisicture :— from the conver- 
sion of the best afrable lands iifto g^diens 'and 
'cider orchards. These causes operatal wBeh ttr. 
FaDe lived : additional reasras may now. be tis« 
signed. Firstly, an increased population, both 
permanent and accidental : secondly, the quan- 
tity of ox^n and sheep iinporied from England 
for slaughter, and that rrfquire io'be pastured for 
several weeks before they can recover from the 
effects of their voyage : thirdly, the greater rium- 
bcr of horses now kept by the military and pri- 


tOTm carts: and^ fourthly^ the prodigious num- 
ber of cows bred for the purpose of exporting lo 
En^and. For the last tlifee uses a larger pro- 
portion of grass land became necessary, and an 
increased demand arose for the article of hay.* 

From this deficit in the island produce from 
tillage, ^ especially respecttog grain, there is not 
unfirequently a temporary scarcity in the town of 
Si» Helier: this seems to require some counteract* 
ing measure* From contrary winds, or stormy 
weather, the bakers are at times veiy short df 
flour, and the butchers of meat; -so that were 
a deficiency in eiAer respect to happen, at a 
time when an enemy possessed only a momentary 
naval superiority, the consequences might be very 
distressing. The country inhabitants, living prin- 
cipally on tha produce of their farms, would^ not 
feel the inconvenience in igm> serious a degree* 

Notwithstanding what has been said in the be- 
ginning of this section, the sdil of Jersey is not 
to be comprised ui.der the heads of grit, and 
iailluvial deposites. It is in general composed of 

* Th^ remarks were penned during the late war. At this present 
inmnent, jFnIy ISH, though peace has been only so recently restored, 
~|kay has follen to one fourth of the price it obtained a few months 
tecky and hor^ aie daily dedinittg in value. 
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a I^ltit, sandy, and highly fmdifie earth.* We 

^ Thei following comparative estimatet will best displayfthe degree 
of fertility, to which the soil oi Jersey attains : 

The standard Cabvt of the Ulaiid for wheat, and for that grain alone^ 
measures fourteen inches and a quarter wide, and eight inches and a 
quarter deep, English measure ; consequently it contains l515.72iS^ 
cubic iachei. 

A legal Winchester bushel measures eighteen inches and a half wide^ 
and eight inches deep ; it thereforecontains SI 50.4252 cubic inches. 
. The average produce of wheat per acre, in Estex and in i9[«M|psAtre^ 
has been estimated at 24 bushels, each weighing from 60 to 64 pounds 
avoirdupois. The Rev. Mr. Warner, in his History of tile Itle of fVigkt^ 
makes the average in that island only 1^1 busheb. ' 24 bosheli, at 01 
pounds each, make 1488 pounds. 

In Jtr$ey the average on different articles is as follows : 

Wheat 30 Cabots, each vrelgbii^ 30) 

Barley 26 36^ Pounds </0r5«y weight 

Oats 30 *^ 27^ per Vergie. 

Potatoes 300 40) 

Th^ utmost produce of whettt may be taken at 40 X^ott i though 
in 1813 the utmost produce^ on the best land, was 50 Cabott of 33 
pounds each. 

Th^ie is a dilferenoe between fiie pound avoirdopoif aad that of 
Jertey^ 104 of the latter being considered as fully equal to 112 of the 
former ; therefore 13 Jersey pounds are equivalent to l4 pounds avoir- 
dupois. 

Calculating on the above estimates, a JVinohester bushel of Jersey 
wheat will weigh full 49 Jersey pounds, or nearly 52 pounds 13 
ounces Avoirdupois. 

As two Fergees and a quarter are equal to one statute acre, the 
average produce of Jersey wheat, at 30 pounds per Ctibotf will be 
2025 <fcr«ey pounds, or nearly 2181 pounds avoirdupois, per acre. 

The results from the foregoing estimates are interesting : they prove 
that Jersey wheat is lighter than English wheat, in the proportion of 
52 pounds 13 ounces to 62 pounds : but that the produce of wheat 
from the Jersey soil, exceeds that of England in the proportion of 
S181 to 1488. Great however as this excess is, the same dispropor- 
tion in the quantity of flour will, it is presunned, not exist ^ because 
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meet abo with blae and yeUow clay. A sin^br 

the Jenejf grain being lighter, has probably a greater proportion oi 
ftatk, or brao : still the dUference in the qaaotity of Hoar miist be 
tcry considerable. 

The Cabot in which barley and erery other kind of grain, (wheat 
eloepted,) pease, beans, potatoes, &c. are neasnied, is more ca« 
pacious than that used for wheat, the proportion requiring 4 of the 
later to fill 9 of the former. The preceding estimates of barley^ 
Mts, aad potatoes, most therefore be regulated accordingly. 

AH the articles mentioned are struck^ with the exception of potft* 
toes, the nfeasure of which is heaped up. 

In addition to the.eioess in Jenejf wheat, it must be considered, 
tliat both in England and the Jah of Wight^ farming is carried on 
with great attention : whereas in forsejf, several material advan- 
tages are either JwandDg or neglected* 

The author's infonnations from England respecting potatoes vary 
so much, tliat he finds it diflicalt to fix a proper average* One ac- 
count statH the average produce of an acre to be 400 bushels, at 74 
pounds p«v -bushel, or <9,600 pounds. Mr. Warner's statement res- 
pecting the ItU of Wight is, from 60 to 80 sacits : talcing this at the 
medium of 70, the produce at 74 pounds per bushel, will amount to 
only 15,640 pounds. This estimate is considered as too low, the 
other as considerably too high ; perhaps 20,000 pounds would be a 
ftitrer average. 

The Jertijf produce of potatoes is after the rate of 27,000 Jertey 
pounds, or nearly 29,077 English pounds, per acre | so that in thia 
article also, the difiTerence is in favour of /crsej^. 

The general crop of hay is averaged at about one ton per vtrg^^ 
which must also be deemed a very considerable produce* The after- 
math is sometimes mown, but more. usually grasEcd. 

A f^w calculations dedocible from the foregoing estimates, and 
that may be useful in Jersey^ are now subjoined. 

It requires about 13 14 Cabott of wheat to make an English quarter. 

An English quarter of English wheat, contains 496 ? Pounds 
One of Jersojf wlieat, contains 4581 3 Avoirdupois, 


Deficiency 48| 

TO 

bushels. 


The produce of Jersey wheat from an acre is about 41 m Eagl^h 


cbdumalance 19^ thail thiwifh a rery great varie*. 
tjr exists ia the minemlogical department of Jer^ 
seyy neither limeHBlone, chalk, nor any subslanoet 
of a calcareous natture, has ever been discovered, 
except in trifling q)ecimemi :* nor is there maria, 
nor any true gravel. The inhabitants repair their 
roads vfiih rock, broken into suitable fragments ; 
and they employ the same substance taken from 
particular spots, in a disintegrated »stat6, for walks 
in their gardens and pleasure grounds. The sort 
used for these purposes is ery ai||iUttOfiOus; con* 
aeqoently it binds extremely wcU^'yand when 
properly chosen in point of colour, haift much the 
appearance of real gravel, and aearl|r^'^ldl its 

iidvantages. 

« 

The slopes, or coteauXj yield timber, broom, 
gorse, fern, and where neither too steep nor too 
locky, tolerable pasture. 

The parishes of St. Ouen, andSf. Brehde^ 
are generally the earliest, by a fortnight, in 
their harvestings; St. JohfCa is considered as 
later than any other. 

Much of the land near the town of St. Hetkry 
has a superstratum of brick earth, though not Ojf 
the best quality for the purpose: it ia however 

* See MiirsRALoor. 
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employed ; and from a lecent demand for the puUia 
works, and for the enlargement of the town kself^ the 
Ticinity is now crowded with brioka^ies. 


) .• J 


DIVISIONS. 

♦ * r 

The island is divided into twelve parishes; these 
are TrimJtjfy St. John's^ and St. Mary's^ on the 
north; St. Ouen\ St. Peter\ and St. Brelade\ 
(or Breverlard^s)^ on the west ; St^ Lawrence's. St. 
Heliefsy and St. Saviour* Sy on the south; St. Qe- 
tneni's^ Grouville, and St. Martin's^ on the east. 
These^ with the exception of the parish of St. Ouen, 
are again divided into Vintaines^ or double tythings. 
The divisions in that parish are called Cuillettes. All 
border, more or less, on the sea, except St. Sa^ 
viour'sp and even this has one point of contact* 


ENCLOSURES, HEDGE-ROWS OR BANKS, AND WAStE 

LANDS. 

The custwi of Gav^l'kind or an equal distribn* 
Uon of fortune among children,, prevailing, thoii^h 
in a very partial manner, in Jersey y the landed pro- 

F 
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petty is iltonifettriljr dUided into tmall eUatek; fliis oC 
OflnMe teeondltt tdir gi p— d iiig cndbiiiteB* Thev 
circHinicribed pofliDai ate smfomnled fay balifcB of 
an eztraofdinary height, and* of seyeial fiset in thick- 
ness. Many are even fiiced with stone, so as to 
h&ye the appearance of lampulB ; and most of them 
have hedges, or trees, planted on their summits. It 
is difficult to akcerlain why so extraordinary a waste 
of ground, on such limited estates, and in so smaA 
hn Island, stibuld have been introduced, aild stiA 
inore so dial; it should have hecoAie a general cus- 
tom. The approach Ito mosft houses in the country, 
above those of the tower class of fkrmera, is dirough 
It long and harrow avenue, called une chasie: this 
IflLewiste fe, in motft cases, ah unprofitable nte oT 
ground, as the timber seldom gtO'M t6 any i^vantft- 
j;e(His stse. 

Lands so sttbditided in (dcttnt, Uid {frdpridtor* 
ship, require an infinite number of narrow roads, in- 
tersecting each odier in all directions* The waste 
of ground, from all these several causes^ is compara« 
tively immense. Mr. FaUe computed, that, in his 
time, nearly one third of the idand was taken up in 
Aeie, tad di Mher heS^^wmj gkrimk^ drehirds^ 
ito dWhe issues of houses.* In MMttlMped^itm^ 

> TliKmilk iimtm\Mi aO mate tMa^ feiVkyakt in^ iotbilirt* 
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«/fef, or tasdy tiMts^ Ixiidtruijr ^ «1(^> «? ^ 
ttMhem side of tb» itkiiid. T)m»« iB> at Ite SMM 
timer, softcietil c&nie &r •8miiiig» (ii9ltbe. isfopd 
niigbt, i^ greater attrntioQ, be o^ndinvl mooli 
more producliyc. In tbe nor|h, in a Vtiiefcy oC 
places, the lands bordering on the sea are little better 
than heaths : on these are seen only a few sheep, or 
goats, browsing ; and yet^ merely separated from 
those open parts by a loW wall of stones, loosely piled 
?ft Wy occasion^y bu fi^tnn4 ffop? ^ wm ^^^^ 

•(9te of eolti?«lioii,aQ^ <h» H^regate amoiml U co!»W«*MT »«^ 
tban the proporUon of aiiimpro?ed lands in Zf^ioni. and FTofof j the 
Joint nica .of vhich conntrios contpuos 49«4M> sqiisrt i^l«9> Of 
3|,W/?00 f«i«9, r^ wwte lands in tl^ cpmprife 1,7fi8,77T 
acres, or about one fourth part. Some accounts make the propoi^ 
|ioa of eommoni and wasit laadi, in Atflod and fTskl, W 1^4^ 
^f»re f/^ Q|if fl^,. 

In a small island like /srssy, depending so mtich on other coimtrle* 
liirtl|em7n«ae8nlei0fUfe,aiidsolisW0 to be, o|«vi9n^T> 4^ 
priT^ of these distances, t^ cultiya^oa, to the ut^iost fegree, and 
in the most foeneficiJEd manner, of every foot of ponnd, bectees an 
nltfeti pf Ibr biglMst imytrtfBw^ "fow «P«itfy vM wp r*cf» 
t|at % 8Uu|diii| piopnlation of J^its^y on an arerafe of the sane ex- 
tent of tenitory, is not far short of double that of both Mngland awl 
Valst, iter foruuXMHi) 
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appearance evinces, that more of tbis apparently 
Infertile ground might be rendered equally prolific. 
' To- sum up this subject in a few words : the Jersey 
landholders are not enterprising in character ; but 
being in general easy in their circumstances, and 
consuming in their families the greater part of their 
own produce, they in most instance follow, with 
little deviation from the beat^i track, the customary 
inodes <tf their progenitors. 


HIGHWAYS, AND NEW MILITARY ROAD?. 

r 

The Highways were formerly of diflferent widOr, 
and were under strict regulations in this respect: 
there was one of these, called PerquagCf in each 
parish, and il^ had a peculiar destination. It be- 
gan at the churchy and from thence led direct- 
ly to the sea. Its use was to enable those, who^ 
/or some capital crime, had taken sanctuary in 
the church, and had been sentenced to exile, to 
reach the shore in safety. If they strayed at all 
'from the perqUage in going, they forfeited all the 
advantages of sanctuary, became liable to be seized, 
and suffer the penalties of the kw. These privi* 
leged paths were abolished at the Reformation. 
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Along mort of liie old foads tteie raiM a paifeA 
fbot-paib; but (hw, and the carriage-way, are 
in many places rough, and as there is seldom 
room for qu^rteringi tbr r^ts are fifequently d^ep* 
These circumstances render it neeessary to haTe 
the country carts made very strong : for the same 
reasons the wheels are iat^ and turn loosely round 
an axle, that projects considerably on each side, 
and thus permits the wheels to extend or con- 
tiact, according to the distance between the ruts. 

As the banks that confine the highways, are 
generally much elevated, and lined with over- 
shadowing trees, those roads afford a cool shelter 
during the heats of summer ; but as winter ap- 
proaches they' become extremely gloomy, damp, 
and muddy. 

Of late several highways have been enlarged ; 
others closed up and converted into fields. New 
military roads are either completed or forming, all 
round the ii&land ; besides others in . several cross 
directions. 


MINERAL WATERS. 


All the wafers of this description hitherto dis^ 
covered in, J^seyp lare of a chidybeate nature* 


' WumgiaooM vjpAigft m vkible in many paits of 
the i4mif bat two only Mte of any note, and 
own to these little attoitipn is paid. One is in 
Ike pariah of Si. Mary^ tiie other in thai of Si. 
SrnAmr. 


PRODUCE. 

This is ^n ample fields as viell vith respect to 
the natural growth, as to that which 19 t|if ^|&i;t 
of cultivation. Under the fonn^r branch miiy be 
comprised most kinds of fonegt tree?^ particularly 
the chesnut^ efau^ and wl4te pa)c* These and 
other species of timber trees, would acquire much 
gii^ater height, and girt| were it not for tjbe 
circumscribed area of tb^ enplp^re^ round wbicll 
they are planted*^ 

The^e small fields lequiiing e:ippQ9ur^ to thf sun, 
the fanners ure obliged to lop the wide-spreading; 
branches, and also the heads. A few groyes in- 

• la proof of this, we need only mention, that, in the year nO#» 
an oak was felled in the eenietcry of OroavtU* church. The dimen* 
liens of this tree were so extraordinary, that It trarsvppoied to con. 
tain afl^ tow of tMfW. Vnc t(ar|p alone fll|cd #mc cai^t Jf^ the 
whole sold for only the trifling svm of foity-foor ecus, of three Ihrf 
each, or, aacordlos to tiie j^rMcaCfaie oCmpofy, j^i 14fc. iiHfiBS* 
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deed exists but neHmig thai can be otfled a wood^ 
Yek 80 nummms aie tliiMe pollaidt, tbtit/oft ttu 
iuD^ a Tfew firom anj ekvtied pait kihad, tlMr 
vhole iaialid a^ean lite ofte omitiinml fanM t 
xaaiijr home$ being delBply buried ni ^gin^ tttA 
embtmeied tvj the Aick foliage «F faitomdtag 
shade. Tkeae gloonj leceaes lirere^ probaUy, di 
the iDtarioar pastBy Jdbetod for shelter fimn the 
Mfjk ^nnds, lliat are so inqimit in this ishukl{ 
Md jwar the ooast, in efdar lb be tmseen bf 
l^naUcal inTlidlBn. 

Anidi^ 4he laid f^alfts fhn wfpom to be in- 
d^enona, we may paMioidarifle as of most mfli^ 
lbs Jtmbm Ztnetona^ (aAadder)^ llie iMedb^ 
<weU)y langle-ohanieBiile, gease, broom, fiBin, and 
healh^ ynfk te tatensiire Vaiietj of amnatic herbs** 
Theie ate also mOieb, comoum masiuoomsy nad 
(be anafler fciiid, daSed aqoalty Champignomf hf 
thel^^reaeh* Lanrer and samphire are feand, 4baagli 
dvdiy on the n<n4hem coast: 4he ftnaer Is a 
amrine prodiiotioiiy of whidi liule use is ajMrta 
id Jersey: the htter can be gathered without 
that lerrif/flog xisk, which oar great diamatic poc^ 

• ^lagciclmmeaile aiMi healk ^ntmtXy m^y ikt pUwe of Ibe 
Miblto 
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8D emphatiisaUy and justly describe* ' The rteky 
joliffit though fie^netitly very sleep, Bxe seldom of so 
lieetling a fonn, as to prevent the hardy naliveB from 
descending them "without- bssistance. Among the 
daagerout though medicinal species, those most na- 
met-oos are the DigUaliSy (fox-glove), Th^meloRa^ 
j(spui^),* and the common night-shade. 
' In^ ah agriciiltui-al respect, Jtrtey produces att 
the fariaacseous species of grain; ttnd the variouB 
ipdible roots, and' oUier v^t&ble. sidistances, Ifaat 
are reared in England. The bearded nvheat, call- 
•€d in' Jersey Droinent Tremaisy (FrumtMum iri» 
»mear€)y from being soim in the spring and reap* 
ed in three months, is likewise cultivated. It is 
esteemed io be eqaally nutritive as the specie* 
-usually raised in Gt&U'BrUamj but the flour is 
-not so white. Lucem and clover are in general 
cultivation, wherever the soil > will admk of the 
former, whose tap root, when it finds an oj)pot- 
tunity, will penetrate to the depth of Several yards. 
Few other artificial grasses, if any, are sown. 

* This plant is constantly met with in the slopes, or coteaux, espe- 
ciallT'tf nnder the- cover of irees, or underwood: iH these place^t 
where the free current of air is impeded, spurge is extremely offeosive 
to the olfiutory nerves, aad must be peniciOin. The author has 
Mme TfBaotk to tbink» that he eontracted aa iodisiiOBition that last^ 
aeveral days, from having inadverteotly left some spurge one night ja 
his bed-chamber. 


Of ^tber plantS) ao aosuooesBfid attempt has beep 
made to rear hope^ Ftom the nsiiate of the soU, it 
appears likely to answer, though so delicate a plant 
as to be injured by slight causes. 

Private gardens yidd every tMtural* luxury that 
the climate can produce ; and from this source tba 
market is principally supplied ivith such articles a3 
require atleJiUon. The peadi^apricot is r^aiarkable 
tot its size and beauty. Melons are in profustcw, 
and stiaivberries have been noticed for superiority of 
flavour. Of wintry fruits the pearmam, which in 
England is. principally applied to culinary purposes, 
and seldom lasts for any length of time^ is here a 
very good eating apfde also, and reckoned to keq^ 
longer then any other; whereas the russeting, 
which ill England is considered as the best store ap« 
pie, is in Jen^ but little esteemed, and soon 
decays. But the pride of this island Is the C%au« 
manlelle^ a pear, sometimes nearly a pound in 
weight. This delicious fruit frequently seljs on 
the spot for five guineas per hundred, and is $ent 
to Ei^lisk friends as a particular present. The 
colmar, though in less general estimation, is by 
many considered as even a superiour kind. Both 

« The word naturul is osed^ became is Jerte^ 1iot*hoiise finltt we€ 
KtUe known. 
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these spedes keep ifor fleverftl months ; tmt they re- 
quire great cafe and ahnost daily attention. 

The chief produce, however, of the island is ci- 
der, of which about S4,000 hogsheads 'are annually 
manufactured ;* and of which nearly 1800 hogs- 
headsf are exported to England. ; This liquor is the 
CMinum bererage of Jersey. ; but the farmers aie sel- 
dom very nice in assortbg their fruit, so that diflfer- 
ent kinds are mixed together, . and the damaged ap- 
ples are not often separated. The cider retailed at 
St. HeUer*8 is in general detestable,* though the 
regulations respecting it axe yery stridt. 

' There have of late years been two cider manufiic- 
tories established, and from these the liquor is ex- 
cellent. 

Formerly the principal drink in use was mead ; at 
that time there were many apiaries : these are^now 
'much neglected, though the Jer$ey honey is said to 
be of a very superiour quality. 

• This 18 luppowd to be the averafe : ia a plfntifbl year 86,000 
Boipriieads have been made, and perhaps a stiU lar]ger qoantity ; bat, 
amoag the fturmerB, who are large conramen of this beveragip, noch 
water is mixed with the juice of the apple. From thifr cause, and 
from the nature of the sulyecl, it is hardly possible to ascertain the 
actaal produce of the fruit Itsdf* 

f This is computed fk'om a registered amage of fife yean, bdog 
from 1S09 to ISIS, both years ioclusiye. (Set Co^prcacB.) 
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IClinmE, WRACK, CALLED VRAIC, AND VRAICKtNa 

Thonirli neither cbalk, limestoiie, wir mark) has : 
bitheito been dislfoTerecl in the Island, jet the Divine 
Goodness lias not left Jersey withoiit a substitate ' 
fof other manure t thb'is ^to weed^ of difierent spe* 
cies of Alga ^ all called in the island by the general 
name of ^tmic. This marine vegetable grows lux* 
uriantly «in:tbe rocks round the coast. It is gathered 
onlj at oefltajn times, appointed by public authority. 
There are two scsasons for cutting it: part is dried^ 
^nd serves for fuel; after which the a^hes are used 
for manure: part is sptead, as fresh gathered, on tb^; 
ground and ploughed in: it is likewise scattered: 
in the same state over meadow land, aud is said- 
to promote the growth c^ grass : k may, perhaps, 
have thiiB effect ; but as the solar heat, and the fre^ 
quent stormy winds, sooo parch it, ftome of its salu- 
tary influence seems likely to be lobt}* and it appears 
probable, that a slight sprinkling of sea water would, 
though perhaps in a less degree, have a similar effects 

Though regular vraicking is permitted only at 
stated times, yet, as in tempestuous weather large 

* In dry seasom it » not vafreqiienUy oblifed td be raked eff tlw 
lead. 
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^oaotitiet av6 ton ffom the rockf, and drifted oa 
shoiey.ib^ fygniBim ace at all times on the sratch; 
so that, eyea in the midst of ivinter, ivhole families^ 
cosupritimgt mimj, wmmw^ and childteB, of bcffh 
sexes, ate «xti mUng together tlie highly prised 
boon of Neftuae, and sooietinies bfeast high in the 
mrter; irrsicluag, like a CaAoIic bo&dayi sus^ 
pending all other seottlaremployaKnts* 

Stable dnng vms faiaeilj so little eflteeiyied, that 
it beoane necessary to pay for its removal : this pre* 
judioe is done away; and dung is now purchased 
as a desirable aitide of nanure, by those who, not , 

many years sinoe, were paid for dearing it away. 
Fmje, amalgamated with stable dung, and sufiered. 
to rol, woadd doubrtess form an ezoellent species of 
ttamire. Soot, coal ashes, and other substances of a 
similar aatuFe, do not seem congenial to the soil of 
Jtnej/^ which consists principally of a light friable 
eaith ; tbongh they m'^lit be useful to the stiff lands^. 
«r if iqixed wjtb other substsooe^ 
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ZOOLOGY. 

Natural histoiy is so extensive a subject^ antji so 
many of its articles mH be found under different 
beads in this work, that we shall content ourselves 
with particularizing a few species in the animal 
world. 

Of domestic creatures the horses are small, but ' 
strong and hardy, though frequently worked at a 
tery early age. ' The cows are of that breed known 
in England by the name of Aldemey cows; the 
far greater number, however, if not all, are now sent 
from Jersey/.* They are smaller and more delicately 
formed than the English cows, and yet the oxen are 
sometimes very large and strongly limbed. These 
last are employed in the labours of the field, and are 
frequently placed in the shafts of a country cart, 
with two horses in front. The sheep are diminutive 
and mostly black. In a very few places the breed 
of goats is encouraged. 

Of useful wild animals almost the only kind is the 
rabbit. A hare is occasionally seen; but no other 
four-footed game. 

* They were, donbtlen, brought origioaUy to t/ersqf, from JVonr 
mandpf as the saoio breed is common in the latter province. It it 
however probable that the fint cows imported into England from 
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The principal noxious animals are 'ireasels and 
moles. Toads, though still numerous, cannot be 
comprehended in this list. We must not however 
omit to mention that there are three species of fi^ld 
mice ; the common kind varying from the domestic 
one only in size. Another sort approaches nearer to 
the bulk of a rat, and is of a grey colour, with long 
hair: these have four teeth, two below and two 
above; but those of the lower jaw are twice the 
length of the upper ones^ their eyes are so small as. 
to be scarcely discernible : but the most remarkable 
circumstance respecting this animal is, that, though 
the ears are proportioned to its size, they are com- 
pletely hid under the length of fur. When this 
covering is removed, they appear of a thin bladder- 
like substance, perfectly divested of hair, oy down*. 
Thus has Divine Providence secured the or^n from 
injuiy when the creature is burrowing in the earth. 
The third mouse is that called mug araneusj and it 
agrees exactly with the species described by Dios- 
corides, in his account of Mygale* This, sort is not 
half so l^rge- as either of the former pnes. It is of a 
dun colour every where, except on thct.boUjff whicli 
is white. The singularity of this diminutive animal 

these islands, were sent from AJdemey; and that the name has bees 
. continued, to prevent any supposed diminntion in tlieir valiie. 
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^ that its excfem^t is perfect musk ; fiom ivbettce^ 
m Jersty^ it has obtained the name of mmquimc. 
They weie foimerljr mnch more nmn^poas than afc 
present. (The foregoing particulars respecting mice 
are principally extracted frcmi an old M.S, but it» 
contents are yerified by observations at the present 
time.) 

Besides flie birds common in England^ there is iar 
Jersey the red-legged partridge ; a beautiful speciea 
once very' numerous in the island, but the race is 
now nearly destroyed. There are also wheatears^ 
woodcocks^ in cold seasons ; abundance of linnets^ 
both red and grey; blackbirds, thrushes, wrens, 
&c; but not » single nightingale. Of birds less in 
request there are cormorants, giills, and several other 
aorls. 

Though plenty of small snakes in the island, 
ihere are not any venomous reptiles. Toads, ibr 
which J^egf has been stigmatised, are of several 
speoiesi and some of a monstrous size.* Many verf 
beautiful lisarda of different hues are constantly seen, 
basking in tiie sun^ during the summer season. 

Among the insect tribes the gnats appear to be 
chiefly of the morio species, of the culex genus, ha- 
ving feathered c^eniia?. They are not troublesome in 

• ItiBsaid thatatGaeroieytsadscaBDOtUTr. 
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tfie hpnaes, nor do tbe inhabitants complain of being 
bitten by them. In fact, the unequal surfaoe of t^ 
tfland^and its wedge-like form, by liot peimitting 
any gieat accumulation of stagnant water, prevent 
those crcatuies from being generally numerous* 

There is one winged insect that so much resembles, 
the humming bird, in some of its habits, as to haye in-^ 
duced persons to consider it as of the same species. 
Its size is that of a large humble bee : it does not 
light on any plant ; but continually fluttering, with a 
kmd huihming noise, it introduces a long proboscit 
into the cup of a flower, and thus sucks out the 
mobture. 

The coast of Jers^ abounds with a great variety 
of fish. Most of those known in England are caught 
here : but the haddock, the smelt,* and the muscle, 
9re rarely if ever seen; nor is the cod a frequent 
visitor. The fish most in esteem is the red mullet. 
The aum marina^ called here^ by corruption, the or- 
S9ier, is likewise prized, espedaUy by the natives. 
It is a univalve shell fish, of the haUoUs. genus, with a 
row of perforations on one side of the shell. This 


* A fishy which in size and appearance greatly resembles the smett^ 
and is sometimes called so, is common at a particular season.' It it 
aamed gradtwi butit wants tbe pecaliar scent that the real smeK 
emits. 
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ammal is eiqoal in size to a middling oyster ; bat hat 
no under protection : it is very muscnlar, and thus 
clings to the rocks. The interiour of its shell exhibits 
the prismatic colours, and has been used instead of 
mother of pearl, though too thin for general pur- 
poses. The rocks round Jersey swarm -with con- 
gers, some of which are six feet in length. There 
are also four species of the squaltis genus, including 
tbe squaiinay or angel fish ; the last is indeed sddom 
caught. All the other three sorts are eaten hj the 
lower class of inhabitants : theise fish are firom less 
than two feet to six or seven in length. There is m 
slender fish like a very small eel, named kmfott. 
This kind is also taken in the west of Englandj and 
is there called sand-eel. Though an inhabitant of 
the water, it is seldom caught there ; but having bu^ 
ried itself in the sand, remains under that moist cover« 
ing as the tide ebbs. The sand being raked with a 
blunt insttument, shaped like a reaping hook, the 
fish is brought up by it. Night is considered as the 
notiost eligible time for this employinent, which is like- 
wise often followed as an amusement. ' 
^ Great numbers of the adimd or sea anemone, some 
yfiih red and others with white tentacular cover the 
rocks that are left dry as the tide recedes. There is 
likewise found lA the Uttle pocds, fi^rmed in the cff- 
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vities of tbese locksi a species of die Umax mmrnms. 
It appears like a lamp of coagulated blood ; and^ on 
beiiig gently pressed^ emits a beautiful purple liqucnr 
of some durability^ and ^vdiidi does not seem to be 
very readily effiiced by the usual diymical agenlS4 
Tbis marine animal, if put into a basin of sea ivater^ 
aoon vxbibits itsdf as a kind of enoimousslug, ha- 
ving on each side -a large membrane like « viiig» 
covering half its body, and Trhich it mores like a fin 
as it glides along, but which is not displayed unless 
the creature is in full vigour. There not being any 
inuming streams that can be termed rivers in Jeneg^ 
and bat few ponds, there is very little fvesh-water fish. 


LANGUAGE. 


The Yemaoidar lai^uage js French. Divine 
tervitie, and preaching, the pleadings at court, and 
4he public acta, are all in good French; though, im 
legtadoCUiHents s<wie obsolete forensic terms are stiU 
retained. The upper rai^ understand and occa« 
aionallyqpeak k; but, in compliance wtth cuiBtmn, 
«and to avoid the appearance of an affected superi* 
ority, over the lower classes, they, too frequenifyf 
.«onver9e in the provincial tongue, or, as it is calk4> 
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Jersey French.''^ This b a heterogeneious compound 
of antiqaated French, inlennixed with modem expieiT- 
81003 and gallicised English words, so that it may be 
termed a kind of lingua franca; and it is pro* 
noonced, especially in the country districts, with at 
most abominable paiois • The different parishes even 
vary in these respects, so that there are more dialects 
in the language oH Jersey than in the ancient Greek. 
This medley is really disgraceful to the island, and it 
is extraordinary that nq efforts have yet been made 
tO' remedy the defect. English is, however, becoi^ 
ming daily .more and more prevalent ; the necessity 
of comprehending the sddiery has made it under* 
stood, even by the market women : it would indeed 
be soon equally spoken throughout the island, as the 
present jaigon, were it particularly encouraged. 
Political considerations seem to render this highly de- 
sirable. The author of the present work was so fulty 
impn^ssed with a ^nse of its importance, that he once 
formed a plan for more generally disseminating the 
English language in the island. He reasoned thea^ 
and he still reasons, thus : Jersey is situated on the 

* In this respect the Jersey gentry are more condescending than the 
higher inhabitants of Hainbui|;h. At the latter place, a master 
ipeal» to his servant in High German, and the other answers him in 
Low German : both understand each other ; but de hepr cannot pol« 
lote his Ups with the vulgar dialect, and wo«ld feel It as a pnswnp- 
lioDy were hb inferiour to iw the polite one. 

B 
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vf ry shore of France i ia the toftex^ tt» it tteie, of 
our, too freqaenti/) most formidable and enterprising 
foe* ; every mode of defence becomes, therefore, an 
object of moment. A regfubr military force vill^ 
doubtless, effect much ; but the integral— the natural 
-«-<strength of every country is that intellectual band 
l^y ifbich the inhabitants are united in 8entiiBenl;-^4n 
cordial And personal loyalty ;— the resuks of animated 
affection .i- Loyal indeed, and in an eminent degree, 
the islanders have always been : but from their for« 
i^ier comparatively triiing intercourse with Great 
Britain, and from the dissimilitude of laii^iiage, their 
attachment to the mother ooontry, and to the aarve- 
reign^ seems in those days to have ^rung chiefly 
from hereditary impressioB ; scarcely frdm any gam- 
ine sympathy of heart towards the English tiiemsdves, 
in preference to the natives of other eonntries, or from 
any real congeniality, ojr approsisiation ef cfharacter. 
It could not be otherwise ; the greater part of the m* 
habitants^ living much within thams^es, and fium-* 

* fktaxigt it would appear io ^, were it not so ^larioi; a truth, 

** lAnds, ioterKcted by a narrow frith, 

*' Abhor each other. Moantalos ioterposedy. 

** Make enemies of nationi, that bad else, 

« 

*' Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.'* 

C0WPCR4 

. f Ste jwte towsiii tile «Bd sIVrita aitd aicitAirr antimf. 
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ing tbeir ov^q imall paternal inheritances. The an- 
nals of historj sufficiently evince, that national uni- 
formity, of every kind, has a centripetal force and ten- 
dency ; like the blood, 'which, -whQe it circulates 
through all the finest ramifications of the body, re- 
turns again to the heart. Nonconformity, on the 
contrary, generates a sort of public schisln ;^— breaks 
a link in the national chain ;— disorders the body 
politic. To allude only to modern times, and to 
British records : Why was the Highland dress for- 
bidden to be worn in Scotland, after the rebellion of 
1745 ? and why, in Ireland, were the names of White 
boj/y formerly, and of United Irishmen^ of later date, 
so pointedly the objects of ministerial vigilance, even 
after the seditious plalanxes were broken ; but kst 
the dress in one country, and the appellations in tlie 
other, should prove bonds of union ;•— sources ' of 
compact ;*-rallying points? 

The internal commumcation throughout the island 
has been of late much promoted, and the inter- 
^ottvse with Grait Britain considerably increased* 
These causes, together with the number of British 
Iroiops, stationed in Jersey during the war^ have ma- 
terially contribu,ted to the diffusion of the English 
language. But a more direct encouragement woiild, 
in a few years, render Jersey^ in every point, as it 


already id^ in most respects^ completelj to English^ 
inland. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

This article may be comprised under three heads : 
these are, Dmidical monuments; Gaulish and Ro- 
man coins, together ^ith the remains of Roman forti* 
ficatiobs ; and Christian religious edifices.t 

Of Dmidical monuments, J few remain at the pre- 

* The term EngKsh h, io regard to Jenejf, more consistent with the 
island constitution, than British would be. 

f They will be foun^ more particularly noticed in the descriptions 
that accompany the views* 

t , ** The Asiatic origin of the Dniids has long been an ackoow- 
*' ledged point in the world of antiquaries. The evident Cadooens 
*' of Mercury, designated in the globe, wings, and serpent, that for- 
** med their grand temple at Abnry, are abundant testimony of their 
** connection with, |f not descent from« Buddha. Mr. Burrow says, 
^* that from Siberia the Hindoo religion probably spread over the 
*' whole earth ; there are signs of it in every northern country, and in 
*' almost every system of worship: in xhgland it is obvious^ 

** STOlfEBSHGE IS EVinBVTLT OHS OV THE TEX^ES . OV 

***BooDH. He finally gives it as his own decided opinion, that the 
** DKOins WBBE BRAHMiNB**'* (Maorice^s Indian Antiiinities.) 

Mr. Maurice considers, therefore, that ** the celebrated order of 
*' Druids anciently established in Britain were the immediate de« 
*' scendgnts of g tribe pf Brahmins situated in the high northern la« 

* Asiatic Resesrrhesi 
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«nl period; but it ia conjectured that formeri/ 

'* titadci, borderiof on the vait nunge of Caucasus. That theie, da- 
'* ring that period of the Indian empire, when its limits were most ejc« 
** tended fn Asia, mingling with the Celto-Scythian tribes, who to> 
** nanted the immense deserts of Grand Tartary, became gradnaliy in. 
'< corporated, though not confounded, with that ancient nation ; fn- 
*' trodooed among tliem the rites of tlie Brahmin religion, occasion- 
*' ally, adopting those of the Scythians, and, togetlier with them, i« 
** nally emigrated to the western regions of Europe," 

«« Hie Dervish of the East, and the Druid of the West, are thesaam 
*' character, under names but little varied : indeed Keysier expresdy 
** afiurms this : * Sacerdotwn genut^ apud l^rca$^ ab antiquistimiM 
** temporikuiy cotuervntum DMsrii^ et nomine ef re DRVtnii,*' 

** Like those of the Persians, at Persepolis, the Dmidical tempki 
'* were open at the top { for, like tliem, tlie Scythians esteemed it im- 
** pions to confine the Deity who pervades all nature, and whose teni^ 
*' pie is earth and skies.'' ' 

** The British Druids seem, however, to have exceeded, if possible, 
'* even tlieir CSaulic neighboun, in savage ferocity of soul, and bound- 
** less lust of sacrificial blood. The pen of history trembles to relate 
'* the baneful orgies, which tlieir frantic superstition celebrated, when 
*' indodng men, women, and cbUdren, in one vast wicker image. In 
'* Ihe foim of- a man, and filling it with every kind of combustlblei, 
" they set fire to the huge colossus. It is not without reason sui- 
** pected, that they sometimes finished their horrid sacrifice with a 
** still more horrid banquet !" 

** The Druids, like the ancient Indian lace, worshipped the sun, 
« under the form of erect, conical, and pyramidal stones; the sym- 
« bols of the sohur beam.** 

*' Hie worshfp of the Druids was not confined to groves : on the 
*' loftiest eminences it was their custom to pile up rude irregular 
*' heaps of stones. Many of these Mercurial monuments still remain, 
*' on Ihe summits of the mountains, in Cornwall^ Wales, Scotland, 
** and Ireland : some are of immense magnitude. They were caUed, 
*' in' the ancient Celtic language, GAmws ; being, for the most part, 
'* of a conical and pyramidal form, with a large fiat stone invariably 
** placed on the apex, on w)ach the sacred fires on the great festivali 
'^ were kindled.** 
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tibeie were many moDe, that have been removed to 
make room for the plough, or broken in pieces for 
the double purpose of erecting dwellings and enclo* 
«ii^€elds. 

** Sometfmfs these obelisks consisted of a single stone" set aprigbt* 

**' The Cromlechs are broad flat slabs placed on high in a borisca- 
•^ tal postore apon others fixed on tbeir edges in the ground.*' 

f Mr. Maurice sapposes the name to be derived from the Hebrew 
4!kt8rmwtlMachf a demoted stone ; or C^remiMcA, a homing stone. 
^ The Cromlech of I^ayon in Cornwall is Cbrty-ieyea fact in cir- 
«.* cuaifere«ce» and Mneteen fieet long.* ' 

•• On the Caims, the Drui4s« oo May eve, made prodigious fijreft." 

There were also stones placed in other directions : the upright 
ooev are supposed to have likewise served fpr gnomons. 

Among the stone monuments of the Pmids, that circle called the 
ellipsis, was frequently used. 

Mr. Mavrice conceives, that the celebrated Scandinavian God 
** Oden, or Woden, was no other than the Taut of Phoenicia, the 
^ Hermes of Egypt, the elder Buddha, or Boodh, of India, the Fo 
** of China, and the Mercury of Greece and Rome :" and he adds, 
' ** The religion of almost every nation of the earth, previous to the 
"*' happy diffusion of the Christian doctrine, exhibited little else be- 
^ vHes the shattered fkagmeots of one grand system of primitive, I 
'^do not say the earliest, theology, once prevalent in the Greater 
•♦ Asia." 

Nearly the whole of the preceding cjetevd^ Wte is collected 

^'irom different i»arts 4>f the Rev. Mr. ^f^^^irice^f Indian Antiquities ; 

. fu^ il is hoped that those readers who have not perused his wofk, 

will he gratified by these extracts, on a subject so interesting to 

. «yery.antiquariatt«* 

(For further information the reader may .consult Csesar De /^^ifo 
GalUcOf Rowland's Mona, Borlase, Toland, Grose, Camden, Bryant* 
the learned but too hypothetical Stukeley, and other authors, bf th 
' ancient and modern. 

* Dr. <^1aike, to his treT«ta, nentioas that " certnin 9ra)iniiii8, vho hadacoHii* 

' '* ipanled the Indian army, in tu march from the Red Rea to the Nile, from Coaseir 

i^ 4o Kcne, saw at Dendera the reDMceatiitioii of their cod Vi«hiia, amqaff the an- 

** cient scntpture of the place." Bourrit in his Mneriire^ says: ** Ce§ DrmiUag 

*^ etoient GauIoU eu 6'e«(M, ntOUnt hwtoroUwi dM^^m <f ASwu BeUinutt v»pon- 

** tbuU a fJfU^n tkt Qrwca el 4st LotliM.** V^ri a, «cc««» f • 
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ThoB^ of a decided ehatactet^ now remaiKitigi arei 
one at Anne VUle ; one at Le Couperon / one sup* 
posed to be snch, nearly hovered with earth, at Ple^ 
mont/ and the remains of ofie^ in a field natned (torn 
it blanche pierre^ a little to tlie N< of !> Mani Patu 
bulaire. This last has been destroyed within twen« 
ty-six years from the pcesent time. A, D. 1815; but 
nearly all the stones remain, though in a broken 
slate, in the field. It was a Croililech, and like that 
at Anne Vilkj* the supporters on one side had long 
been removed, so that the slab reclined on the ground* 

An unusual circumstance respecting this monu* 
ment was, that from one end ran a single row of 
stones, several yards in length, in a line with that 
end, making a right angle with the supported side of 
the slab or large flat stone* I'here still remain in aa 
upright position the two supporters of this side : thej. 
are now three £s€t in height, of a triangular shape, 
and go down several feet under ground. The flat 
horizontal slab was, by the appearance of its sup- 
porters, and from the lecoUection of person$ that 
have seen it, about fifteen feet in length, and from 
e^t to ten feet in width. This monument id oti the 
highest part of the field ; but there are not any re* 
mains of a moaut : on the contrary, were the earth to 

* See description of SU Catherine* sBaif. 
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be cleared away from the stones, iheir position would 
be lower than some other parts of the enclosure*. 

Th^pe is neither in nor very near the spot any kind 
of natural rock whatever ; nor are the filigments of 
file same quality as that rock which composes le 
Mont Paiibidaire.* 

These vestiges of Pagan superstition were, in Jer» 

uy^ of the three fcdlowing descriptions. A single 

stone, reared up an end, like a rude ccdumn; or a 

' large flat one, in a horizontal position, on other 

* The author has been favoared with the following extract, from 
a M. S. which belonged to King James II, and which is now in the 
Harleian collection at the British Museum. It is entitled, " Cssa- 
tV9t^ or a Piscoarse of the Island of Jeraey." 

*' Of Poquelays we have the following. There are in the island, 
■hove half a hundred of them. I observe two different in forme 
icom the restf one in a place called Les Landes Pa&ot, not farfe 
firom the free-schoole, consisting of one only massive entire stone, 
aid therelbre not hollowe under as the rest, which seemes to be the 
naturall rock growne upon the place, and by art hewed and 
feshioned into a naturall poquelaye ; but yet it is separated from the 
rock under it with such a counterpolse« that at a certain place a 
boy with his finger's end can move it, which a hundred men could 
not otherwise doe. The other is to be scene neere the Old Castle, 
as you goe towards St. Catherine's. This stands just at the top of a 
round hillock made of hands, and is supported not by three, as the 
rest, but by five stones, which by length of time are suncke spe» 
deepe into the ground, that a man must cieepe to goe under it ;. the 
covering being exceeding large and waighty."* 

The Rev. Mr. Maurice, in his Indian Antiquities, quotes the late 
▼ery learned Jacob Bryant ; who thinks the Rocking or Logan 
stones to have been operations of a very remote age ; probably 
before the time when the Dmids, or Celta?, were first known. 

* V^ fonner of theae Pogudayq fa, douhUcii, a dwcriptton of the recking ilMf 
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stones placed upright, or ed^eWue, and sometimes 
surrounded with more, set singly at equal distances; 
or, lastly, circks of stones in an erect position, some 
covered with slabs, and others standing singly.* 
There are also, in different parts of the island, siiiglo 
erect stones, and assemblages of stones, of too equivo* 
cal an appearance to be pronounced DruidicaL 

It is evident, from the position of those that had 
horizontal coverings, and from the great quantities of 
ashes found in the ground about them, that they 
were used for altars ; and it is universally admitted, 
that they frequently smoked with the blood of immo- 
lated human victims. They are generally found on 
eminences near the sea, though some were erected in 
the interiour of this island.f 


' *TTiose of the last two description! are In Jeney called Po^- 
ioifesf a name p««iiluur (o tlie island^ but the eiynalogy of wfaieb it 
■ot known. 

* ■ 

f Pinkerton has expressed a donbt whether the ancient stone 
monuments in Europe are Gothic, or Celtic. Respecting this point» 
we mtfy be permitted to observe, that the attacks of tlte Gothf 
were principally directed a^inst the north and the sooth east ; that 
moreover they were engaged in perpetual and extensiye wars, iq 
several of Which they were reduced to great straks, nntil the mid* 
die of the sixth century t whereas the gospel was planted in these 
islands about that time, and both France aud Normandy were 
CbdstiaD' countries long beforej Clovis having' embraced Christianity 
about th^ year 403. 

-It is generally supposed that theCeltae were the Aborigines of 
Mnglan4; and though in that kingdom the Gdtie population was 
fiwoecdea by thf Gothic, yet, as it does not appear that any of thfi 
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There exiited also^ in the parish of St. Saviour^ a 
rocking stone, ivhich was demolished, even so late as 
the Rey. Mr. FaUe*s time, for building. 


Though many Imperial coins have been found, at 
diflferent times, yet the remains of Roman fortifica* 
tions are, like the Druidical monuments, few in nnm* 
ben Those that are considered as decidedly the 
works of that people are, a ruinated part of Mont 
OrgtirtV Castle, an immense rampart of earth between 
Hamre de Rosel and Boulay bay, and the nearly ef« 
fitced vestiges of a round camp at Dielament. 


Respecting religions edifices we shall have more to 
say. Circumscribed in dimensions as Jersty is, 
there were, in ancient times, a magnificent abbey, 
(that of fa. Heliery) the priories of Noirmanif SU 

ScandinaTiaa Mrarms ever poneised JfarmandjftH leemt very ua- 
likely that they sbeald kave inhabited these idandi. 

TheGavlifb coim, foaod at Roaelf prove tbat/er«^WM a Celtic 
island. Some have indeed imagined that the Celts and the Goths, 
formed one nation, bnt this opinion is merely eonjectntal. 

Br. Clarke calls Stonebcnge a monument of the Cyclopfon stylet 

and says «* it has all the marks of a PhoDniciaa building. Bence*" 

he adds, ** a conclnsion might be adduced, that the Celts were 0* 

** riginally Phoenicianst or that they have left in Phoeaice Moaa- 

** Bients of their fonatr residence ia that country.'* 
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Oemmi^ Bourne NuUj and De Lecq ; twelve pariah 

churches, and upwaida of twenty chapels. There 

was also a religious house at LcmguemUey^ and, per-* 

haps, there might be similar establishments in other 

places. Of these there remun at present, the twelve 

churches, La Chapttk is Pickeursj at Si. BrdaAfi^ 

that of Si. Margueritttj at GroudUey that of Ndre 

Dame des- pasy near Hamre despasyf and La Sau^ 

gue^biey situated about a mile west ctMont^OrgveU; 

together with the litde cell on a high rock near £Ii- 

gabeth castle, in winch cell St.Helier is said to havt 

resided. Some trifling vestiges of other chapels still 

remain to attest their fioimer existence. 

f 
The most ancient of these ecclesiastical structures 

are evideaiiy the chapels : in proof of this assertioii, 

we maj mention that the Christian leligioa was 

phmled in Jer^c^ about A* D» S6Sy at which time 

Si. Magleire visited it; and it is upon record that 

he was buried at St. Saviour's, in a chapel, of which 

some Testiges still. exist^ Pkobably the ishnd was 

then but thinly peopled^ and therefore small places of 


e* The remain of this ancieat edifice hsfe, ^ery recendyy been de. 
nnUihed. 

f How converted iato a dwettaiif boaie, though itUl ictaioiiig Hi 
•fiSUMlcaacrtor. 

t See EccuBiAsncAL HiiroaT. 
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devotion were BUffictent for tbe number of worship 
perB^ as theie increased, more spacious baildings 
became necessary for their accommodation* 

That population, and doubtless that converts, 
continued to increase is certain, from the addi* 
tional aisle, or aisles, made to most of the cburchesi 
if not. to alL * 

Another proof rejecting the chapels is the.situa* 
ticms of the two that are now the least injured by time. 

La Chapette de St* Margueritte is within one 
bundred yards of GrawoUle church, and La Chapelle 
is Ptcheurs is actually in the cemetery of S^. Brdade^B 
church, and not many feet from it. These two 
buildings sufficiently confute an idea which has been 
suggested, that the smaller edifices were perhaps like 
the chapels of ease in England. • 

As a concluding circumstance, if another can bo 
deemed necessary, the times when all the churches 
were consecrated are known, whereas no record exists 
respecting the dates of the chapels, though three of 

* In A.D. 577, Pretextatos, mrdbbisbop of Rouen in Neustria, 
was banished to Jertej^ for ten years : finding in the island a Christian 
chnrcb, (i. e. Christian con||;regation8, for not ope of tbe churchei ex- 
isted at that time,) yet in a state of infancy, he promoted its growth. . 
(See Fallens History.) In aU probability therefore several of the cha- 
pels were built under the auspices of St. Magloire and Prasteztatos* 
This does not refer to La H&ugU'biey which is ascertained to have 
been of more modem date than the others ; it was likewise erected bj 
a priTste penooy and In conmemoration of a p^colv event. 
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the Ibnner were erected so late as the fourteenth ten^ 
turjr, and among these the church of Ormnille,* 

From these corroborating citcumstanoes, there is 
good ground for belietrmg, not only that the chapda 
trere erected before the churches, but that they weie 
anteriour to them by several centuries. 

The walls of those chapels that still remain are 
built of stones, cemented together without much at- 
tention to size or shape. The mortar used in eiect*^ 
ing them was mixed with sea sand, the shells of Iim« 
pets, and other marine ex woks y being yery visible iia 
its composition. The roof of each, like the walls, ia 
wholly formed of stone. These chapels comist of 
one aisle, surmounted with a pdnted Gothic archy» 
and internally plastered ; the only attempt at decora- 


* The twelve parish churchei 

weie coDvcrated at the followioc 

feriodsi 


' 

Ihatof St Brdade 

* 

May 87, A. D. 1111 

St. Martin 

m 

January 4, •— lll6 

St. CICBeiiC 

. - 

September 89, -*- 1117 

St. Oaen 

•b 

September 4, •— 1130 

St. SaYioor 

- 

May SO, ^ 1154 

IMnity 

- 

SrptemberS, — lliS 

St. Peter 

w 

Jane 89, — JIST 

St. Lawrence 

- 

January 4, — 1199 

St. John . 

• 

Aiignstl, — 1904 

Grouville 

- 

August 85, — 1S19 

St. Mary 

• 

October 5, — 1980 

SI. Hrlier 

- 

AngwtlS, — 1341 


The above are the dates entered in Lt Lwre noirdi VExHM M 
CSsMlinioMt 
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tion beiog a bioad pibster ia raauk oa each side, in 
the middle of the aisle : this projection is continued 
]ike a band, to the crown oi the arch. In these re- 
jects the chapels are archetypes of what the church* 
fs oiiginaHy were, with the exceptions, that the latter 
had two short wings or transveise aisk^projecting 
from the centre ; thus formii^ a kind of cross.~fhat 
the long^ aisle contains two or more pilasters and 
hands in their whole length,— and that there is in 
some a slight ornament in the diMnr^ wbeie the arches 
inteisect,. consisting of light ribs, springiiy diago* 
aally^ and uniting under a paleia in the centre. 

The crucial form was the standard iar rel^ions 
edifioes, in that which is called the Saxon style of 
Hchflecture : the same mode of bnilding pwnuled 
also in that which bears the appellation of Norman 
style. Over the intersection of the cross was raised a 
tower, or a spire. To this phn all the churches m 
Jmey appcMP origtnaHy to have conflsmed* 

The walls of these edifices are very substantial, 
and have external buttresses, some of which project 
considerably, and are very massive ; others are flat 
like pilasters i it is therefore doubtful whether any 
were designed to strengthen the fabrick itself,, but ra- 
ther were consideNd as ornamental. The roofs, like 
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tihe walb, aie, as before mentioned, of stone^ no tiin* 
ber entering into any part of their construction. 

Every church had invariably that species of point* 
ed or Gothic arch, termed an ox-eye arch, and the 
windows were of the same form. The doors alone 
were crowned with a semicircular arch. The ma« 
Bonry ofthese edifices does not, in general, appear to 
have had that accuracy so peculiar to the Saxon and 
early Norman architecture : instead of small stones, 
nicely squared, and laid in r^ular comses, most of 
the churches exhibit a cmifused irregular mixture of 
tocky fragments, of various shapes and dimensions ; 
many doubtless taken from the sea shore, and of 
course impregnated with saline particles t nor does it 
seem that more attention was paid to the mortar by 
which these components were united : it was in part 
composed of sea sand ; and though now, in many 
places, hard externally, yet internally it has been 
found soft, and even moist. From these two circum- 
stances the churches are damp;* and unless fre- 
quently white-washed, become spotted and dingy. 
The open work of the windows was simple, though 
fonnal : in those that have been added the ornaments 

* Uf, Falk attributes tiilg to their being bailt of Btone » but the 
two cauies we havt nentioncd are much more likeljr to ha?e prodnceA 
thecflect. 
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lure mueh. more fancifol, iSvery part of the' wis* 
dows, both externally and internally^ especially the 
latter, was chamfered off.* 

* * We have been thas particular respecting tBe architecfure of tBe 
Soclesiattical stnictares in Jtrn^y as it does not accord with the p^ 
nerally received opinion on this subject. It hav been asserted, (See 
Dr. Rees's Cyclopaedia,) that, in the Saxon and early Norman stytesv 
which were nearly similar^ the arches were always semicircnlar ; or^ 
a| least, if pointed, it was more an accidental circumstance than a 
preTailinjr taste ; that the pointed style appeared in no part of 
Christendom, before the 12th cf^otury ; and that the period from, 
which we may date the commencement of the pointed-arch style, or 
that which is volgarly called Gothic, is A. D. I tS5. 
' Wb read, in the same highly respectable work, that '* what is calU 
*' ed the Gothic or pointed arch, is generally supposed to have first 
*^ appeared in the t3th century ;** whereas we are infoitned, that at 
GsafoNcss, in Normandy^ the stupendous aqueduct, coiyectured to have 
been raised by the Romans, has pointed arches of prodigious height, 
and connected by^ piers, so slender, as to apfear insufficient to wp^ 
port the superincumbent weight. 

Since the foregoing note was written. Dr. £• D« Clarke has pnli- 
lished part 2, section 2, of his travels f in which he not only poef-^ 
tively contradicts an opinion, countenanced by some authors, that the 
pointed Gothic arch is of English invention, but he expressly confutes 
what is said in the Cyclopasdia,* in regard to the period of its iolM>» 
dnction into Europe 

Respecting the first circumstance, Dr. Clarke mentions pointed 
arches in buildings of great antiquity, both in the Holy Land, and is 
£gypt% He says, *' This kind of arch is a peculiar characteristic of 
*' tho architecture of the Saracens in Egypt, in all their oldest build- 
*^ logs. It moreover exists in* some of liie sepulchres in Upper ^gypt^ 
*' and among the ruins of Tartar edifices,?'. in a remote districts 

* tt is eztxeinely miplonwut to reflect on so respectable and dabonte a work as 
the Cyclopvdia, especially aa, from Ita comprehensive nature, the compUer,#r com- 

E tiers, must flreqnently have wvltten firom the Inlbrmation of otMera. We cannot 
twever. hut notice the very erroneous account, in several respects, that is given o£ 
Jersry, Among these misSakes itis stated, that die Island hastmly eight churches ; 
whereas there have been, for nearly 500 years, twelve of those paroehial stru^arei., . 
It is the more extraordinary because the Cyctopsdla quotas the Jter. Mr. FaM^. 
firom whose history a better accoont might have been obtained* 
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Thougb we readily admit that the prehited, iix the 

It 18 also a remarkable circumstance, noticed by the same aathor, 
thoiif^h not applied by him to the present subject, that one of the py- 
ramids of Saccara, all of which he supposes to be eves more ancient 
than those of DJiza, has externally the form of a pointed arch. It is 
indeed so very obtuse, as to be a mean between the ot eye and tAe 
liansed areh : still howefcr it baa the Gothic form. 

Dr. Clarke adds, that in the ** Voyages de Chardin are plates that 
** afford specimens of the pointed arch,** in RTsfan buildings^ 
*' There is a remarkable curv^ in all these arches. At about two 
'' thirds of the distance from the spring of the arch to iu summit, the 
*' cdrvature becomes convex to the interior of the arch." This is an 
accurate description of a hansed Gothic avcli. 

With regard to the time when pointed arches were introduced into 
Europe, he says, that ** the author of Monumenta Antiqua noticfes 
*' pointed ardies in an aqueduct of Justinian i" and observes that 
** the pointed arch is also seen in aqueducts built by Trajan.*' 

He says also, " In the beginning of the seventh century,**—*' the 
^ model of every Christian sanctuary was derived from the Holy 
'* Land, and generally from the church of the Holy Sepulchre;* 
^ where the pointed style may yet be discerned. In the original cover* 
**' ing of the sepulchre itself.** 

Dr. Clarke states another fact, which most be considered as deci- 
sfve on the subject. He says, *^ A short time previous to the journey 
*' which constitutes the subject of the pfpsent work, the author 
*' visited lona; and in the numerous vestiges of ecclesiastical splen« 
'* dor which he then observed in the rode has-reliefs belonging to the 
*' sepulchral monuments of that island, the granite coffins, but above 
*' all the remains of the pointed Gothic style, a traveller there might 
** rather imagine himself viewing antiquities belonging to the Hdly 
** Land, and edifices erected by the mother of Constaotiae, than of 
'* an ecclesiastical establishment upon a small island in the Hebrides ^ 
** upon an island too, which was already thus distinguished, before 
** the Inhabitants of England could be said to be converted to Chris- 

*** WicnaH the intarertlng, though almost noaotioed model of th» oiawh of the 
" Holj Sepulchre, catted the Round Church, in Cambridge, built by the Knights of 

* Jenmalem, and showing Diefilielj the form of the hoildiagi w it was ia the se« 

* Tenth caatiuy.** ^' ' 
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^rly Nonhan reigns, were men of consommale skill 
in architectore, and that they displayed evident 
proofs of it in the Anglo-Norman structures; yet it 
seems very likely that Jersty might not be consider- 
ed as sufficiently important to require the same atten« 
tion, that was bestowed on the religious edifices in 
England and Normandy » The great Norman ab« 
bots were patrons of all the churches in Jeney ; and, 
as will be clearly shown in its proper place,* fleeced 
the island as much as possible, leaving a very 
modicum of revenue to the officiating ministers: as 
therefore they were so sparing to the rectors, there is 
litUe reason for supi)osing that they were very liberal 
in their expenditure on the buildings* 

Eight of the churches have steeples y two have 
lost whatever was formerly erected over the cross; 
and those of Si. Helier^ and St, Savioury have 
square towers : that of the former 6hurch is &ced on 
every side with MonUMado stcme in r^alar courses, 
which gives it a more modern appearance than the 
other parts^ of the structure : indeed it seems, that 
this attention to regularity was, at (me time, a preva* 

** tianity ; and at an «ra when the king of the East Angles waft 
'* actually aendlog into Biirgiindy for mNsionaries to preacb the 
^' ChTMtiao fftith.'' 

* See EccLEiiMTicAL Hutoiit* 
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lent mode ; aH) in buildings of stone, even in the ereo 
lion of a common xvall, composed of misshapen frag* 
ments, it is still cnsiomary in Jtrtty to ]aj them iq 
tegular courses. The churches however do not af« 
ford any proof of this in their general construction. 

After mentioning the pristine form of the Jertejf 
churches, we must now remark their present appear- 
ance. AU have been so enlarged, and otherwise 
altexed, that in most of them it is very difficult to 
trace the original plan. 

In aU these edifices, a second, and in some even « 
third, aisle has been added, running parallel to the 
original one, with communicating arches, supported 
by short heavy circular pillars: these pillars are 
plain, with a flat or a rounded mouldmg, as a ca« 
pital, or impost, and a narrow ring, or astragal, at 
the top and bottom of the shaft : under the lower 
ring is simply an ogee moulding round the column, 
and a plain polygonal plinth below, without any 
dado, or inferiour ornament. 

The alterations have, in several instances, been 
made without the smallest attention to uniformity of 
design: this is strikingly demonstrated in one 
church, (St. Lawrenct^s): the original aisle had 
clearly a pointed arch throughout its whole extent ; 
whereas now, though the western half preserves this 
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form, tlie eastern part has a flat scbeme arcb^ ^bicb 
springs so aivkwardly from a very elevated quarter of 
the more ancient Gothic one, that the croivn of that 
segmetat is but just raised above the pointed top of a 
Gothic "window, at the eastern extremity ; finally, to 
destroy all idea of unity, an additional aisle has been 
added, surmounted i¥ith a pointed arch, the vaulted 
part of which is ornamented with light moulded ribs, 
springing diagonally as if from groins, and having 
pateras at the point of tyery intersection. If the 
other parts of the building corresponded with this 
aisle, the church would form a beautiful model. 

The additions to the churches, are likewise distin- 
guishable by the open part of the windows; those of 
later date deviating from the original style. 

Notwithstanding these violations of uniformity, we 
cannot but admire the boldness of those architects by 
whom the enlargements were made, for their skill in 
constructing the arches of communication; as, in 
some of the churches, a new aisle has been erected on 
each side of the old one. 

On inspection, it clearly appears, that, in making 
these communications, the workmen broke through 
the outside wall of the church, and scooped out 
arches in the apertures, raising pillars to support the 
remaining mass ; but from thence it is evident tba^ 


these columns were not in any instance whateyer, ia 
the original construction of the building. The frac- 
tured ends of the bands that sprung from the flal 
pilasters in lesault, show where they were broken off 
to form the openings. The rery circumstances of 
breaking through thick waUs, supporting ponderona 
roofs of solid stone,— constructing arches in the ex* 
cayations thus made,— and placing massive pillars 
between them,— seem to prove that nearly the wholo 
of one side wall of the edifice was taken down, 
and sometimes the other. This, apparently , muSi 
have been the case. The pillars could not have 
been left between the places hollowed out, and after- 
wards moulded into their present form; because 
€very arch must, necessarily, have had its hanoes 
and> its spandrels, together with its squares or pa- 
rallelograms, U} sustain the snperincimibent pressure. 
In some cliurclics,even the added aisle has had pilas- 
ters and bands, wliicli have been broken by the for* 
mation of subsequent arches. 

With the exception of St. Helier'9 church, there 
IS hardly one that possesses any monumental memo- 
rials worth noticiog ; and even the few in that temple 
are comparatively modern. The ancient inhabitants 
of Jersey were in general too poor^ or too unam- 
iHtjous, to aflfect 
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'' The storied ura^ or animated buftt/' 
Tbeir utmost attempt at sepulchral fame, was con* 
fined to a flat stone, or a low sarcophagus, with the 
lougb efiigy of a human being engraved <m it, and a 
plain legend, beginning with the old Norman Cy 
gysif CNT with hkjaceij round the edges. 

How vain soerer, dariug life, of their petty feudal 
dtslinctioiis, they wisely thought, with the French 
poet, 

** Qu'unjaur iam$ie mmUkvtmt mUle mu dam i'hitiairtJ^ 
In fine, what is worldly grandeur ? Solomon says ; 
^ One generation passeth away, and another genera- 
^ tiott Cometh*^ *^ AH go unto one place : all ale 
^ of the dust, and all turn to dust again." 

A celebrated modern- author* says, ^^ On jeie vn 

^ peu de ter re sur la tite^ ei en Toila pimrjamms.^* 

. *' Let vanity adorn the marble tomb» 
" With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of renown, 

** la the deep dungeon of some Gothic dome/'f 

» 

I may say, with Dr. Pope, in his celebrated moral 

If a thousand years henpe here lies W. P, 

Be found on my tombstone, what is it to me V 

Sk trmsU gloria mundi ought to be a memento mori 

* Chateaobtiand. 
tie*i MiosCiel. 
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to every biman beiiig. Happy are they irho con- 
js solemn tnitb^ and act accordingly ! 


PRIVILEGES. 

Mr. Fatte says, <^ there would be no living in this 
'^ island, for English subjects, without great freedons 
<< and immunities.^' His observation is very just: 
Jersey is situated in the very grasp of France. 

The annals of history show how exposed the island 
is to Gonflftant attacks from enemies. In war time, its 
regular f<»eign trade b materially injured : the in- 
ternal commerce cannot be very considerable,* in a 
country where so many live on their own inherft- 
ances. Its manufactories are few, and extremdy li- 
mited ta extent. Every man is a soldier, and the 
inhabitants are frequendy under arms* The coast 
ronod the island is guarded by them nightly throu^- 
out the year ; and they are summoned to assemble, 
.completdy accoutred, on every alarm. Frontier 
places are usually fiivoured with particular privileges, 
to counterbalimce their various inconveniences ; and 
no country ever merited distinguished marks of royal 
beneficence more than Jersey. 

* See CoimsHCE. 
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Tbere is not any existing recovd respecting the 
privileges of this island before the reign of King 
John ; it is therefore impossible to ascertain those 
that it possessed nnder the preceding mooarchs, or 
under its more ancient sovereigns. That monarch 
gave to Jersey and Guernsey a body of constitu- 
lions, consisting of eighteen -articles. Two great 
privileges are therein granted ; one, that no process, 
in either of the islands, commenced before any ma^ 
gistrate of thai island^ can be transferred out of it, 
but must be decided there. The other, that no per- 
son, convicted, out of the said islands^ of felony, is to 
forfeit the inheritances he may have in theniy so as to 
deprive his heirs of their natural possession. This 
does not however extend to crimes committed m 
either island, and decided there. 

The two foregoing articles seem to have been 
inserted to show how completely independent these 
islands always were of the English courts of judica- 
ture. 

Few provinces indeed enjoyed, at one time, pri- 
vileges so great, and so favourable, as Jersey. The 
preambles of its several charters recite the motives 
that induced the kings of England to grant them : 
as, firstly, to recompense the steady and zealous loy- 
alty of its inhabitants^ secondly^ to engage them to 
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)iaf8ile the 'same cottne ; and, thirdly, to amelioiale 
the disadvantages of their situation. 

Jbrsbt enjoys the lienefit of being a free port, the 
testrictioQs in this respect being more properly rego^ 
lations. There were^ until the late peace took plaoe^ 
•only a few duties* on the imports^ but no prohi^- 
bitions.f The island is also protected from the im- 
press act« Formerly there were not any taxes; 
unless we conmdet as such the parochial rates for the 
indigent, and for the highways : these have of late 
•been raised; but they are stfll very moderate, when 
compared with similar assessments in England. 
The expense of constructing new military roads, in 
different parts of the island, must necessarily bear 
lieavy finr the moment ^ this however is a burden 
which^ it may naturally be presumed, will, in the 
course ofa few years, be lightened, as the materials 
£oj keeping the highways in repair are readily found 
in almost every garter. 

A diffisrence in opinion has arisen respecting the 
utility of the new roads, in a general point of view ; 
it is not our business to enter into the question : we 

• They have, of late years, been increased', but are HtiH ioconsid'e- 
-rabk. 

f Since the conclnsioii of the war, the States have prohibited the 
Inportation of foreign Uyijif homed cattle. 

1L 
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imiy indeed obsenre^ tbat the iaenHtted fteiUtycf 
commmiicatioD, tbroufl^hont the island^ occasioiied by 
^ood roads, win tend to produce a mem general and 
Bocial intercourse : this pleasarable ciicatnstanoe iviB 
at the same time diffase a kaowkdge of the Englbh 
htngmge, which we have dready coasidcred as 
highlj derirable in a political sense* 

The only restraint on the foreign connerce of 
Jersey^ rehtes to the British West-Iadia idaiidSy 
with which there is not any J&reei intercoaise. 

The inhaHtants of these isknds are for ever ex* 
empted from all taxes, imposts, and costoms, in the 
towns, markets, and ports, of England, Aat are not 
levied <Mi other svHbjects. 

They elect aU their own magistrates, with the en- 
eeption of the bniliffj hit depnty , and a few ethef 
efficers* 

No act df the Ritish parKatnent wift extead to 
Jersey^ nnless it be speciiScaHjr named in the ad, 
and its proyisiorts applied to the iAmd ; and evea 
anch an act eannot operate^ luiless accompanied wiA 
an order of eonncit : hot eveii parliament does not 
fcvy any tax. Thb exemption is not so pr^erly 
a grant,, or privSege^ as a natural and necessary coa- 
, sequence of Uiese islands being ▲ fecui*! ab Mf thf 
xncuLisH eaowN $ &r, as Loid Ghief JNistice Coke 
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my%j Though th^ aire parcel of the domimoH of the 
Cmowv of EvQLdWD^ yet 4hey are noty nor ever 
weref parcel of the Rsjttk of En^land.^ 
, A pnwiiegef that this idaad once enjoyed, is of so 
pCMnrknhlii a natarey that it cannot be improper to 
p^re an extract fiom Mr, Fallens ttanslatioa of a 
charter granlod bjr Queen Elia9»beth« He says, ^Mn 
<^ every diarter, from Edward the fourth inclusive, 
^ and tucoettively downwards, there is a privilc^ 
^^ eottfimed to «a in common with the other ishada 
f^ in iUb Iraot, of so extraordinary a nature, and 
** mepitioaed by writero as so great a singularity, that 
^^ I cannot avoid enlarging upon it.^' 

Then ibUowa the translated extract. 
^' In time of war, the fliercbants of all nations, and 
^^ othen, as wdl fioivignen as natives, as well enemies 
^^ as fiiendfi, may and shaU be permitted, freelyi law- 
^ fiittyj and without fear or danger, to resort, 
^ accede to, and fteqnent, the foreslud isle, and 

* The same great law authority is qnoted as saying, Ib Ms tnstitvtcs, 
Oat *^ tbfi p«stcMioa of Oum iila«i4a» (Mog iiarcel of tlie Datct^ •f 
** Nmrmm^h ^>'^ * %'^^ snfnfi far the King of England, of the 
** whole Dtttchy/* With defmnce to so eminent a lawyer, were 
#ii8 vile to he «MKtWiiied by authority, nigkt It sot bring o« aa assef- 
tion« that the possession of N9rmandjf by France is a good seisin of 
these klaads? a claim which no Englishman nor Jerseyman would 
Admit I and which mig)«t reoder the assertoc liable to Chechaige of 

cooitraetive tteaaon. 

I 
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^* maritime places, ^ith tbeir sbips^ merchandises^: 
^^ and goods, as well to avoid tempests, as to pursue 
^^ their other lawful affairs, and there to exercisft 
^ a free commerce, trade, and merchandizlRg, there 
'' safely and quietly to stay and remain, and thence 
^' to return and come back, at any time without any 
^^ damage, molestation, or hostility, whatsoever, in 
^' their wares, merchandises, goods, or bodies; and 
^^ that, not only within the island, and maritime 
'^ places aforesaid, and the precincts of the same, but 
^* also all around them, at such space and distance^ 
^^ as is within man's ken, that is, as far as the eye ^ 
** man can reach.'* 

King Edward the fourth, in order to strengthen 
and confirm this singular privilege, obtained a Bull 
from Pope Sixtus the fourth, excommunicating all 
persons who should in any way infringe it. Several 
'instances nxe upon record wherein it tras enforced, 
both by the English and the French* But after the 
Reformation was completed, Jersey being no longer 
iinder the papal influence, this inestimaUe privilege 
began to |be disregarded by the French; and the 
system of privateering,* adopted by the inhabitants 
of Jprsei/^ effectually annihilated it. 


f Jp comment on this species of warfare ngight give ofefioe : i^^ 
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When we contemplate the enviable privileges still 
possessed bj the natives;— the immnnity they enjoy, 
in respect of naval and military service ; — ^the bene- 
fit of living in a free port;-— (heir exemption from 
those duties and taxes that bear so heavily on the 
mother country, and from the vexatious prosecutions, 
which those imposts frequently produce r-^when we 
consider these, and <^er advantages, over the people 
of Great Britain, we are induced to say, and to 
think, that the inhabitants of these islands^ all of 
which participate in the same privileges, are, or 
ought to be, the happiest subjects in the whole em** 
pire. 


may, however, be permitted to observe, that it remains a doobtfid 
point, wbether it can, on a general scale, be considered as beneficial, 
leveo to those who do not deem it inconsistent with Christian morali^* 
At any rate, we may say, with tlie reverend historian of Jertey 9 that. 
If gainful to particular persons^ k cannot make amends fbr a peace- 
able open tnide. 
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COMMBACE. 


, The commercial rehtioiM of. tliii bland wen for- 
nerfy confined chiefly to England md France: 
Newfoundland opened m subseqaenl; field ;* and, at 
pcesent^ Jersey trades with almost every country in 
Europe^ and abo with America. It is under some 
^strictions respecting our colonies in the Wed 
Indies. 

The commerce with England is subject to eeyeral 
^qgulatkms and limitnttons ; principally with a tisw 
to prevent any contraband traffic ; as every aiticle 
** of the growth, produce, and manufacture,*' of 
Jersey is admitted into the mother country, on pay- 
ment only of the same duties that are imposed on 
simila^r commodities, grown, produced^ or manu&e*- 
tured, there.t In some respects, the trade with Jet" 
sey is restricted to Southampton. 

• 

* This branch of commerce declines materially when OretU Britain 
is engaged in a contioental war, from so many of the usual markets 
for salted fish being closed against its sul^ects. During a season of 
peace, about eighty yessels, (generally brigs), have been employed in 
that fishery : in war limei not one fourth of the number. 

f There is a diiference between the wording of the act of Pftrlia- 
nent, respecting Jersey ^ and that of the order in council on the same 
subject, which may, at one time or other, create loss or Utigation : the 
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JcU8lr leoeivet from Enghmd corn, jB<wr, live 
and dead stock, fish, seeds, clolb, lioeii, tad, gene- 
fally speaking, nearly att things necessary for snb- 
sislence, clothing, and furniture; together ivitli 
coals, crockery, glass ware, paving stone, and a 
great variety of other useful and ornamental articles. 

In return for these, Jersey sends to England^ 
cider, cows, knit wofited stockings, fruit, and, in 
some years, potatoes. The quantity of isader ex* 
ported annually to the mother country may be a« 
veraged at about 900 pipes ; and the number of 
horned oattfe at nearly 800.* 

The produce of the idand exported to foreign 
parts is very inconsiderable, with the exception, dii- 

fomier reads, ** growth, prodiiGe, and maanfactvm^ Hke iMtor, 
** growth f produce, «r maDafM^tiir^." The legister office in Jer^ 
Is re^^ulated by the order in council ; thecnstom house in tlngUmd^ bj 
the act of parliament. Several kinds of goods are mannfbctared la 
Jengif fron foreign materials, such as cordage^ soap, &c. that woiiU, 
if sent to England^ be liable to seizure, under the act, tiiongh admis- 
sible under the order in council. The English custom house has, at 
8U HOttr^ an office, in Which all vessels are resgistered. The cstab^ 
Ushment is principally intended to pretent any illicit commeroe with 
the mother country. Whilst tfab species of traffic was in its vigoWy 
Jeney participated in it, with the sister island of Oii«nisfy»thoug|t 
in a fv less degree, and chiefly in an indirect manner. Thecontia>- 
band articles were sent from Jvrweif to Gwrntejf^ and from thence 
conveyed to England* 

* The following page shows the exports from Jtru^ for five yeafv 
1^09 to 1813, both years inclusive. 
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lidg (he latter period of the war^ of potatoes tcy 

Spam and Portugal; ivhile the articles knported 
from abro^, and actually coBsumed ia the kland^ 

form a.large aggregate amount. 

As therefore the whole exports of t/^r^ey produce 

is so extremely inadequate to the imports consumed ,* 

it ift evident that, without an extensive foreign com- 


Tean. 

: 1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 

AoDnal 
Average. 

Exports from Jergty for Are yeafft* 

Cattle. fl Cider, 

■■ 1 

Potatoes. 

CoWB. \ Bolb 

} Pipes. 

^ HMs. 

407 
57 
J92 
115 
409 

• Tons. 

790 
988 
737 
701 
694 

19 

17 

. 17 

7 
7 

: 1596 

319 

624 

316 

iOlC^ 

849 

1369i 

1400i 

1544i 

988 

8840 

67 

3865 

1180 

61444 

768 

13 2^5 

773 

236 

I288i 


* The horned caltle, cider, and potatoes, exported annually, 
scarcely paid, even durinif the war, fdr the tea alone that was iin- 
ported from J^ngland. 

The quantities of the last article, imported in two years, were is 

1809 70782 

1810 738S0 


Total 144602 


Annual A?erafe 72301 PoandTs. 

Tbotrgh the above quantities were actually imported, yet it is gene^ 
ally supposed tliat part was reshipped clandestinely, and sent to 
Quertuey: this, thoogh a breach of the navigaUon act, was no fraud 
•0 the revenue. 

The qnaiitities of tea allowed aonnaUy to be exported from En^- 
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inerce^ or an accession of income fibnv other cfaftit-f 
nek, the island rcoilld not mipport its present in* 
ereased expenditure. A large additional income is 
certainly produced 9 of this no small portion is de-^ 
rired from the considerate sumtf paid to the military^ 
and to the masons aofd othei^ employed on the pob- 
lio works : this money pays for the greater part of 
the goods imported from England t stiH hoWever the 
foreign commercial relalionff of Jersey must,* 6f kte 
years, have beccmie a source of great profit, or there 
could not have been that rapid influx of wealthy 
which has introduced a degree of luxury and dissi* 
pation, formierly unknown in the island, and which 
appears rather to increase than diminish. 

In fact, the Iraflic wkh foreign nations has been,- 
during the late war, yery considerable. Though the 
salted .fish from Newfoundland finds, in Jersey j too 
ready a consumption for the health of the inhabit*' 
ants, yet a far greater proportion is destined lor the 
continent, from whence the vessels have returned 

iMd t6 Jersey^ and Cfuermty^ #ith the aildvaiitage of a drawbacty 
were before iSll u foHot^s : 

hxn in 1811 the aggregate amoiiDt was ordered to be.divfded equally 
bttwceli the two Islands. Since peace has been re-establUbcdythe 
frodnce of Jer9$yhu fatten comideraMy in ▼slnfc* 

M 
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home laden with European merchandise. Com* 
modities of varioas kinds, and from difierent quar- 
ters, have frequently been leshipped by the im- 
porters, or by other merchants, -who purchased them 
ibr the same purpose.* 

^ Thus the late war made, so far as this island waar- 
concerned, an unusual difference, in every respect, 
fwMn any fcrnner state of hostility. It enriched not 
only the merchants and the retailers, but all the 
country inhabitants. It so greatly increased the 
lvalue of estates, that farming land is computed to * 
have averaged the enormous rate of from 1600 to 
1800 livresy (or from nearly jg68to jg75 sterling) . 
per vergee. Much has been sold consideraUy higher. 
Large portions of ground, without even a house on 
them, have been let in the parish of Cfrauville^ at the 
cfxorbitant rate of five pounds sterling per wrgee, or 
eleven pounds five shillings per acre: four pounds 
per Tergee was an average rent. An orchard is, 
however, commonly found on every fafm# 

* ColquboQD states the value of imports, fhrom Jirsep and Ouenuejf, 
into the port of LoAdon, annually at j£91936 .1.2. ExpoFts from 
the port of London, of British maaufactured goods, to those two 
islands at jgI2001 . 19 . 10; of foreign merchandise, j£81 616 . 16. 8» 
laariag a.balance in their favour o€ 4158917 . 10 . & tkk sUle- 
oKOt^ must iDclude the wiaes^ li^aors, ftc, &c». fanpottod iiit» tli» 
islaadi from foreign pon9» and leshippedfov Landoi* 
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We will endeavour to explain tlie circumstancea 
that occasioned Jersey to flourish, while every other 
part of Europe groaned under the most severe pres* 
mre.— The crowds of emigrants, particularly from- 
Francey that sought an asylum in Jersey j greatly 
increased the number of its inhabitants. The mili-* 
tary establishments were augmented beyond all pre' 
cedent, and public works, on, comparatively, an im^ 
mense scale, were carried on, which brought from 
Epgiand a vast body of workmen. This amazing 
influx of adventitious inhabitants, most of whom 
were furnished from ex-islandic sources with the 
means at supplying their wants, expended their res* 
pective incomes, or earnings, in Jersey, The more 
immediate efiects were felt by the retail dealers in the 
town of Si • Selier; but those efiects soon extended 
through the whole island, and to every description of 
property. Every article, grown or reared in Jersey^ 
made continual advances. The large landed propri* 
etors raised the rents of their farms : their tenants 
reimbursed themselves by increased charges on the 
public. The smaller proprietors, accustomed to 
consume the greater part of their produce, found it 
more advantageous to sell it. Riches flowed in at 
every channel. A spirit of enterprise diffused itself 
among the men of business. The merchants sought 
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0ut new markets, which the firm policy of Orcai 
BrUain^ by assisting weaker nations in stemming the 
overwhebning torrent, enabled tfiem to find. The 
tiadesmen, leaying the details of a shop to their- 
'Wives, became merchants likewise ; and, uniting iit 
temporary partnerships, freighted their own^ vessels 
with vahiable cargoes. Some, in addition to these 
G(»oein8, added the more hazardous luidertaking of 
fitting out privateers. Yery few, annuitants ex* 
oepted, complained of the war; though, in a rcr 
iJIgious point of view, all real Christians must have 
deplored its long continuance, and . the. unusual hor^r 
fors that too frequently characterised it, and distinv 
guisfaed this from former seasons of hostility, . 

In Englandy mierchants are seldom owners of the 
vessels pp board of ivbich they ship their goods : in 
Jersey^ on the contrary, ships are usually fnpighted 
by their proprietors. The regular traders^ that gp 
to SofUhampton and to Jjotkhn^ are the qliief ezpepur 
^ns to this custom* 

In 1813> there cleared outwards 

In ballast 440 
liaden - S7S 

81S vessel^ 
Entered inwards - - 734 ditto 


Difference - 79 
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Neither packets, privateers, nor prizeSi are lec* 
koned, as they do not clear* The diflferenoe of 79^ 
between the clearances and the entries is accounted 
for, from the circumstance of vesseb coming fioni 
England for ojrsters : these vesseb proceed direct to 
the oyster beds, and therefore make no entry in« 
v?ards; but, on returning to England^ they clear 
outwards. 

With but few restrictions on the commerce <» 
Jersey y the mercantOe inhabitants possess many fii* 
eilitics that are denied to most of Uie European 
states. Loaded with taxes, shackled with prohibit 
tions and oppressive duties, the latter cannot freely 
enjoy the bounties of Divine Providence. The mad 
ambition of princes, or of their ministers, in former 
times, created national debts ; their successors added 
an enormous increaft, with which the present gene- 
ration is now bowed down ; and modem potentates 
and statesmen, have not often profited by past ez« 
perience. From these paralyzing inconvenience^ 
Jersey is, happily, in most respects exempt.* 

« ** The public accounts for Qreai Britain^ for the year, coded tlic 
" 5th of January, 1812, state that flfty-nine msels, admeatnrins 
*f 6003 tons, navigated by 549 men, bdonged to Jtrsey.** 

Colfuhoun on IA< WeaUhj Pttwer, and Ru^uroh 
of the BrUMi Empire. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

] 

, It is uacertain ^whether there were formerly ia 
Jfersey any establishments that might be termed 
manufactories ; though several articles were proba^ 
biy made then, as they are still, in the houses of 
pdvate persons. 

^,Ia Mr. Falle's time, the principal articles of 
islandic manufacture, consisted of cider, of its own 
growth, together with knit stockings and gloves, 
made {urincipally of English wopl ; and yet he says^ 
in the reign of Queen Mary, the quantity of cider 
made in the island was so inconsiderable, that the 
inhabitants were under the necessity of applying foe 
leave to import annually from Englandy duty free, 
five hundred tuns of beer, for their own provision, 
baudes one hundred and fifty tuns^ for the use of the 
^risonu In times still more remote, the common 
bevers^e wa& mead. At present, tbougli there are 
not any manufactories on a very extensive scale, yet 
a variety of useful articles are fabricated, as well for 
exportation as for internal consuroplion. There are- 
two manufactories for cider, besides large quantities 
made by the growers* There are also ropemakers, 
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brewers, brickmakers, limebarners, tanners, soap* 
boilers, candlemakers, and distillers, that have re« 
gular establishments. Independently af the com* 
modities thns manufactured, ^eat quantities of wor* 
sted stockings are spun and knit in Jersey •y bat 
these, and a few other articles, are made in private 
houses* 


KEVENUE OF THE ISLAND. 

The average annual amount of revenue, received 
hj the states, for the years 1810, 1811, and ISl^^ 
was full 1 10,000 livresy French currency. 

The impot on wines, liquors, &c, was granted by 
King Charles the second, for the purpose of endow- 
ing a college, building a workhouse, erecting a pier 
at St. Aubin*Sy and providing a magazine of arms : 
but the sum produced annuaUy, not being adequate 
to the execution of all these inteutions, the whole wasr 
s^iplied to the constructing of a pier at St. AubM$y 
and of another at St. Helier^s. The impot on port 
wine, during the above three years, wa» averaged at 
6>380 livres per annum, and the produce of licenses^ 
for pnUtc hotts^, at 13,000 livres per annum. This 
ii^edme siqqplies the ordinary disbursements of Uie 
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ishnd : for any extra charges inGamed on the pidv 
lie account, beyond the current expenses, the states 
have frequent recourse to lotteries^ These are not 
attended with the same pemipiotts and, sometimes, 
ruinous consequences as those in England^ A ticket 
costs twenty-four livres ; this price is not sab}ect to 
fluctuation; no insurance of tickets takes place; 
every lottery is drawn in a day, unless prevented by 
any particular circumstance; and, finally, the in« 
habitants have not hitherto been inspired with the 
mama^ so epidemical in the mother country. 


CaiKS, AKO PECUNIARY SUBSTITUTES^ 

'The coin current in Jersey was, until lately^ 

cbiefly that of France^ with a small proportion of 
Spanish money. The usual amount of specie, in 
circulation, has been estimated at nearly Jg80,000 
sterling. After the French levolution^ the coin of 
England became more generally into use, until the 
increased . value of gold and silver completely 
drained the island of all specie but copper, and eveft 
that became scarce. There weie^ al tUs 
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three legubt fauddng houses in Uie town of Si^ 
JBeUer. Theae, and a few mercantile men, woe^ 
accostomed to issue notes, payable to the bearer on 
demand, for twenty-fonr livres French currency, o^ 
one pound sterling. So great, however, and so in* 
creasing were the inconveniences occasioned by the 
almost total disappearance of silver, that those 
houses were obliged to issue notes of £ve and ten 
shillings: this induced individuals to do the samei 
all having *^ Jersey Bank** on their notes; unti|. 
there were about eighty of these $ai dUfM bankers* 
The island was soon inundated with notes, from the 
value <tf one pound down to that of one shilling; 
many of them issued by the lowest description of 
traders aqd publicans. Alarming as this undoubt- 
edly was, necessity gave to these notes a general an^ 
ready circulation. 

Seriously aware of the ultimate consequences^ 
likely to result from this unrestrained emission of 
paper money, the States resolved to have a silver coin 
struck; accorduigly a quantity of tcfkens was issued^ 
bearing the value of three shillings, and of eighteen 
pence English, to the amount of Jgl0,000 sterling.* 


• AbMl file viOw of inOOOflfiriUv has been «dd«d. TleStalft 
hftfe since made ra aet, whenby every penon iwoins notes payable 
to beaver, is to bate a ii«gnlar ofiee for tbe payneot of Ibem in 
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Hie isfeufiig of iioM, tindef tbe sum 'of one ptfohA 
AsetUng) utas then forfoiddea ; yet maoh apprehensiotft 
tespecting the notes still in ctrcUlatien vfer^ excited 
iAiotg the country mhabitimts, that those Who at-* 
teadefl the market, hoarded all the cmn and tokem 
they colild procure : this was at least the Ireason b8^ 
%igned and gefnerally beliieTed, for the disappear ance, 
%i a few mbnths, of nearly all the newly coined sik 
V^. The scarcity still contiaoes, though not in the 
same d^re^. 

Tbtiugh French currency is the general slaildafd 
t>y which all mercantile concerns are tegUbted^ yet 
there is i&nothdr still cuttomary at the^ ooitirt ttf 
juslHce, in ckimatiHg fiike^ damages, &g, alid mhilA. 
lias "been usedc^M te clher tiansadtons^r This ^ 
"calM Ord^ Mimi^y* ai^ m tahied at one half 
more than current money* 

Ilie.lolrB of SU B^tr. In conde^pepp* ^ Uifs nfiilaliM^ nOO^ 
hsLve withdrawn their uotes from circulation. Tlie rapidly Increasing 
evil 1^ thus checked ; but llhe poblic secority wiU probably render 
Mooter aMS^uKSiiiceiBary. 

< ^ iv tern OrdHf Momif orf^mtWd in ftn order of Otticcfltft* ^ftA 

-was taubaeqnenUy confinaed by an or4er in coimcU, wbereby six 

Hards were requiM (b make the amonnt of one to/, instead of foiir. 

The reason said to have been assij^ned for this depreciation of tlie low 

^nrreM coisj W»a vait McsMilMite^Jtf^Msw «liodlatloik' 
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POPULATION. 


/ 


III the last edition of Mr. Fallens history in 1734, 
he estimates the population otjerset/ at 20,000 souUi| 
and upward^ ; and mentions that some iviU think the 
calculation too low. 

By a c^sus, takqi in September 1806, the popp* 
lation of the island was then as follows : yiz. 

* 

INHABITANTS. 


Pari$ke$^f 

St. Helier 
St. La^Mnrenee 
St. Peter 
Stp %elade 
St. Oueji 
St. Mary 
St. John 
Trini^ ' 
St. Martin 
GnM|yi|le 
St. Clement 
St. Saviour 
Totdofinba- 


Jir«if* , Women} Boys 

\itJ9031 13SS 


..■ 


405 
385 
fiOS 
488 
345 
S5T 
478 
408 
SOI. 
185 
355 


40S 
451 
671 
480 
S42 
381 
539 
378 
35? 
227 
396 


877 1 
367 

311 
376 

191 

sis 

300 

m 

.138 
311 


Girli. 
1685 
438: 

487 

m 

5.88 
287 
459 
4fi8 
467 

465 
353 


Total. \FamiHei. 


64601 
l«6l 
1680 
1774 
1932 
965 
1&09 
1866 


1443 
301 

m 

334 
161 
245 
348 

m 


716 
1415' 


13^ 
268 


bitantB in Jerse y 5577 6553 4707 6018 8S88jf54863 
It appears^ therefore, that there has not been any 


* Indadiai iBcli as were out of the iiluid. 
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nmterial increase of inhabitants in tbe last eighty 
yean. The population of St. Hdier's had indeed 
been Gonsidembly augmented^ in Mr* Falle's time ; 
and it has of late years leceiyed a laige addition to 
the number of itB resident inhabitants : but this has 
aiisen nuxe from the removal of persons from the 
eountiy for commercial puiposes^ than from an in* 
flux of strangers* 

Supposing therefore the area ci Jersey to contaid 
aixty-two square miles and a half, or 40,000 acres^ 
the number of inhabitants will form an average of 
$65 2-3 in every square mik; whereas the aveiagq^ 
for England and Wales is compnfed at not mom 
than 192. 

The adventitious population is, at diis time, (June 
18 14) veiy vanahle, owing to the militaiy, together 
with the masons and other workmen employed oa 
the fortifications. During the kte war it was stiS 
more 

(Februaiy, I8I5.) Peace having caused a relax- 
ation in the public works, many of the persons em- 
pbyed by government weie dischaigcd^ towardi the 
close of last ymr« 
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LEARNED AND EMINENT MEN. 

i - •!,• . 

I Circunucribed as Jersey is in extent, and limited 

as waa fonnerly the connexion with GretA Briiain^ it 
has nevertheless produced a number of characters 
eminent in the various departments of scientific know* 
ledge, cekbrated as public characters, or distin- 
l^hed as warriours. Of these, as literary men^ we 
may mention Durell, dean of Windsor; Brevint, 
dean of Lincoln ; Falle, whose history of the island 
has been, in several respects, the archetype of all sub* 
^uent accounts ; D'Auvergne,* who transmitted to 
posterity the most memorable campaign of William 
the third; Morant, the antiquary; Dr. Durell^ 
principal of Hertford college, Oxford ; Dr* Bandinel, 
public orator of that university; Dr. Dumaiesq; 
and the late Rev. Mr. Le Couteur; to which bo. 
nooiabk list may be added two living characters ; the 
ibev*. and neieiaMe Dr. Valpy, the author of many 

r 

valuable works ; and the Rev. Dr. Lempriere, the 
compiler ol a biographical dictionary. Nor should 

• HbS. H.tlie9reieiitDakeofBoiiDoBistMeofthedcieaidaBli 
•fthtoyntkwsa. 
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Ihe Barnes of John Poingdestre, esq,* fonnerly lieu- 
tenant bailiff of the island, and of Phillipot Payn, 
Seigneur de S0marez^ be omitted. The fonner is 
hoooiirably mentioned by Mr. Falle, and from the 

M. S. chronicles of the latter, the reverend historian 

• • • ■ 

drew great part of his historical materials. 

As magistrates, Messieurs Le Geyt, and Pipon, 
most particularly distinguished themselves. 

Among the characters, from this island^ most cele« 
Inrated in the naval and mflitary annals, we may 
notice Philip de Carteret, Seigneur de St. Ouen^ is 
the reigns of Heniy the sixth, and Edward the 
fourth ; Sir George Carteret, during the grand le* 
bellion ; and, in modern times, Hardy, Durell, and 
Kempenfelt. During the late war, many of the 
natives served, both in the army and navy ; several 
of whom highly distinguished themselves, but whose 
hames it might appear invidious to select. Courage 
IS indeed a quality that Jerseymen have always been 
acknowledged to possess in an eminent degree. 

* ^fee JMUM to MrioMij ipett in dlftrcnt aiOHiils iof IflMvn 
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SftESS, CUSTOMS, MAITirERS, te. 

* M 

The dress of all tke inhabttante at Si. S^Her^ 
and its environs, is now aearl j that which is comnMrnr 
in English towns. With the men, fashion seemi ta* 
claim little attention ; while among the fair sex Iheie 
appears to bo a general attempt at nraiitj, which 
descends even to those that are employed in dcMnestic 
offices. In this respect there has been, oflatejears, 
an astonishing, and, it ijs to be feared, an unfayoara« 
ble change, which is daily extending its influence to 
the distant parts of the island. In some other par* 
ticulars, equal deviations from former habits have 
been introduced, in which both sexes are impli: 
cated. 

Though local circumstances tave, in this isUmd^ 
testmined dissipation from tidakiiig' the same rapid 
advances as in larger communities, yet, to adopt Mr. 
FaDe's language, «« it would be next to a miracle, if 
It were noit tiunted in some degitee.*' Only a few 
yean sinc^, among even the higheir class of natives,, 
there were chiefly familiar sociable visitings, and the 
fenal^ were phunly apparelled i now expensive 
%ners attr^ tiie gentlemen, detaining them fie* 
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qaentlj far bejond the << midiiigbt bour," and a 
perpetual round of dressed balls, fmd card parties, 
invite the ladies. These amusements, cireomscribed 
within pit>per bounds, we do not cynicallj mean to 
colidemn ; but when indulged withoat due lestiajnt, 
they become injurious in both a public and a private 
sense. In the latter respect, it is truly said t 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fUl ! 
^* Thou art uot known where pleasure is adored.'^ 

COWPER. 

Were these gratifications, if such fbej aie deemed| 
confined to that circle of inhabitants alone, the evilf 
would not perliaps be so greatly pernicious ; but the 
fescinating principle descends to the inferiour orders; 
among these we see, in one sex, a predilection for the 
same convivial enjoyments ; and, in the other, a styip 
of viating, a sort of equality in dress, and even an 
affectation of all the whimsies of fashion, with ihoso 
^bove them. 

• There is not ind^ in Jeeset that essential diffii^ 
ence in rank, as in England. What is there undetf 
stood by nobility is unknown here : fiunilies aie. so 
connected by marriage, and parental inheritances are 
often, necessarily, so disproportionately divided^ thai 
many claims of affinity aie madci bj persons ia 
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mtlch mol^ huftnble aitnalionsy tban thaat with iirliaiii 
Aey challenge lelatiooship. Still a diitinciion doe$' 
ezist^ and sliould be maintained, even in appear* 
anoe, if the bond of society is to be preielrTed on* 
broken ; and it may existi without injuring that no* 
ble sfHrit of independence which it is highly honoar« 
aUe in every one to cherish** 

It is peculiarly unpleasant to say, that this dism« 
gard to pr<qpiriety is particularly manifested by the 
more amiaUe part of our species. There is now little 
apparent distinction in dre9s: a cheap ornament 
makes a showy appearance : but it should be con* 
sidered, and well considered, that finery cannot con* 
fer elegance of deportment t even the same dress^ 
and of the same materials, will appear different on ' 
two females, whose habits of life are not the same* 
Persons accustomed to genteel life quickly perceive 
the difieience, and are prompted to smile at the at* 
lismpt.t 

■ 

* ** t acknowledge to possess a certain pride of feeling, which b 
*' not the best i^akolated for getting forward in the world. This 
** pride is not owing to the slightest wish to withhold a RtpectfttI 
attention to my superiours, in ranic and situation in life : bat I 
cannot bend to an obseqaiousness that has an appeturance of 
** slnliiogy or lessening, my own character.** 

Harriott's StniggUt through Ufe, 

f ^* As far «s the agreeable eAct of an ornament arises firom ai* 
^fiw^BtiOB, tile tftel will continue only while 11 Is confined to the 
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f iH EngtandpetBomwaayf by dliess and adifbiM, mis 
ift % fint ciides $ but it is not so in Jeneyt here 
eirfirjr onei is kaow<ii : those bel&w a ccctain statioa 
me not adnitft^d mto die flnt assemUics^ eithev pulK 
lie or private ; ond an attempt to ii^tf udc wouU only 
ecpose th^ parties to insult* la fine, inrhat can be 
more inconsistent with propriety, than to see females, 
on Que day decked out in aH the frippery of aflS^cted 
fashion, and, on the next, engaged in menial offices ; 
or, vhalt is tantaniDunt, to see daughteis studious of 
appearance, while their parenla are perfomiing the 
businessc of domestics? Is tbb die right method of 
qualifyittg themschces. to sUine, aa wives, or mothers^ 
11) Aeir ehsL of society ?^ This aittention to what is 
tenned fashion descends even to servants, who, most 
assuredly, cannot affind so much expense in deco- 
rating their persons, f 

<*- higher orders. When it is adopted by the multltode, it not only 
<' ceases to be associated with ideas of taste and refinement, lMi4.il is asa 
<* sociated with ideas of affectation, absurd imitation, and valgarity.** 

I 

• <* Those whose good sense leads them ta avoid these mirtaken pur. 
suits, cannot be oiended at a reproof which dvesaof belong to them,'* 

BannAiB none. 

+ No liberal minded person would wish to see 8umptniV>7 1^^" ^^^ > 
enforced : yet they once existed in this island. By an order of the 
Court, dated die twenty-second of September, 1636, to remedy abosM 
III the dms of the lowei: clasf^ as. well mfaas wo^^».as weU la 
oms. oC c^ioUupgn 1^. in l^ct apd. SfHd IhM^ <A<IF« dv^.c^pdMiMr 
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Whad effixst thefts Hftenipls «l eqnafintioii ndiy 
prodace-, it would be preihatiMto fbretel : they ap« 
few to be of finr move smom iibporl than k gene* 
nlly imagiifed.* 

We ghall oalj add, that, bnt a few yeats since,' 
piofened abandoned women were scaroely to be vem 
ia the island : they now qipear publickly ; and many 
of the female domestics assume so iwld an air, that it 
is impossible not to expect a corresponding conduct. 

In the country, indeed, notwiAstahding faite inno- 
vations, we not ttufiequently meet the old farmery 
with his large cocked \My and (hin fueife, m lafrrn^ 
foise; and, among females, the dioftjacket,orbed 
gown, and cOaifee red petticoat, stiU form a ptevident 
tliough declining costume. Secluded, in a giieat 
measure, from the circles of fashion and commerce^ 
they Kve in a kind of insulated manner, and thus 
retain the modes and customs of their ancestors* 
Among them we still trac&Ahe neairly eradicated no« 
tions respecting witches, and other imaginaiy dcmo» 
niacal agents. 

mch Snaales are forbidden to wear lace of above fifteen sols per 
jraid, Md UhU for the lood only, or to ise silken hoods, ft«#, which, 
aqw tUt corions deow, MomgB mtfy to the rank oflUiM. 

* As one consequence of aiming at eqoalizatioo, we venture to 
tehtfon, that the tittes of Ecuytr^ and Gentilhomme, are not only too 
IttdiscHttfnatdy applied, but even assumed by one sex, as Madame^ 
add :ttlMfaMI»«Mi, Srr applied to, and assamed by, the other. 
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Like the loiter classes in England^ many inhabit- 
ants, even some of a rather higher order, assemble m 
jovial parties on Easter monday. The most general 
place of rendezvous is near the old castle. Daring* 
1]ie month of May the environs of Si. HeUer^s are^ 
early eveiy morning, crowded with the yoath of 
both sexes, who in groupes walk to difierent iarm 
bouses, for the purpose of drinking milk, warm fironr 
the cow. 

The natives haye likewise some customs, that 
cniginated from other sources; sudi as making it 
iMOticuIar sort of cake on the festival of AU Saints, 
iuid the singularly discordant ceremony bi fake 
hraire h$ poetes^ on the eve of St. John's day, which 
indeed is chiefly practised in the par&h named after 
that apostle. 

At Midsummer t&e natives oi Jersey and Guem" 
tey^ respectively pay visits to their relations and 
friends in the sister island, and remain some time 
with them.* During the season of Christmas, it is 
customary to have large family parties. 

. * These and other cnstoiiis weK» in fonner tfancf , the general pnc« 
tice : whereas several of them are now no longer In TOgne among Uw^ 
higher class. 

Bfaoy customs have probably a Celtic origin. There is. In JSwm, 
•nandfjf, during the season of Lent, a ceremony something similar iOk 
UkaX formerly practised by the Dmids, on Kay day, but 
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Marriages, among all bnt the lower dasBes^ ai« 
generaHy solemnized in the evening, and at home* 
The rite of Baptism, If performed in private, mnsi 
be renewed at the parish church. 

When any one dies, it is usual to send an early 
notice to relatives and particular friends : these, in rdi* 
turn, are expected to pay a visit of condolence, befoul 
the day of inhumation. l*he nearest in affinity to thif 
deceased, seldom appears: some other relative re* 
ceives the vbitors. A general invitation for rela^ 
tions, friends, and neighbours, to attend ibe funeral^ 
s&then issued. A corpse is therefore followed to the 
grave by a numerous concourse, who, even among the 
lower ranks, are mostly in mourning: this indeed 
forms nearly the general dress of the island : inter* 
marriages link so many persons together^ that the 
&nuly connexions of eveiy one are extensive, and 

hy the peaMuitSy appropriated to Ceres. They go about with torches^ 
made of different rode materials, and, in a kind of song, invoke thai: 
Jsoddess to destroy the moles and field mice, and to grant a {dentlfbl 
harvest. Part of that district in Nomumdy, called £.« Canientin, still 
bears the name of Is Valde Cer§s, 

As the Drnidical rite was in honoar of Bdimis, or the Sno, so 1h» 
jforman holiday is always held on a Sundajf, As Midsummer day 
was likewise a Celtic festival, the custom of /aire braire ks poetdj in 
Jteney^ on St. John's eve, may perhaps have spmilg from the samtf 
ipoice. The milk maid^s garland on May day, in E^ghnd^ does not 
however seem to have any analogy with either the Drnidical or Nor 
jMi ftitivlty. Mayday is not ^ekbnued in <M-«0^« 
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k 18 cuflkimaiy to amune the sable gBxh^ even for 
an infrnt. The ioterment ftequentlj takes place 
within two or three days after deali^ and a subset 
quent visit to the nearest relations is again ^jqpected. 
An opinion has been too much diffused, and that 
bgr persons of some rank in life, that the natives are 
unfriendly to English residents. The author of this 
work can truly aver, that he never met with mom 
friendly le^iect, in the wh<de course c^ his life, thai| 
he has experienced, during a long residence in Jeiv 
sejf ; and he readily embraces this occasion, to ex* 
press his sense of it. He ventures moreover to say^ 
that every person who may come to the island^ 
properly introduced, who will conduct himself with 
propriety, and fcnrbear to intermeddle with local 
politics, will be respected. Supercilious and eccen* 
trie characters aie every where to be found. It 
should be considered that Jersey has not, until of late 
years, had any very extensive iiltercoutse with the 
mother country, or with other nations. The mors 
persons are confined within their own liibits, ihb 
waove contracted will be their ideas, the more sinking 
their peculiarities, and the more deei)ly rooted thetr 
predilections : but enlarge the circle of thdc 
foreign relations, and their ideas will expand^ pe« 
culiarities will weai away, and pr^tsdicea idwi 


unlit the first oocapy a comprehensive spTiere^ nnd 
the other two become in a great measure annihilated. 
Jersey is now very difieient from what it was^ even 
twenty years since; and every day contributes to 
lender the contrast more striking. Whether the in« 
terests of piety and morality have experienced an 
equal degte^ of improvement, may perhaps admit 
of a doubt. 

The islanders have likewise been censured, even 
by some of their own countrymen, as selfish and ava« 
ricious« In these respects also the writer can say, 
that, of their compassion and liberality, in cases of 
distress, and of their attention to friends, when labour- 
ing under mental or corporal affliction, he has wit- 
nessed many evident and aj&ctionate proofs. 

Perhaps one of the old school may think, that 
there is not here so many instances of that suaxdter in 
modoj which he conceives to be an essential ingredi- 
ent in true politeness, .as he witnessed formerly : but 
to dtis observation it may be replied, by a question : 
Is it now to be found in England, or elsewhere? 
The remadL should be general, and^not confined to 
Jersey J or any other particular spot. French egC'^ 
UU introduced a certain unusual freedom of beha- 
viour, which has made the former accomplished gen« 
^ieiauiii » far a 0U9 m terra* Indeed, while iu Great 
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llritain^meii of high rank affect the dres8,-^4be man^- 
nen^-^the language of grooms and coachmen ;-« 
while thej prostitute themselves so far, as to associaUr . 
with common boxers, from the purlieus of St. Gileses j 
and ToothUJidds '^^yfYiii^ thej thus degrade them« 
selres, is it surprising that their conduct should pro« 
dttcesome unpropitious change in the public maQ?^ 
nersJ* 

* '* Que de (alens eiuevelis, que d*arts abandoDoes, que de terres in* 
** cultes, anroient besoin de leor secoun, et les appeUent a i^ndi 
^ cris, sans en etre ecoutes I Fruga coiuumere nail*** 

Con8$il8 de L Afnitie* 

<* Sous Ifs Emperenrs Romafns, dam un temps oh Athenes etoiten^* 
** coreTecoledu monde, les gladiateun representoient lean jeip: sang* 
*' lans sor le theatre de Bacchus. Les cheft-d^oeuvre d*£schy1e, de 
'^ Sophocle, et d^Euripide, ne se jouoient plus ; on avoit snbstitae des' 
** assassinats et des meurtres I ces spectacles, qui donnent one grande 
4* idee de Tesprit hnmain, et qui sont le noble amusement des nations ' 
"' pollcees. Les Athenlens conroient a ces cruautes avec la mSne ar- 
*^ deur qu*il8 avoient couru aux Diqnysiaques. Un peuple qui s*6toit 
**^leve si haut, pouvolt-il desceodre si bas ? Qn'ctoit done devena 
** cet autel de la Pitie, que Ton voyoit an milieu de la place pqbliqiie 
*^ a Athenes, et anquel les supplians venoient suspendre des bande* 
'* lettes; et des tresses de cheveux ? Si les Atheniens ecoient les seuls 
**. Grecs.quif selon Pausanias, honorasaent la Pitie, et la ifigaidasseBt 
** comme la consolation de la vie, lis avoient done bien change I 
*' Certes, ce n*etoit pas pour des combats de gladiatcnn qu' Athenes 
** avoit iti ttommce le aacr/ domicile des dteux. Pejit etie les pen* 
*' pies, ainsi que les hommes, sont ils cmels dans leur decrepitude 
c* comme dans leur cnfance ; pent- etre le genie des nations s^epuise* 
** t-il f et quand il a tout prodnit, tout parconru, toi|t goute, rassarie 
** de ses propres chefs-d'oeuvre, et incapable d'en produire de non- 
** veaux, il s'abrutit, et retoume aux sensations purement physiques* 
<' l^ Cbristiattisme empecherm les nations iit^derpes 4c #per par vaA 
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If their example has diflfhsed any portion ofitsinfla. 
ence to this island, di&seBt causes have likewise co« 
operated. Here, as in other places, some have risen 
soddenlj, and miexpeotedly , to wealUi mi power ; 
others have not bad opportanities of nsizi^f in poKsh.^ 
ed society ; ljh«re is likewiae a tea^n^ peculiarly Io« 
cal^ wJijT a certain f«eedoai| perbs^is 80D»etime& boi -^ 
dsfifi^ an .bbmtaoss,. may be noticed in Jersej^ : this ia 
thatewpexioft by intermamages, alieady mentioned^ 
whereby the jaatives ace beconne as it were membem 
of one laisa^ family* 

The presevi state of parties in the if land is another, 
avA A wtf poiwerfiil liar, to a pkasing amenity of 
hg^ijmf ; ^ it occasionally produce top great a 
fiuniliarity on the one band, and t^o much coolnesf 
m the other. 


<' au8ii de|ik>rable vidllases luiis si tout leligiQA venoit iVcteUdve 
*' paroii nons, je ne seroit poiot etooDe qa'on entendit les cris do gla* 
** AalMF aMiMUil war H iceBe o« lekntisMiil asjoardliin Im ^mT. 
*^ lean de Phedre et d'Aodromaque.'* Chateaubriand, 

Is the British nation ^pcrn^iig towaids this melancholy season of 
moral decrepitode? shall a f^reat and homane people, in this en« 
lightened age, realize the gloomy apprehensions of the French pbilo* 
sopher? Shall such dark shades obscure the bright tints of British 
sensibility? ** Shall the gates of hell prevail* against the precepts 
of Christianity ? — GOd forbid Ij " Impiety provokes a frown, absnrd- 
" ity a smile ; and many who glory in the imputation of the former, 
^ cannot bat fed when they are convicted of the latter.'* 

Sishop Hwni, 

p 
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TOVm Of* ST. HBLtER. 

Tfitfl fomis 80 prominent a feature in a descriptioa 
oi Jersey J that it claims a very distinguished phce in 
in our narration. The towns of St. Helier and Si. 
Aubtnuxe the only two in the island $ and the latter^ 
though more pleasantly situated^ bears no compara* 
tive proportion, in any other respect^ to the former* 
Si. Helier*s is the seat of government and of justice : 
the centre of business, of feshion, and of amusement* 
It. has, in the coarse of only a few years, made a 
rapid progress in improvement ; and it now containi 
between one fourth and one third of the whde popu« 
lation of Jersey.* 

The town itself consists of nearly a thousand 
houses,+ without reckoning those that are^ in every 
direction, scattered through the environs. This town 
has undergone so rapid an increase and amelioration^ 

* See PoPULATfoir. 

"|- There are more tluui nine hundred in front of the Beveral streets^ 
and many are behind the othen^ withpot any separate entrance. 
This singnlar mode of placing them* was owing to a particnlar cause s 
formerly, in some streets, the houses had smaU gardens in front : aa. 
the town became more popnlons, and more commercial^ it was fonnf 
profitable to cover those floral spots with buildings, as shops $nd 
dwellings for retail dealers. In Mr. FaUe't timet the t*WA ^a- 
tained only about four himdnd Iioiikb* 
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•«9 few otber places have experienced. Not many 
ytais since, it was composed chiefly of two streets, 
running in nearly parallel lines : the western entrance 
was under an old, confined, and ill-contrired prison : 
this has been lately taken down, and a new spacious 
edifice, for the same purpose, is just finished in an airy 
situation. The principal avenue of the town is broad 
street, which, contracted at first, widens as it pre- 
oeeds towards the square, or old market place . It has 
had several projecting shops removed, and now pre- 
sents a very handsome appearance. The square forms 
a general fiicas ; there are leading into it four carriage 
ways, and one toot way : several new streets have 
been projected in difierent quarters. 

Anciently all the houses were substantial stone 
edifices with spiall windows ;n consequently gloomy ; 
and the greater number of them were thatched. 
Now the walls of many are composed of brick, and 
even those of former date are, in general, modernised. 
The pavement was likewibe very uneven ; whereas, 
at the present period, nearly every street has a regu« 
lar carriage road, paved with a very hard granitel^ 
brought from Guernsey j'^ with as broad a flat foot* 
path on each side as the width will admit. The 

* Stones dmilar in quilitjf ue found in Jerteif $ bat they are not ia 
^VnA^Btismtion. 
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dark boles of sbops have, in most places, been sue* 
peeded by Hght airj ones; apd^in tlm covoB&ai^ 
fe¥f more yeais, every part nM ftrtske of tbe awu^f 
aoKiliorationst As yet the Umn is not ligbtfu^j -bfil 
tbis^iOTy dmrabtefaddition to its ^craveuences, unM^ 
tfl all probability, soon take place. It will then lie 
■JUe to vieyin^eviery respecl^ wath any eountigr t^iwa 
in Oreat Britain^ At piesrat 41; onst Amise 'S 
atmoger, to vee tlie numboT'Of smaU tont&ns^. iafian^ 
liMial notiiOiii, eiv&ff ii^bt. 

Tfae aqnane is Qjnismonlffd ipth m gtlt i^edesArias 
istatne of GtaTge Ihe dscctid^ in A Rammi ssUlaiF 
iiQBtuAej teleiFaled (oa ^a olanr ipodeslal, and auh 
rounded with a neat iaon 9Biliog» 

On bne^side'of this sqiMuw^ ds X0 Cohue^ m Gburt 

House, a. solid 'but plain structure* lis ioleHial ai^ 

.iBogienifmts have, ?bry reeeiitly, undergone iseyaral 

naaterisi improfvenients. bk tlijs hutldit^ is 'held 4lbe 

.Aasenitily of the Stat^, ti^etber iwitti IbeCicluls «f 

Civil and 'CrkninalJorkdictiM. lAt one caElresiii^ 

.of the vestibule, or rather now,, ia anopeaifMae^lf Ih^ 

tribunal, is a &iU-*leagf h ^itcail^ ku^ as life, efite 

late N^arahalCianway, who ^as Umomi^ jgp^&aar dt 

Jerseys this was painted by ^Gainsboikiagh 3 at the 

other end, now parted off, and forming a small reti- 

ring room, is a portrait, equal in dimensionfi^ pf 
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ymeol Majesty, in bis irobes of stated paiatid hf 
Mjt. Jeani a iiati?e of the island* 

Government bouse, the tows lesidence of Gleneial 
poO)* has a pallid Fiew of tbe square, 4um1 bas itieeo 
leodeied laore commodious tbaa it was, paiti^vilacly 
Igr ibe addition of offices afpiopriatad to pubUa 
Vussness. Tbe jatdeyas have likewise been enfamed | 
io ibat ft is now becum^ a desuraUe* manHQH^ thoagii 
fcan^ely adequsyie toibe iwfc of a Ijevtmant .gi^veiii* 
9or, aax>idBng t^ the piwent iOstaUisbment. 
. Xhe eicposed siteation of time who ^mott firgw ^ 
WQsXxj^ to ¥end tjbeir «e9e«il commodities, in Ae oI4 
market place, induced tbe inhabitants to eeoct, onai 
more eligible iq)ot, a singularly aaat and convemept set 

pf coveifid sheds, with broad ofien spaces at jntervaU* 
Xhe main entrance is thiOHgb foldiag irongates^ be^ 
tw^n massive stone piUars. Ff(«nilihes(Ba9JiEoiijr{u|l» 
ing, terminated by a smaller entrance, spreads onioadll 
side. Tbe -otb^r thme «des ace vKaUed ^pound. The 
t^MtdieiS) in two double ranges 4>f shops, separated 
by broad gravelled walks, occupy the centre of the 
tsariset ; and 4he sides aie appropriated to the sale of 
{KMiItiy, butter^ ^gs, vegetables, fruit, and flowei% 
unless during the winter season, when neady one side 

* Now that of Lieat. General Sir Tomkyns Hilgrove Tomer, tlie 
Pfewnt lieatenant governor. (February 1815.) 
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h med as a pork maAet. In front of the shops, and 
loond the three walled sides, are piazzas, with slender 
eoIiHDns supporting them. The spaces between 
these columns are crowned with very flat elliptical 
arches. Adjoining to the general market is another 
for fish, in the same sljle. A place in the vicinity 
kas been walled in for a cattle market, and a shed is 
just erected for the venders of oysters. The only 
general market day is Saturday : another would be tt 
desirable acquisition, especially during the summer 
aeason* - A few vegetables are indeed sold through* 
out the week, but the quantity thus exposed is com« 
paratively trifling.* 

There was, in former times, a com market ; but it 
BO longer exists, as the town is now principally sup- 
plied with flour from England^f and the country in« 
habitants consume the greater part of their own pro* 
dnce. 

The late ameliorations arose from a particular cir« 
cumstance. A lolty hill, called //e Moni de la VUk^ 

* Since the reftontion of peace, the articlea of proTiaion, broaghl 
over from France^ have been so nomerous, and the quantity of each so 
ilMiodant, and ao constant, that a regvlar daily supply is now obr 
toted for many eatables. 

f Since the pcBoe, from JFVoMS alio« ^ 
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impends over one part of the town.* That eniideiioe 
was purchased, some years since, of the viniaine in 
whidi it stands, by goyernment, for the sum of 
jg 1 1, S80 sterling. By addii^ a little to this suna^ 
jg20,000, three per cents, were purchased ; and the 
dividends on this stock have been applied^ by the 
proprietors of houses, in the vmiame^ principally to 
the purpose of paving their part of the town, in m 
more regular manner: but as the annual iataeA 
was inadequate to the immediate dbbursementi, Sat 
the diffisrent improvements projected, a mode of 
falsing a larger temporary supply was adopted^ and 
is still continued. For this purpose, the proctaremw 
of the wdaine issue promissory notes, in their of« 
ficial ' character, payable at very distant periods^ 
some of these securities having more than thirteen 
years to ran : they bear no interest ; but to give 
fhem curroicy, they are countersigned by some inha« 
bitants, by whom they are made payable on de« 
mand : this is seldom required, and should it be, tho 
notes are re-issued. Thus large sums are borrowed; 
for a considerable length of time ; and thus have so 
many, and such extensive, undertakings been, very 
rapidly, carried into execution : but though the notes 

* This is probably one reason why many houses are inconvenieiioed 
by SBoky chimneys. 
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•veM 9» Img a date, yet the fNqrmeiit of tbem it 
aiitieipaled^ wbtneyet the fiiad» of the vintoim 
Irimit of an tadkr Hqmdatiiio* 

The eaaetaiple of the tMtaiJie stimubted the pr(> 
prieUxn, in other iqpsiarlors^ wtil the mm parmest 
hecame Mry genend. About the tioie that, theie 
iaipv(MR9MBl0 took places a gieat mAna of fcetii 
khabitaatsy aa well rtrangeni %$ penoftsfnim tfao 
OBWiIvy, natHrally oocanoaed an kiGreaead demand 
fiurhoaflef, and, eootequently, a coniidepBable aiq^^ 
tlnentation of their valoe* New streets became aeoes^ 
$mj ; aome have been boilt^ and others fdanaed* An 
aafthaaittstic iMssion for -baildiag waa escdled^ whidi 
perhaps has not yet leacfced its nGines whether il 
will not beroarfied 4oofar is^ qnaslsoa for ibtae who 
aie still qieoulotiag in this way to /ooosider; espe* 
cidHy suiee some projects of the saiae natttse have 
alnsady .ftfled. It may be tsoly saidi thatf ii»tbiatho 
lait twenty yeais, the number of houses in :the Um% 
and ks ividmity, have been nwdy doubled t an 
uddttion, which is by many suppoeed to be ssnoik 
beyond the increase of resident inhriittants* 

A atream of water irom the norths swelled by 
s»iions tributary riridetSy ifl» on .^j^q^roai^hius !^^ 
JIelter\ separated into different channels, and thus 
passes through various parts of the towiu H» i» W 
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aooommodalioii' of vtlifi highest importancey in many 
mpeds ; though som^tiitaes atteiided irith the incon* 
irenieiiGe of an overflow^ ocoashned by a sudden ae^ 
omkm to the main strtanii firom hast j and yioknt 
laiiifi. 

Many hoaaes aie fiiroished with ^elb ; bat the 
gieater part ofthe town lying in a low sitnalton, and 
on the tea shore, the water is not, in that district, re* 
mtekabk for its purity: there are^ howereri some 
ifprings of an excellent quality* 




tHE CHURCH. 

l^he establbhed place for divine worship being, in 
crery Chrislian country, an important object, we can« 
not pMceed further without describing the metropoli* 
tan church ofthe island : it is more modem than any 
other in Jersey, having been consecrated A. D» 
1941. We might, firom this circumstance, be in- 
duced io expect fewer alterations in that edifice, 
from the original plan, than in others ; whereas not 
one has been subjected to more. This fact may 
however be accounted for, from the coasideratiiNi 
that St. JSdki^s was not always the principal town; 
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9fki that, wben it bebame sncb, ah increasiiig aoces-^ 
wm of inhabitants rendered different enlai^gefmeiittf 
neoessarjr. Its Gonstniction partook of the cm* 
Qial form so common to the Saxon and early 
Norman churches: it now comprises two paraU 
lei aisles of equal len^, with communicating 
airches, together with a yestibule, as an addition, at 
the eastern end. In the centre of the northern 
and original aisle is a chapd^ which constituted one 
extremity of the transverse part : that which fronted 
it is now included in the southern aisle. This aide 
has evidently been added: it is narrower than the 
other, being only the same in breadth as the northertt 
transverse one is in length. Its eastern window is 
less elevated than that of the original aide, and the 
style of the open work is not so chaste. The south- 
ern buttresses are far less deteriorated liy time thaa. 
those on the northern side, with the exception, of two- 
in the centre, which ate much more corroded. These 
two doubtless belonged to the southera chapel,, or 
wing, and thus constituted part of the original .fabr|dc* 
The tops of the. former buttresses are still visible ia 
the western division of the aisle that has been added.. 
Over the centre* of the northern ais)e rises a tower,. 

• This is not now the preeiie eentre of the traildins. The western 
pvt aensi to have been kn g t h ea ed i probabJ^ wta s secoad able 
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bt m great heiglity fkoed with ^uared masonry, and 
aurmottnted with a parapet. It is quadmngular, 
with the exception of a small projection on 6ne side 
lor a staircase^ This tower appears fiesher than th^ 
other parts of the edifice : in fact, every church has 
ctperieaoed considerable repairs, iiesidea rdpealei 
aftenltions abd ealai|^ments* 
: The intadonr exhibits, in every part, the sain^ 
pointed arch that is found ia all the Jency dhnnAes^ 
nd the aiches of communication $xe sustained by tha 
aame kind of maasive columns, though better propor* 
lioned than in some of jthe other churches* The 
capital, astragal, and^ plinth, of these columns, aie 
f»cCaaigular« The dome over the central part of the 
lAorthem aUe, where the general intersection takes 
phu^e^ is ornamented with ribs, meeting under a 
fMunted roselite ;; and the groined arches, that thus 
utersecti are supported by veiy solid pcdygonal pil« 
]ai8, having in front of each a slender three-quaiter 
Qolumn, placed there to lighten the ponderous apb- 
pearance, and sustaining the moulded part of the in« 
tumbent arch* 

The church has been materially beautified inter- 
aally withki'tbe spaioe of a few y^ars, and a neat 

was elected : part of tlie western extremity is osed as an ecdeJasticdl 
ioailt aad fwt «iiPtaiot the town aitiUso • 


/ 


■> . 
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prj^n erected by Toluntaiy wibBoripllong. SeTcml 
handsome monuments are affixed to the ivalk, but 
none of an earlier date than the seventeenth cehtur^ 
One of thietn is commemorative of the deatih of 
Major Pierson, Dvho so bravely fell in tepellin; the 
Fr^ch invasioii in 1781 : this was erected at the 
public expense as a token of islandic gratitudei 
There not being any altar, a temporary one is placed 
liefere tfie pulpit, whenever Ae sacrament is admii 
niflteied. The deftciency is extremely uiconvemeAli 
to both the minister and die commwucontf • 


Besides die parochial cbanA, there is a chaptl for 
the Wesleyan Methodists, and, another for the pt^ 
fessors of Calvinism: these are neat and spaciou$ 
buildings, both recently erected. A chapel of ease 
is also in contemphtion. The Ca(0iolica have iht 
privilege of openly celebrating the rit^ of fteif 
persuasion; though, hitherto, firond pecuaiary mu 
trictions, they have not raised a permanent placf 
of worship, but perform their devotions ia « hired 
room. 

^ At the western extremity of the town is die 
]iabiic hospital, and. poorhouse, for the whole 
ishnd. This establidiment is supported by a food 


ivtoed by legades^ bj a nile, and by eontributiou; 
It wai irimilt in ooneqvenoe of the former one ba* 
yfv\g been destroyed in the year 178S. A ccsmiAoBM 
Me qnantity of gunpowder bad ben deponted in it; 
and exploded. The general number of bunates may 
be averaged at a bimdred, of which not mote than 
two thirds are natives of the tshnd. The nnmber 
that hbonr under mental derangement may be estr- 
tnatad as one m ten. Near the hospital is the new 
|Mrison« 

At this Airt of the town it a hige empty ^paoa 
eaDed Le$ MieBes. It was until lately an aasem* 
fehge of sandy hillochs. General Don caused tha 
whole to be levdfed^ formed into a lawn, and en* 
closed with^ dwarf waQ. It is now conyerted into 
n pai^de, and round it runs a gravelled, walk^ on 
each side of whidi trees are io be planled* 

The immediate environs tii the town aie ciowded 
with sinaD private gardens, firom many of which the 
market ii supplied with fruit and vegetables. The 
walks and rides in the neighbourhood are interesting 
and diveisilled. Ascending the he%hts, the whdte of 
Si. Auhm^s bay, together wiA ElhiAeth castle, pie- 
woA themselves to view ; and though, fipom leeent aU 
tettitions, some of the highways ai« divested of the 
tteesyby which they were formerly ahade^ yet sevenl 


leas public roads sfill preaerve Ibeir tunbiagebds ca^ 
nopy. There are also Iwo vaUeys, that areextremel^ 
pieasing; ctae leading from XesJtfoif&ifife /a FiSe to 
Moulin de Paul; the other, caUed lc$ Vaust^ 
branches from the same point. Both these sequestered 
dales run between slofHsg hills ; and each of them is 
leudered more attractive by the murmur of a 
>< bubbUng brook/' 

\ This towa possesses a puUic library, erected, ai^I 

furnished with books, at the expense of the Re?;^ 

f bilip FaUe, the* venerable historian of the isbnd ; 

irbo, at that time^ was nearly eighty years of age» 

H^ was a native of Jersey f, a canon of Durham, and 

formerly chaplain lo.Kiog WilHam the third* Thifi 

lienefectioa was increased, by the late Rev. Dr, 

Pumaresq, who added many valuable books. The 

annual subscription is very moderate; butfewpar^ 

fake of the literary benefits that sp excellent an in- 

Stitution offers* There are in the town several 

9chooli| for both sexes, and ibi^ all conditions : like* 

wise private instructors in di&rent branches of edu« 

cation. A chamber of commerce has been loi^ esta^ 

Uished* There are two reading societies, and set 

veral other private associations. Three island g^ 

aettea ID French aie published every Saturday^ aaA 

tee in £ii{[li8k everj^ Wednesday • j 


• An Hbfinished house has been conreited into a 
theatre, and some comedians from England come^ 
over occasionally, and perform for a few months. 
7here is a regular assembly, during^ the winter, and a* 
continued round of subscription dinners^ balls, ftc, 
->^ &c ; so that few places, of the same limited extent^ 
can now e^teeed this town in the fiequencj of ita^ 
amusements. During the summer months, several 
reviews contribute to put the lovers of pleasure on 
the qui WW, as well as to discipline the troops. 

In the town are two hotels, with several respecta^*' 
Ue taverns; and, in the parish, between ISO and 140- 
public houses, of which about 100 are in the town it- 
self: none can be opened without a license. 
^ The beautiful bay of St. Aubin is well adapted for^ 
excursions on the water ; but these do not seem to* 
attract the town inhabitants, nor are they more in- 
clined to frequent the walks that the vicinity presents. 
It wilLnot perhaps be difficult to account for this in- 
attention, to amusements, that give great interest to a 
country town in England. Hardly any of the Jer- 
sey natives are without country relatives : mon &ni-^ 
m, and ma comrncy connect half the fomilies of the 
iaiand : visits of a few days, or weeks, to fnends at a ^ 
distance, are therefore preferred, to the pleasure of ^ 
perambnhitkms» r 
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. It may appeur of tMiag importaiioe ta mealjoii 
die mode of convening raerehaiidifie along tlie atieetr j 
int the cartBy employed fi>r the carriage ai wine and 
liqoon, poMon advantages that render them wotihy 
of notice* The body of these vdiicka is Teiy low 
and strong: at the end is a narrow tail ladder. A 
acdid iron axle pasMS under the body of the cart^ 
lidf rising on each side, recdyes the jwye of a 
commoQi^iaed whed: in front is a capstan, tamed 
by a winch: to the cylinder are fiutened two edpes^ 
that, in loading, pass round any barrel, and draw it 
Up the hdd^r : this 'hddeir is then raised, rendared 
ateady by the same lopes, and thus serves as a back 
rail to the. cart* Unloading, is executed with still 
inore fiicittty* The machine will cariy two pipes t 
loading as well as discharging is performed with 
greater ease and safety, than if several London wine 
porters were employed ; and the business of unload* 
log is frequratiy d6ae by the carman without any 
assistance. These machines have been long used 
in Guernsey y fitom whence they were introduoed 
here* 

Three packets are estaUidied between Se. BeUer^s 
and W^eynunMi one of these leaves the latter place 
every Wednaiday and Friday evening, unless fue* 

« 

vented by contraiy winds^ ex boislerona weather* 


The passage may, on an aTerage, be estimated at 
sixteen hours; though it has been performed in less 
than ten. The cabin fare for each passenger is 
twenty^^ix shillings and six pence. There are, like- 
wise, three regular traders between St. HeUer*s and 
SotdhampUm : thb voyage is made in from sixteen 
to twenty-four hours. The pass^ fare in them ig 
one guinea. Bott Hie packets and traders are 
armed with carriage guns, and are well manqed. 
Two scouts, or gufurda costfts^ are, also, in constant 
employ. 

Besides the fiackets and r^guhr traders, other 
vessels .^qcaaio^ally pass over, not only froi;n the 
ports in JSnglan^^ J^teady mentioned, but likewise to 

md from Bristol^ Pople^ Swanage^ Lyme^ S^c. 

* 

Those fwi^ the latter port are chiefly cutters, be* 

Ipng^ to the contractors that supply the troops 
with boef. The bullocks are brought over aUve. 

These i^^i^rp the arraugements made, respecting the 
pack^9 and o^ier vessels, during the war^ and they 
still remain on the same footing ; but there can be lit- 
tle doubt, that peace will make a material difference* 
Thqre will, pifobably, be fewer passengers, less mer* 
ciiaiKtu^, a ^^idiJiced military force, and the contract* 
Oka will jnqptiNrt their cattle, alive or dead, from 
Eumcfi^ ith^ ^ipteroourse they have already com* 
menced. b 


]^ 


FBOVISIOKS. 


This subject, though placed by itself, is more im- 
mediately connected with the town of St. Heliery than 
with any other part of Jersey ; for the reasons ahready 
assigned, respecting the country inhabitants. 

As the island, during a war with France j must ne- 
cessarily draw many articles, that come under the 
head of provisions, from England^ it follows, as a mat- 
ter of course, that most of them must also bear an 
advanced price. The drawback on foreign commo- 
dities aflfords some relief, so far as these productions 
are concerned ; yet even that deduction does not al- 
ways compensate, for the expenses of commission, 
freight, insurance, and other disburseuaents ; besides 
the disadvantage, incident to every trader who cajmot 
make his own purchases, but who is obliged to de- 
pend, in some measure, on the integrity rf persons, 

distantly situated. 

The produce of the island itself is naturally influ- 
enced by the value attached to imported articles of 
a similar kind ; and, iafact, one description of food 
affects every other. The mess tables, and the nu- 
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merons entertainments, have likewise contributed;- 
they must be supplied, coute qui coute^ and the ven? 
ders have not failed to take advantage of it. 

From a variety of causes, of ifbich increasing 
luxury has had no small share, articles of the first 
necessity have risen, -within the course of a very few 
years, and long since the war commenced, to more 
than double their former prices : in several instances, 
the augmentation has been much greater. The effects 
of this advance, as we have already shown, have not 
been confined to provisions : they have extended to 
estates,^ the rents of farms, and of houses, and to every 
other species of islandic property. 

The higher classes complain of the increasing influ- 
ence acquired by the lower orders. Are they not 
themselves, in some degree, contributing to this influ- 
ence, by yielding implicitly to the demands made by 
those who supply the markets ? Would not a little 
restraint on their own gratifications, and a resolute 
perseverance in refusing to purchase, at immoderate 
prices, enforce a reduction in these prices ? Would 
not every annuitant in the island be rendered more 
comfortable ? Would not the blessings of the. poor 
ascend up to heaven in their favour ? Might it not 
enable the rich to say with Job, ^^ The blessing of, 


Wm that was itady to perish came ttpon itte, and I 
caiued the widows heart to sing with joy/' ?* 

As a proof 6( the height to which ib^ prices of 
provisiMS has attained, it is only necessai^y to state 
one striking fact : tfiis is, that the fishermen from 
Torbayy find it profitable to bring hither their olU 
goes, caught on their own shore, though frequently 


* From ibt low rate at wbich die ioliabitaots are asseMed f6r tM 
f oor» and from the oomparatif ely few that are in the hospital, Itiaay, 
perhaps, be cotyectured, by persons little acquaiated with the Island, 
that the indigent class is not very ntuneroiis. facts, however, prottf 
that this is for from bein^ the case. On the contrary^ their nomber i^ 
cdnsiderable. From the manner of dmding property, the income of 
many most be extremely limited: different incidents have redticedl 
others to poverty s yet notwithstanding the inconveniences of fittlUt- 
coed circumstances, there exists in Jeney a certain pride, which, 
within doe bounds, is an honourable sentiment, and which is mord 
feisrally, operative in small societies than in large commootties. In 
tills island, where tlie link of affinity is so extended, that passion has 
great influence* A Jerseyman, thus inspired, would feel an applica* 
lion for public relief to be di^racing his femily* This idea enable* 
him to struggle against difficulties, or to bear distress in secret. Many 
families cherish this principle in their poorer relations, and privately 
assist them i some,. indeed, do not : in this case, the unhappy «iifiM«it 
must submit to tlie double misfortune of want, and neglect : but though 
this species of pride may be considered as an honourable incentive ta 
exertion, it may, also, be carried too far. If it produce strikflncss,. 
and discontent, it changes its nature, and l)ecomes censurable, even in 
s moral sense. 

Poverty, when accompanied with theiMas eonsda rectf, is no crime, 
but a merciful, though severe, trial from the Almighty. 1 f, therefore, 
private beneficence fail, tlie im^overidied snlieltr should not disdaU 
that assistance which is provided at the public expense. 
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in a state approecluiig to putietoencjr wbeii they kt^ 
me; and that, in this itate, the fish iirill sdl £» omm 
iu Jersey, than it would produce, in4hat paitof £ii^« 
famffiromwhtaoe it is brought, if disposed of thele in 
a maf ketable and whokscMue oondilaoii. This is the 
mole moitifyiBg, as it is wA known, that the sea 
jKMind the idands is crowded with an infiniteyariety 
c[ fish, several of which aie of the firat quality, and 
easily caught. Jeiseymen pursue the harvests of 
iheir fii^ouiite vraicy in all weathers, though hardly k 
season passes without some of them experiencing fetal 
aocidentss y€t they ^iHU not encounter the same de- 
gree of inclemency, in procuring fish, notwithstand- 
ing its advanced value* 

Mr. Falk lamented, longsince, that fishing was not 
piactised with gieatelr assiduity s he would now have 
nam leasau to comjdain. The plain fact is, that 
most of the couujbry inhabitants, and among them the 
fishermen, if any can be entitled to the appellation, 
are the farmers of thehr own small inheritances. This 
necessarily occupies some portion of their time ; and 
bdng, generally, in easy circumstances, they will not 
fidlow fishing as a livelihood. 

The beef^ veal, iMnb, and pork, oftiie island, are 
axcellent, yffita propeily fitftened, which^ owing to 
tke faioeased diBma«l% in consequence of additkmai 
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town inhalMtanti^ is not always the case. Mutton^ 
tbongh jtempting to the eye, is generally tough, and 
divested of moisture. 

During the spring and summer months, the butter 
is very fine. The country people have a custom of 
potting it, for their own winter consumption, and for 
sale ; but, from an improper process, it has a rank 
taste, especially' when meHed for sauce. 

Whenever an uninterrupted trade with FroM€ 
takes place, it may be truly said, that peace is 
coupled with plenty. 

The inhabitants of Normandy y less affluent, or more* 
industrious, than their insular neighbours, then crowd 
to Jersey y and pour in so large a' supply of various 
articles of food, that provisions become much lower 
than in any part of England. These imports, as m 
the former case, r^ulate the island produce, in respect 
of price, and in their consequences influence the vfdue 
of estates, rents. Sec. 

The observations under this head, were written bew 
fytt the sword of wpr had been returned into its scab* 
bard. Th^ will show the state of Jersey, in respect 
of provisions, at that time. The restoration of peace 
has already begun to be feb : boats, laden with every 
edible aiticle, that the opposite provinces can sufM 
ply, arrive daily. The sti^eets axe filled wiA liioMr 
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who practise this cabotage. Property of every kind 
is falling; and a much greater redaction is confr- 
dently expected. 


THE NEW PRISON. 

The old Gaol being inconveniently situated, cir- 
cumscribed in extent, deficient in acconunodation, 
and much dilapidated, the annexed very handsome 
stone edifice was b^un in 1813, and is just finished. 
(April, 1815.) 

It is erected on an airy spot, at the western ex- 
tremity of Stn Helier*s^ and borders on the sea shore. 

The basement floor has a squared rustic front of 
Mont Mado sienite. It is separated from the upper 
story by a fascia of dark grey granitel, from Sorely 
a rocky promontery, in t|ie northern quarter of the 
island. The front, above the fascia, is of the sienite 
from Mont Mado. The uniformity of this part is 
relieved with pilasters between every window; and 
the whole completed with an elegant cornice, of the 
Grecian Doric order : this is of Portland stone. 
. The. front of the building stands on an open vaulted 
«rcade, resting on Welch groins : this arcade mea- 
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noes one hundred and twenty feet in length, and 
eight fisetia width : the intercohunnialions are giated 
to the crown of the arches. 

The-celbfor male criminals are on the ground 
floor and vaulted : eviBiy one is nine feet square, 
fourteen feet in height, has a grated window, an 
aperture in the door, and is furnished with a water 
closet. 

The space within the arcade is for the accommoda* 
tton of this description of prisoners, when they leave' 
their gloomy dormitories : they have, also, the use 
of a common room, provided, during the wintei^ 
season, with a fire.* 


* There is, in most prisons, one circumstance that does not seem 
cimsittfBm n^ilh the ackooirledgBd prindplej that eiroypedop is 
to be presomed innocent until convicted : the circjDrastance is, that 
all persons accused of crime, are treated, in some measure, a^ if realljr 
^Uty ; and asa tiuly l»eneyolent,writer» says, in his State of tha, 
prisons in Engbmdj Scotland^ mud TFaUg^ ** A man may suffer six 
months ^mptisoament, under the liqce vnpidoB .of -erime, .franiL 
which, at the end of that dreary term, Jiis country mag;;» periiaps» 
honourably acquit him." Safe custody is essentiadly necMsary ; but^ 
bqyond this, evjery possible Indulgence vshould, in j wtice, lie al« 
lowed to persons so unconvicted. Why might not presumptive cri« 
miimls be kept apart from convicted felons, ^ve a ^BflbMot dict^ 
and be .more comfortably lodged ? In Jenejfj Indeed, v^rrEB9» 
that too frequent source of emolument to Bnglish gadlers, are sd* 
dom used, even fiorjafl coavicts, and auspie^ed prisopers^Aie sooi^ 
brought to trial. Even the accommodations towards those la con* 
liaement, in the New Prison, are gwaterthan4n'makiyoCb«r.flacet« 

• Jmmet §Mld, Miq, - •. * ^ 


One half of the upper story, with a separate stair* 
case, is appropriated to female criminals, who have 
the use of a private yard. The debtors occupy the 
remaining half of the floor : their rooms are from 
eleven to twelve feet square, and well lighted. They 
are indulged with an open part in front of the build- 
ing, for the benefit of air and exercise. 

The centre of the upper floor forms a chapel, to 
which the several classes of prisoners are conducted 
through diiSerent doors; and the room is divided 
by partitions of sufficient height to prevent any 
communication whatsoever. 

On the premises is a well of good water: this, by 
means of a forcing pump, is raised to a capacious 
cistern in the roof; and the pr boners, of every dcs* 
cription, have access to a large and constant supply* 
The waste water is carried off through a sewer, and 
in its passage clears away the soil : this kst use hi 
indeed the only one to which the rain water is ap^ 
plied : it might be advantageous to collect it (ot 
general purposes. 

Detached from the prison is a neat house fo« th# 
jfaoler, who from thence commands^ the whole flPoat.« 

♦ Would not a central situation in the very prison itself have bee! 
pnfMt^, a< ttfMtllkis the gaoler a hotter oppottoAity pf hearing 
jmy attempt to break oqt at night, or any disturbance during the dayj 
*he New prison *t Cheihr U said to be so cohstructed, that the g^QW 
cr, ftrom his dwelling booie, can look into every one of th« wll». 

8 
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JfONT DB LA VILLE. 

The Mont de la VUle, or ToTm Hill, is alonginsu* 
lated rock, elevated 160 feet above high-water mark. 
Its northern extremity rises so close to the town of 
St. ffeliefy that, before it became the property of 
government, the gardens of several houses were con- ' 
tinned in repeated hanging terraces to its summit, 
The rock is a closely granulated sienite. It differs 
from that of Mont Mado^ in being considerably finer 
in grain, firmer in texture, and with n^ore difficulty 
wrought to a r^lar surface. The felspar is Kke- 
wise less beautiful in colour. The appearance of 
this rock evidences some violent though remote con« 
yulsion ; as well from its craggy exterior, as from 
the irregularity of its seams, and the different fissures 
that intersect the natural declination. In order 
to render the fortress less accessible, the rock 
has been cut down, and thus a vertical section 
exposed. It exhibits a brokisn upper surface, 
tte chasms of which are filled up with small pieces 
of the same rock. The seams decline in general 
firom N. £• to S. W.; but this prevalent couiseis 
frequently broken. Under the principal entrance 
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ihey nm in a variety of directions^ ivithia the coin- 
pass of fifty yards. Some are quite Iiorizontat^ 
others nearly vertical; some decline toivards the 
south 9 and others towards the north: the rifts are 
filled up with horizontal layers of schist. 

On the summit of the hill is now constructing a 
regular fortress, that will contain between two and 
three thousand men. When completed it will cover 
the harbouri and afibid protection to Elizabeth 
castle^ It will likewise serve as a retreat to the de« 
fenceless portion of inhabitants, should the island be . 
attacked, having a number of bomb*proof casemates. 

A well has been dug to the depth of 233 feet: thiff 
has at the surfiice a diameter of fourteen feet, and is 
walled round ; but after a short descent the width is 
reduced to nine feet, and the « walling discontinued, 
the rest of the . well having been cut all the way 
through the live rock, which is in its whole depth of 
the same quality. The well has generally from 
eighty to a hundred feet of very fine water, the 
daily produce of which is from six to eight thousand 

gallons. 

This excavation was a most laborious undertaking^ 
and necessarily attended with considerable expense ; 
but the . advantages of so ligrge and constant a 
supply, must, to a garrison, be incalculable. 
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fiii liigfcly prAaMe, that tiie unceitainty tw* 
pectitig -water prwenflcd an earlier apiHiCfttion of thii 
emitieiice to flic {mrpoie of a defemm post* In tlie 
i»%ii «r Edward lb« ditth, it attracted the notice oS 
the duke of Simiei«et, then gwemor of tWs islaBd^f 
ttQder whose anq^^ioes a deckraAion) or ordinance) 
fram <lhe king was issned* It was dated the I5lh of 
April, A. D. 1550| and addressed to the bailiff, and 
juiiMlB) and ^tbnr inhabitants ci Jtriey^ The M* 
lowing is a translated extract fiom this docomenl. 

*< And because we afo informed) that, in case oi 
<( tamgi^ inVasi{Mi, Jroti hem no Ibit^ss, or place cl 
<<«ftigp^ into wiiic^ yoa tnay retire, we have 
^ tho&ghl proper lo teqfike yob, for this purpose, to 
♦< cbnlribate among yonrsehras, for your own safety^ 
«« and cofrveniience, and for a retiring place for yoof 
•• finnilies *ntf pf tqperty, in times of danger, to tf 
** secure place, lo eoaslniGt a town, aft 59f . Belkv\ 
^ high up the same hi», which, we ate kiformed^ 
^ may, with a Kttlc assistance and expense, be mB^ 
^ strong and defonMUe.^ 

" We are the more disposed to induce yoir to do 
^^ this, beeawse we doubt not yon nre persuaded, tibat 
•• your only convenience arid safety, depend on it.'** 

> Tlie M. S. from whicli this eztVact Is translated, is in French ; 
Ibm the one\wtiKMi»iiimliWy,(imSiigrM. 
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Ai iw wiitn^ent meftfkm IB imde of tUs piu^ 
was, probably, considered as inconvaiieat in aoaM 
i0spe<^, Of iiDpraoticabIe» 

On levelling the fufftce of tbis UH, ui 1785, fbi 
Ibe pttrpeie of forming a parade, time ima dnoo* 
veretf, under m artificial moant, a Poqwta^ or 
Dfttidical temple, composed of udhewn stones, and of 
a diflfeient oonstmctloB Iron any otfier hiliieito 
Inel wKfa .in the island ; ttiouglh there may ha 
moie of these anoieiil monmneiitB, oonoealed vader 
oUiiuaT' eminences • ^ ' 

It is well known 4hat ^ Romans waged aD^caclBi^ 
minating war against the DniidB ; as weQ ftom il 
^mmciocisness of the kiflaence over (he peopif% 
possessed by those idolalers, as frmn the horrid 
liarbarity of their reKgioos riles* To secure, tbesa^ 
£»e, their hsfllowed lanes from destraction, the 
Ofmds, on the approach of iorameiit danger, adopted 
Ae mode of covering fhem widi earA. 

* Mr Pblndextre,* who wrote on the subject, found aboat fifty 
«tt»eliM» •f «lMes, «afch H coacewedt» W «f Ccltie «flMtOK» 
tios^aqtf be r^ko^ed only tbo9e that were then visible. This af« 
fbrds a proof that Ttrsey had, at tbe remote period of their bdiq^ 
created, a very considerable population., Itveems also to cAfiUa* 
diet the opinion, held by some antiquarians, that the monuments of 
tiris kind «M Danish The tiorflieni naftaos Hardly 'iackided^ in 
tiieir Mtitkd conquests, so mall and dbtaat an island as Jentjf : 
mndi Icsihilt lifcely that yiputows jetttoagUt vcft ipaAe in it,hj 
that rovii^; andpredatory people, theancient Oancsar SmnduiayiaBft^ 

*OrPaiac4iMi9* SeepsftMi 
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Tbk mtnmmeai comprised a colleclimi of stones^ ar* 
ranged iaa circular manner^ the exterior peripberj of 
vhich was seventy-two feet. This circle was formed 
by six small cromlechs^ or cromkches, altars, or cellsy 
from three to nearly five feet in he^ht, and the«ame 
in length, separated ^om each other by upright stcmes, 
mosdy in a kind of trialigular form, and varying ift 
height from four to seven feet, with the exceptioQ 
of one, the height of. which was only eighieeii 
inches :* this was opposite to the north, and is sup* 
posed to have been designed for a moie coinmoQ^ 
entrance than that in the eastern front. 
' The principal opening fronted the east, and 
was through a covered passage, eight feet long 
and thiee feet wide. On the left of tb& was ^ 
smaller stone, about fourteen inches high. In some 
of the cells ashes were found, and in. one of them^^ 
nvhich was nearly opposite to the entrance, were 
evident traces of smoke : this cell differed also from 
the others ; instead of being covered with a flat stone, 
the superiour surface of its uj^r one was extremely 
irregular, and apparently little calculated to hold a 
victim. 

If we conceive the whole, structure to have heeo^ 

* the hefglito are such as the stones measured above gnnad : tbe/ 
Itoie, doubtless, much tooger. 
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destihed for adoration and sacrifice, it is probable 
t4iat this cavity contained the sacred fire from which 
the altars i?ere supplied. The Poqutlaj/e was encir- 
cled with a dwarf wall, three feet in height, having four 
lateral steps on the outside, and three within. The 
external circumference of this wall was about 18S 
feet.* 

It is extremely difficult to ascertain the use to 
which this curious though rude structure was ap« 
plied. It has been said, that every Bardic circle 
had, in the centre, a cromlech, whereas the area of 
this circle was completely void of any erection what* 
ever. The cells appear on too contracted a scale to 
&ave served either as sacrificial altars, (particularly 
for human victims), or as places of sepulture. If de- 
signed as sacred repositories for human ashes, col* 
lected from funeral piles, urns or other vessels 
would probably have been found in some of them ; 
and, moreover, had the cells been intended for kist- 
vaens, the entrance of each recess would have beea 
closed; whereas every one was open in front. In 
fine, they were precisely like cromlechs, on a di^ 
minished scale. 

* Thi« description 19 from a model, tlie icale of which is half aa 
inch to a fotot : this modri was carved before the remofal of the mo* 
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tlm States^ ill a raomeiit of enthasiattfty maaiii^ 
mwAj voted this oftoiiameAt to Marshal Cooway^ 
thea goveraor of Jersey ^ who caused it to be k-* 
weMed to Park place in Berkshirey and then$ had i^ 
^^cted^ exactly^ (as it is sAid)) aocoidiB^ to ittf 
frifinal formy <^d confonnablj to its real dtni6|ttioDSy, 
though several stones were broken in displacing 
*eni* 

. This wa% an uoibrtnnate evpnt to thfe island, as s^ 
jpreciQus a relic of remote antiquity wonld^ dpubtless^^ 
iMve drawn thither a number of learned admirers ( 
aiar did the marshal himself eacape severe oeasuve, fbi^ 
laving aecepled sa valuable a token of esteem^ 
whicb, however retaining its pristine appear^nce^lost 
that conse^^uence which it derived -froni original, pa* 
sitian* The loss is indeed now of less imgprtancey as 
^ fortress erecting on thehitt WDuld^ ii^ aU^ proba^ 
hility 9. have occasioned its veiaoval« 

On Mcmday^ the 4lh rf June,. I^4> an ac^idcaU 
Imppeoed .^hiGb, had not its^ eonseq^nces beei^ 
timely psievented^ would have leduced tbe towa ef 
St Belter to a heap of ruins, and have provod $ita} 
to many of its inhabitants. % . . 

Being His Majesty's birth day, tbe fortresses in 
tjtie island fired, at noon, a royal salute. Among, 
these were the cannon of the fortifications els tii# 
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» 

hilt.. Bj Ihe moM; inexcusaCle WMt of pro)^ 

tfrnin^ement, inslead ot (yaX&ng the inatcbes tliaC 

wai^ tided on sucli occasbas' ia a separate pfece, it 

itas caMonolatry to Feplaee tfaeni in' the niagafzine s 

oile or mere of tKose matches rotist &aVe been* 

depMifed there wiAout having* Been fhoroilghfy 

($tfingm9he(l. The magaasine cbntained', at that tim^y 

more than 900 barrels of powder, charged B&ellly 

oaissong filled with cartridges, tbgedie^ isdth a va- 

lietj of oMker combustible and' destructive articleflr. 

About' siix o'clock in the evening, gitioke was per- 

deiyed to* issue fVom the magaSEUie'. The sbldiclm otv 

guard left the fort, one only e^£cepl)e#, who, i^^ltb tfic^ 

officer of the signal post, and another Jerseyman,* 

boldly resolved to risk their lives on so momentous an 

occasion. No time was ro be lost : the danger was 

great, and the exigence pressing. They broke down 

the palisade by which the magazine was encircled ; 

fbrced^sctveral padlocks ; and pmvideiftially fouhd a 
caftk^ full of watery near the spot, with ar small earthen 

(tttdullr: thlb lilite implement,. Mid their hat^ ena*' 

Ued* two'Of them tx> supply the other with that essM*' 

tial material^ and, fiftfer an ardudus daceition^ it 

* The names of these three courageous men, who thus devoted' 
i)nmi i»m i oqgK'to^^ ttcotfAMK Th^ wttf ||r. l%Utii liys, dOU' 
cer of'the signal post \ Edward TouzeU a carpenter ; and WUUm 
f^teney, a'prlvate la' tht thiHy-Brstr^Tmeidit of f^U 

T 
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pleased tbe Sttpreme Disposer of all events to crowor 
their brave efforts with success. The lapse of a few 
minutes more would, in all probability, have ren« 
dered all their endeavours abortive ; the fire had 
leached two of the caissons ; one of them was actu* 
ally perforated ; and near it stood an open barrel of 
powder, to which it must inevitably have communi* 
cated. 

This signal deliverance should for ever be held, 
by the inhabitants of Si. Helier\ in grateful remem- 
brance ; and even a solemn annual commemoratioD 
would be no improper mode of expressing theii: sense 
of the divine« protection. 


BCCLESIASTICAL HISTORY,. 

The earliest account of reKgious wojshippers fa 
Transalpine Gatd, to which Jersey y and the neigh- 
bouring islands unquestionably belonged, is that of 
Giesar. He says, that, among the Celt®, fliereweie^ 
only two orders of men in any high degree of honour or 
esteem : these were the Druids and the nobles. The 
Druids hadthe supreme directioa in every thing ie]a«>* 
ing to religion ; their province was also to administer 
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justice. Their principal deity was Mercury.* Accord- 
ing to otliefs, tbe sun was worshipped, under difierent 
names : thus Stanehengey in WUlshirey is by many 
supposed to have been a temple dedicated to that 
luminary ; and (he annual rural pastime in Britain j 
on the first day of May, has probal)Iy been derived 
from a Celtic origin ; that day being, with the Dru- 
ids, a great festival in hcmour of the sun. 

^^ The Druid doctrine, in its primeval state, was 
^^ suUime and simple. It taught the existence of 
" one Eternal, Afanighty God, the Creator and Ruler 
^ of the Universe, to whom all things were subject 
^ and obedient. It taught also the immortality of 
'^ the soul ; that great principle, which is the most 
" efiectual spur to virtue, the greatest check to vice, 
^' and happiest antidote to despair. It further in- 
^ cnlcated, the belief of a future state, in which the 
^' spirits of the departed were to be clothed with 
'^ incorruptible bodies, unfading youth, and perpe- 
^* tual beauty ; and invited its followers to rectitude 
^^ in peace, and gallantry in war, by prospects of an 
^^ unceasing repetition of those pleasures (though 
^^ infinitely exalted and refined), in the island of tbe 
^^ West, which they had most esteemed and de« 
^^ lighted in, during their residence on earths" 

* Cmu de beUo Gall. 
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5f TkuB stiaple and poble ^a$ Um Druidical rB«* 
^ ligim prigipaHy ; before the igqoranee, (be em>n^ 
M mkl tilie fe^rs, 4)f the pultitude, h^ conrupted ^i4 

V x| jslpftcd iU pi|ib9<q;>hfcal fecieU, The pcAicy ^ 
^^its lauilrtei^Sy t^e fiiuids, how^ver^ iryoIif^ these 

V tnith3 \n wijfwl obscurity, and in order to preflfr?e 
^/ their empire over the public mind, they wrapped 
*^ themselves, f)i^ their dpctriiie in tbe nianUe ct 
f^ mystery. TI)i^ condqct natufally iqpveased their 
^^ own Joiportance and the veneration of their fbl« 
!' lowers ; i^qt, at Che same tiiae, left (h^ latter to the 
^^ wii4 wai^f ring^ of gfeon^y supentilion ; tp the 
'^ frigh;r^i cpnseqpeoces of asso^iatfd foUy, ig«o^ 
^^ rapce) and vic^« The efiects were such as might 
'^ he expccta^l ; the people degenerated Uito the 
« grossest polytheism ; immoralities of the ^piiti^st 
^^ jVBdnjfi were uiuversally practised aaio^gil ib^^ 
^^ and Ihey h^sitat^ not at appeasing th^ir mi^lifa- 
*' lious duties by human sacrifices/'* 

4s ve l^now but little r^pecting tl^ Di»uid)| Wqi^ 
Cfl^sar's time, $q the subseqneot accounts Of them ^ra 
very defective. It was a law witli ibcm^ iftev^ to 
commit their doctrti^es ta writing ; so tbaty b^ing 
delivered orally, abnost every tradiUopal account of 
their tenets was by degrees effaced* T^ Ibis. ^ 

• Warner'8 History, pf tbe <ak <^ Wi^lit 
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Eomas also contributed, as» eitber from an abbor* 
v^DQS of Uie barbarous rites sometimes practised bjr 
the Driudsy or from a convictioa that tbey animated 
Ibe people to lesisti or, more probablj, from both 
eanass, ib^ Eomptos, contrary to tbeir usual custom^ 
extirpated tiie Druidical prksts^ in every plaoe 
ipbfere tbe success of tbeir arms procured tjiem any 
prq^iouderauoe, 

; Tbe first step towaids tbe amversion of these 
ishnds from tbe idolatrous wcHrship practised by tbo 
pitives, was the consequence of a persecution in 
Sngiand: numbers^ as ^ell laity as clergy, sought a 
i^troat from the Saxon iuvadcrs. 

Among those fugitives, tbe most conspicuous, for 
sanctity of life aud eminence of character, was St* 
Samson, who bad become a metropolitan in BrUamw 
The see of Do/, in Armmcaf* was conferred on 
him, and, on his aooouut, erected into a metropolis^ 
The bishops of dtmorica had previously been sufira- 

* Armorica was that portion of Gaul, situated in tbe N. W. cor- 
ner, between the Seine, the Loire, and the AllatUie» From the set- 
dBmeat of Uie refafee Britaot, the jprovmee of,Brei9gne, or BHUMify 
derives its name* This territory was as it were newly peopled , In the 
fourth century, bj a colony or an army from Wkies. 

The Armoric or Bas Breton language, is a dialect of the Welch, 
and sister of the Cornish langnage. The Inhabitants of Britany, of 
Cornwall, of Wales, and probably of the ffighlandt of Scotland, for* 
merly understood each other. See Rees^ Cyctopasdia; 
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gans of Tour*/ and because the see of Do/ was circura* 
seribed in extent, and therefore unequal to its new 
dignity, considerable accessions were made to^ it by 
the religious zeal of different princes. These islandr 
were at that time subject to France^ the sovereigns of 
which had recently been converted to Christianity t 
and Childebert, son of Clovis, presented them to St. 
Samson, about A. D. 550, for an augmentation to- his' 
small diocese. Aldemeyy being too remote from 
Dol^ was not included in this cession.* 
^ Most^of the Armorican sees were filled by British 
prelates who had accompanied St. Samson. He left 
his diocese and metropolitan dignity to his nephew, 
St. Magloire, who was likewise a Britdn. This 
venerable ecclesiastic was the happy instrument, se- 
leclcd by Divine Providence, for the purpose of ex* 
lending to these islands the blessings of Christianity. 
St. Magloire, animated with an enthusiastic desire of 
converting the inhabitants, resigned bis bisboprick to 
St. Budoc, one of his disciples. Accompanied 
with properly qualified assistants, he then quitted the 
continent^ He first landed in Sercq^ where he built a^ 


* Peace being bow restored, there will be access to several Jfov* 
man documeDts, especially Le ttvre noir de CoiUancet: tbey might 
thfow great light oo the ancient history of Jersey ; and of these a^9 
sistances any future writer would do well to avail himself. 
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, small monastery I lind aflerwardscame over to Jersey ; 
tbere, by his powerful preaching,* and his active 
religious life, the inhabitants were induced to re- 
nounce idolatry, and receive the rite of baptism* 

The Christian religion received a fresh accession of 
strength from the presence of another prelate. This 
was Praetextatus archbishop of Rouetiy in NeusiriOf 
who was banished into Jersey , A. D« 577. Du- 
ring an exile of about ten years, he promoted the 
growth of this infant church.t 

The establishment of Christianity in these islands 
was followed by the invasion of the Normans4 These 
fierce and piratical marauders, in one of their de« 
scents on Jersey y murdered St. Helier, a pious re- 
cluse, whose cdl, on a rock near Elizabeth casiky is 
still extant : but it pleased God to convert those 
barbarous heathens ; who, from being persecutors of 
the Christian faith, became some of its most zealous 
advocates. 

* This affords a stroitg proo^ that places of puhlic worship were 
lery early built in Jersey ^ (See Antiquities), iaaa old M. S. it 
is said, that St. Magloire, or Maglorius, settled on tlie spot where 
EU%abtlh caitk now staods ; and on that spot, which was then joined 
to tlie main land of Jersey ^ " erected a schoole Of Christianity, whicb 
** was eoatinned till at last it was conTerted into an abby.** 

f See Falle's History. 

I See Cl?IL AN» MlUTAET HlSTORYr 
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When Aese isfaiuk passed^ under Ae NomtM 
g^feniBent, they ^wieie alUched Id' tbo see of 0>aN 
toitrev.* and coatinued uoder the bishop of that Ao* 
oese ontii the Reformatioii* 

The Nonnaa abbots were loids of sereral good 
manors in Jersey^ and had the former priories ro^ 
dttced to celb and dbptiodencies ott' their houses. 
They wer&ponroas of aH'the chuTches^ atid* 8baied<tiief 
tilhe» beloBg^ing to them, leaving only a very small 
portion for the officiating minister* 

Thus were the churches pillaged- and impo- 
verished «» enrich the religioiis establishmenta inr 
N&rmandt/l Those ^^holy Yandals/* in aU prohft* 
biiity, erected the chulrches and expeotni a remu*^ 
Deration : but it appears that they were not very 
modest in their estimate of a reimburBemenI:. M iho^ 
BieformatioD, the monastic revenues, draim^ fiom^ 
these' islands^ were seiac^d upon by the or&wu, and? 
have never since been reluiquished. 

After the Reformation, the English lituigy was 
tmnskited into French, and sent hither. Whei^ 
Queen Mary ascended ike throne, popery was again 

• Od the- 22mi of May, A. D. Ull, the church ofSt. Samioii. !•> 
Guertueift wast consecrated, by the biihop of Coutaneesi aody in bis 
benediction, be prays God*ta-8fert-finini4t afl calamities, and to guard 
it from ptrilteux dragonty voUnUs em Pairy ander which now Ifldicrouf 
description, is designated ther ilif^rnal spirits; 
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iMoied. Poulet, the last popish dean, held thai 
office A, D. 1555, when a priest, named Richard 
Avertj, was convicted of murder, and executed, not* 
ii4thstanding the dean's interference, who, in order to 
save him, (denied the power of a Taj court. He con- 
tinued dean until the year 1565, when he was de* 
prived of his office. Fifty- five years then elapsed^ 
without there being any dean, or any liturgy, in 
s Jersey. About this time the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the island was removed from Coutances to 
Winchesierj the Ushop of which see has continued 
to be its diocesan. The pope had, in the reign 
of* Henry the seventh, and at his request, issiied 
a bull, transferring Jersey to Salisbury y and af* 
towards another, annexing it to Winchester; but 
neidier of these was acted upon : for, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, the protettiyits in Franccy being 
cruelly persecuted, many of their ministars came ovec 
to Jersey. They increased so much, and were, in so 
hi|^ estimation, that they not only abolished popery, 
but introduced the Genevan service, annihilated th« 
«piaeopal hierarchy, suppressed the Uturgy , and fi^ 
oally established Uie presbyterian church govern* 
nent' 
Oii^the S8th of June, A. D. 1576, a general synodL 

writheldintliediilioh of Soiti^Peler Ppr^, in diQ 

u 
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lafamd otOnermejf^ m the pvoifiice of the ei^itaiai 
and goveniois both of Jersey and Cuenisfy* At 
this mtetiDg were assembled all the minislefs and 
elden of Chtemseyj a eonoderafaie Httmber from 
Jersey^ from Sercq^ and fieom AUkrmey^ togethei 
vtith some of the principal inhahitanis from all these 
islands. In this synod was framed a book, entitled 
Polke de dheipUne ecelesUuUque. 

The pvesbyteiian form coatinued about fifty yeais, 
when the system was again changed, and, with a few 
exceptions, rendered cenfofmable to that of Eng* 
hmd. Thia was in th^ i?ign of James I, who issued 
certam ecclesiastical canons and constitutians ; but, 
with a view of conciliating aH veligioos di&ieBcesy 
be admitted of some deriatioM fhm die Engtiris 
oanons: thus he dispensed with the wse of thenow 
plice, the sign of theeioss in baptism, and thoad^ 
minsterkig of tibe Lord's supper to the peo^ 
kneeling. These indu^nces ^wdiMed so gsncnd 
a O0nf<mnity, that, from the issuing of the canons to 
Mr. Falle's time, there had not been a oouTentide ha 
the ishuid. Of the three eeremonies, thus dis poueci^ 
wMi, the disuse of the aurplice is IKiw dieonly 
not in strict conformity to the English mode of 
lebmlhig dirine worship. 

In A^ D. 16Sa, David BaodM oblnMl tt» 
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dBoe «f deui, m condition of miaf tbe litinrgj^ He 
Mamed tins psefenwDt anlil the doge of tbe yttur 
MiSy whcn^aOer hariag been the cause of nmck di^ 
aentionin the idand, be was imprisoned in BtnO' 
bdh easile^ together with his son, at that time rector 
ciSL Mary^s parish^; In the month of July follow- 
i^gy they were removed to the castle ofMoni OrgueU. 
From this fortress, they, in February, A. D. 1645, 
attempted to escape over the walls; but were so much 
bruised, that, two days after, tbe dean died: his 
eon, notwithstaMiii^ the hurt he had seoeived, ^as 
tsoMtd Id reach Uie parish of £•<• Xavnsnee, wheue he 
was retaken, conducted back to prison, and tbemoMiii 
tfned «ttil released by deatk* The ofice of dean 
icmained vaoaat, until tSie year 1660; and, dnmg 
Hie same iaterral, the use»of the lilsiigy was i^faia 
OTspended. Since this last ^paeh, the affiiirs of &e 
ehuTCh have proceeded uainieiniptedly, in a legakK 
eonfoimity to the Engttsh ecclesiastical govetpmenL 

It was indeed the intention of James the seooatf, 

•again to introduce the BomaiMatholic religion into 

Jm^M With this view, he b^aa by sending o£> 

€cai ud soldiers of that persuasion, as a garrJBoa^ 

# Mr. Falle «pcalu very differeotly of Dean Bandiaers character^ 
and doei not mention a single word respecting his imprisonmenty and 

• that attrndcd jt» 
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mto XHudbeth easUe. His deriga iras, homem^ 
dehyed by die policy of the magistrates^ and 
inally rendeied abortive by the revolutioa in A« D. 
1668. 


PRESENT STATE OF RELIGION IN JERSEY. 

After this briefaccoimtfMfeccksiasticali^urSjwe 
proceed naturally to the present state, of leligion^iB 
thessbind. 

The number of beneficed clergy^ or incumbents^ 
including the dean^ is just equal to that of the pa- 
rishesi the canons of Jersey abeolutely foiUdding 
pluralities. Ifhe dean is alivays one of the rectors. 
Here is a regular spiritual court, of mrhich the dean is 
the head : the other eleven rectors are his assessors. 
(This court has, attached to it, a gieffier or regjster, 
two advocates or proctors, with an apparitor to exr 
ecute its summonses. Two or three ministers, with 
jthe dean or vice dean, aif sufficient to form a court* 
Appeals may be made from this tribunal to the 
bishop of Winchester^ as superiour ordinary ; or, in 
case of a vacancy in that .see, to the archlnshop of 
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Cofaerhury; such appeals muil be heard by the 
prelate in penon. 

The recton. are entitled to the small tithes^ 
and, though only in some instances, to a part of 
fte great , tithes : the remainder of, these belongs 
principally to the crown, and forms a part of the 
gpyeraor^s salary* Thus, instead of being rectories, 
the livings may with more propriety be denominated 
▼icarages* This abridgment of the spiritual revenues 
has been the subject of constant complaint, and it has 
ireqnently prevented gentlemen from bringing up 
ftheir sons to the clerical profession** A proper ie<* 
presentatioa of this grievance, would, it is presumed^ 
produce a lavourable alteration ; more especially, as 
tibe emoluments called in England surplice fees, are 
little known in the island. The repairs neces. 
saiy for every parsonage house, are, however, done 
at the expense of the parish; so that the heirs of a 
deceased rector are not liable to those dilapidations 
that, smnetimes, in England, fall so heavy on a 
widowed £emlily.f 

^ * Within tlie memory of many persons, several parishes have been 
fifcn to Fiench-pnitesumt deifyaien, in conseqaence of there not 
being natives to sopply tliem. 

f Were this meaanre adopted in England^ we should not see so 
i|HUiy parishes without parsonage houses ; and it would tend to pro- 
aiote willingly that residence w|iicb is now so rigorously cnfofoed. 
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Wben the feftnncn of the diiirchas -were sdied, 
the patronage fell to the sovereign, trho has sfaict 
ebded it te the gvremors ; hut the deaaery ccmtiniies 
of leyml siodiiaBftioa ; and, by Ae canmis cf King 
James fhe fifst, the dean ^ diali be a inaMer of arts, «t 
^ a gi^uhiate in tibe cinl law, at the least, and the 
** originaries <a natires of the island, thall be pie^ 
^ ferred before others to the ministry."^ 

llliottgh, from tihe causes just vecitedl, the fiviDgt 
aie neoessariij studl, yet moat of fte leeton have at 
piesent m advantage, as local chaplflina to the 
troops stationed in or near Ihehr lespectite paridiest 
the incveased value of lanl, and the advanced prioea 
of its produce, add Uhewise to tie derical inoMBess 
buA these benefits are tempotary, and vrfll fiul v^hai 
peace shaU be completely estabhsbed. 

Assuredly it is the doty of the deq;y to be indefft* 
tigaUe in the discharge of their sacked fimotiona* 
The salvation of their respective flodu depends 
greatly on their active exertions. They ougltt to be 
enabled to say with the prophet, 'VI have been verjr 
'^ zealous for the Lord of hosts/* They are told, that, 
if they << blow not the trampet/' the Mood of tho 

« It should appear that, in King Jameses time» the inhabitaatf 
were in |;eneral very iUiterate ; since, in the same canons, it is or* 
dered, that two chnrchwardens are to be choiCB far each paiSibt 
men ** abU to read and wrHe, ifptttibk/* 
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peopk wiH be mjuired at their bands ; and that God 
" wiH curse" eren their Tcry " blessings*': but, at 
the same time, if they are thus urged to be ^^ burning 
and shining %hts'\~irihey are strictly forbidden to 
engage, either directly or indirecdy, in secuhur em* 
ployments,— 4heirsituation in lifeoogtittobe rendered 
respectable. Great efforts are now making in Eng* 
land towards araeiioraAing the conditioa of the infe- 
rioar cleigy : here several of the lectoiB hardly de» 
rtye, from their livings, more than the income of 
many English curates ; and were not most of them 
Iknsesnd of parental inheritanocs, the revenue of 
some would be e:i(tremely limited. 

There is a churdi in every parish, and a chapel^ 
on the established footing, at Si. Aubm^s : this was 
erected by subscription ; and the proprietors possess 
the right of electing the minister. The chaplainsbip 
of EUzabtth atatle is a distinct military appointment. 

By the before^mentiooed canons, ^< no conventide, 
*^ or congregation, shall be suflfered to make sect 
^^ apart, or withdraw- themsdy^ from the ecclesias* 
*^ tical goyemment established in the island." This 
intolerant regulation is no longer enforced: a more 
liberal spirit prevails: so that now here are Cat* 
Tinists, Wesleian Methodists, Catholics, one Quaker 
fittuly, and a siwle Jew. The fint two mentioned 
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sects have, of late yean, rapidly increased.* To 
check this secession requires the animated exer- 
tions, both public and private, of the established 
clei]g7. The Calvinists and the Methodists have^ 
each a spacious and neat chapel at Sl Helier^si 
and there are also conventicles of both persuasions in 
other parts of the island. The Catholics are likewise 
indulged with the privily of performing their wor- 
ship publickly': they are chiefly emigrants, both 
clergy and laity, together with such of the military 
as profess the same faith. 

Two regular church services are appointed foi' 
every Sunday : one of these is. now, in most of the 
parishes, perfonped in the English language; but 
this is because the rectcMrs have become chaplains 
to the troops. At Si. Heker^s there is, in addition^, 
an evening service. 

The aforesaid ordinances enjoin also pnUic ca^ 
techbms; a practice of great utffity.t 

* Mr. Falle lays, that in his time might be seen foor or five hun- 
dred commiinicaats, even in conatry ehoreliei. Can tlris be mid. at' 
the present day ? Alail nel!! 

Bonrrit, spealLing of the catliedral of St, Peier, at Geneva, mentions 
its great dimensions, and yet adds respectiif it, ** firf, nuHgri «i 
" gramiiwr^ n*eff fa$ anfiz vatte daiu Usjawn tfs cemmaitfon, et tU 
** jeine. ** iTnrBunuB. 

•f- It is to be lamented that this good custom of oar piorn ancestorf 
ii not more itrictly colbrcod in BugUmd: it if} liowetcri noticed occa-* 


There not being any bishop in the island, young 
persons do not go through the ceremony of confirma- 
tion ; but, previously to their partaking of the coni« 
munion, they are assembleicl by a minister, examined^ 
and admonished : this is termed being received. 

At the commencement of the Reformation, the 
youths oi Jersey y designed for the ministry, were 
sent to study among the protestants in France^ and 
especially at Saumur: but archbishop Laud ob« 
tained from King Charles the first a grant of some 
houses and lands, for the endowment of three fellow'* 
ships in Oxford^ for the i&lands of Jersey and 
Guernsey alternately. They are in the colleges of 
Exeter^ Jesus y and Pembroke, To these fellowshipa 
there have' since been added five exhibitions or scho- 
larships, in Pembroke college, each of twelve pounds 
per annum : three for Jersey y and two for Guernsey » 
They were founded by Morley bishop of Tf^nch^st/sr. 

Some years before these foundations, a Jerseyman, 
named Laurens Baudains, ga^e thirty-two quarter? 
of wheat for the same laudable purposes. 

There are, in Jesssy, two free grammar schools, 
each for the children of six parishes ; one in St. 
Saviour^ s parish, called (by corruption of St. Mom 

aiotially by the bishops, in their charges : those ministers who negied 
k.iaew no inmU ckfKt of nsponsibilUy. , , 
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gloire) St. Manlier's ; the other in the parish of &t. 
Peter ^ called St. Athanasius^s* They were founded 
in A. D. 1498. 

Every parish has a fand, supported by legacies, 
for keeping the church and the parsonage house in^ 
repair. The poor are likewise maintained by lega- 
des, by poor's boxes, collections at the church doors, 
and by rates, which are now become comparatiin^l/ 
heavy, and wliich did not exist in ancient times : ex- 
traordinary cases of distress, or misfortune, are fre- 
<luently relieved, and liberally so, by private con- 
tributions. 

Two public schools for the instruction of poor 
children, of both sexes, were establbhed, by voluntary 
subscriptions, a few years since. The plan has re- 
cently been extended, and is already an object of 
promise. A still later charity has be^n encouraged 
in the island : this is an Auxiliary Bjble Society. 

Mr. Falle, at the conclusion of the article of te- 
Hgion, says, ** We are fkllen into evil times : when 
^^ so great and general a corruption, both in princi^ 
^' pies and manners, has spread itself every where, it 
'^ would be next to a miracle if we were not tainted 
•* withat in some degree. Too sute it is, that we are 
^^ much gone off from the good old way of our fia^ 
<^ thiers j and that if we have enlarged ottr iwi^aatfll^ 
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^^ anee and commerce widi the world, beyond tberai 
^< it has not proved lo the bettering of our morals/* 

What would the reverend historian have said, h^4 
he lived at the present time in Bngland^ or even ia 
ahnost any other part of the Christian world, this 
island not excepted ? 

After sttdh authority, we may venture to enlarge on 
this head, without any dread of giving oflbnee : in* 
deed^ on so important a. subject, a Christian should be 
above the weak passion of fear. ^^ Let us oppose the 
^^ torrent though we should not be able to check it/'* 

From whence, it may be asked, does the present 
indiflfeienoe respecting religion proceed ? The ques. 
tion is an awful one.t We see, in fashionable life, 

• Beattie. 

<)* ** Men of tbe world are apt to imagine that religion was not 
** made for them : that it wai intended only for those who pass their 
*' days In obscurity, retirement, and solitude, wtiere they meet with 
*' nothing to interrupt their devout contemplations, no allurements to 
'* divert their attention, and seduce their affections from heaven an4 
" heavenly things. But as to those vrhose lot is cast in the busy an4 
" the tumultuous scenes of life, who are engaged in various occupa« 
" tions and professions, or surrounded with gaieties, with pleasures^ 
** and temptations, it cannot be expected that, amidst all these impe-; 
" diments, interruptions, and attractions, they can give up so much of 
'* their tfme and thoughts to another and a distant world, whco they 
'* h^ve so many things that press upon them, and arrest their attei\-. 
*' tipp in this." bishop porteds*s lectuREk. 

" If ever your moral impressions begin to decay, and your natural 
*< abhorrence of guilt to lessen, you have ground to dread that the 
** ruin of virtue is fast approaching." blair. 
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Ii6t frivolity only, but absolute vice. Tbe sot disaxd 
pbiloGojAer denies all recorded truths, ridicules re- 
liglous scruples, and treats every sentiment of piety, 
and even of morality, ivith supercilious disdain, and 
aflected contempt. 

From tbe bigber ranks in society, tbe baneful poi^ 
son spreads, far and ii^ide, diffusing its deleterious in- 
fluence, even to tbe lowest class. A glaring proof of 
this is, unhappily, afforded by the Various murders 
committed ' of late years in England. Several gf 
ivbich have been inflicted witfb circuinstances par^ 
licularly atrocious. These cannot but inspire serious 
and painful reflections. The contemplative mind, 
while it shudders with horror, casts a retrospective 
glance, and seeks to discover the cause of this unusual 
^equency of the dreadful act, and of the peculiar 
barbarities that too often mark its perpetration.* 

^ *' It is a melancholy truth, obvious to all, who may have devoted 
*' their attention to f he manners and habits of the labouring classes, 
** that they have retrogaded in morals in the course of tbe last thirty 
*' years ; and that a con&iderable change has taken place in the state 
**■ of society , (particularly in vulgar life, since tbe commencement of 
*^ the French revolutionary war), which has been, in a certain de- 
*' gree, disorganized in every country in Europe,** 

** In England much ignorance prevails, which tends greatly to the 
*' corruption of morals ; while, at the same time, tbe mass of the 
« people are tractable, and possess a great share of good nature.** 

" In Scotland a character totally different is exhibited : strongly 
ii ^tftched to the duties of Religion, iwd ^Ivost anivemllytaught U 
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In attempting to trace tbese terrible enormities io 
their source, shall ive err in attributing them to the 
dissipation, which, unfortunately, is so generallj 
prevalent ? 

: If the post presents so dismal a prospect, how shall 
we due to look forward, and pursue the fiitnre course 
•f this overwhelming torrent ! 

One grand cause of this general depravity arises 
ftom the increased and increasing wealth of the 
British nation'; and, probably, in ainore immediate 
nanner, from the rapid fortunes acquired by in- 
dividuals, in the East Indies : men who introduced 
into these northern regions many of those effeminate 
luxuries, that degrade the oriental nations, and thtt 


*' rati by IIIMII8 of the national parochial ichooli, the masi of the 
*^ iabonriDg people are moral and panimonioiis, and generally iodui- 
*' trioos, althongh, at Uie same time, not eicempted from blemishet^ 
*' The datles imperative on the ettablished def^y to attend minntely, 
'* (at least in the rural parishes), to the progress of the children in a 
** hnowledfe of religions and moral duties, have tended much to 
** elevate the vnlgar in SeotUmd^ above those of almost every other 
** country in Europe.** 

iklpUkoum on the fFisaftA, Po«er, and Reseuree$^ of the Briiuh 

Empire, 

" The severest penalties will not be sufficient to prevent crimes of 
«< aa immoral tendency, amidst a ^neral dissoluteness of manners* 
** The popular principles can alone invigorate such laws, and give to 
« them their full operation. Secret crimes cannot be prevented $ but 
^ it Is an evident proof of public virtue> when open breaches of 
" SUMFslUy are discounteuuiced.*' coub 


I^ITC eoirupted the sober habits derived from our ^n- 
oeiloif • Well may we exclaim with tlie poet,* 

^ O losory ! t|u)u curU by HeaTeq'f decree, 

^* How ill exchanged are things like these for thee !'' 

' Per^afMs H may not be ttficbarit)^Ie la say^ ttmt the 
{wbUo^^rnvbi both in Ettgtandy md in Jersey^ wtm 
vitiated by the lay emigrantSt They quitted Francef 
l^itb the hope of a speedy return ; many^ who had 
pi^poty with them^ spent it prpfuselyy under Ihifl 
eqiectaticHi ; and introduced a passion for thoso 
firiYolons amuaeraents jn which they were thenMelvoi 
accustomed to indulgent and for wbidi they found the 
people among whom they sought a letieat too 

• Goldsmith. 

f niit i» not to be andentood as a feoeial mtioaal velAtiaii/ 
We mutt, however, aoert, that, ia France^ eiren pieviouyly to the re- 
Tolaiioiiy hoth piety and morality had tafSerrd a melaacholy deterlo- 
latioB. There existed in that country a laitty of morals, and a levity 
of attnners, which had eslended to the most distant parts of the khn^" 
dom. It is well known that a systematical arranfemeot had bcrn 
made, to extirpate the Christian f^lth. To effect this, rmlatioa 
was discredited, morality derided, and a tarn for fk-ivolity intvo- 
duced, wihlcb ^mb rendered every thing serious an object of ridicnle.* 
These were the ** cockatrice eggs :** they were hatched at Feme^^ and 
Sam Sovd ; were brooded in France ; and from thence, when ma- 
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Tel est Vespritt oa telle est redqcatlon des fenunesy qn'i 
*' leurs yenx, le premier m^rite est de les amuser ; et certainemeni 
** de tons les mo^^ens d*y reuMir, le premier est renjouement et la 
** gaiety* G'est ainsi que tkQ9» avons icontracte une hahUnde de lia« 
** dinage, de complaisance, et de frivolity, qui est devenue le c^« 
^ ractlre disttnctir de notre nation en Europe." voui bv. 
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Nor must we affect to conceal, that, necessity rt-' 
quiring a large military force, coiisideral^e numbers 
of the male population of Great Britain^ and its de- 
pendencies, were drawn into the field of arms.' 
Young men, of all ranks, have been taken from their 
families before religious principles ccHtld be firmly 
tooted, and pushed unguided into the world, Ifte 
ships without a helm* This, without ady ifttendedl 
censure on our martial establishments, eilhet by land. 
M by sea, has been the ruin of many prmiisfaig 
ysmH^ who, becomiii|f depraved themsdves, hwwe^ 
in turn, both by precept and example, become the 
corrupters of others. 

From what cause, or causes, soever, the evils haf# 

r 

arisen, the most energetic means should be employed^ 
and tteadity pursued, to remedy them, especially 
with regard to the lowest class:* Respecting thil 

tared, the murky wing;! of the unhallowed dogmas were tpiead 
abroad, and their pcstileDtial breath diffaaed a noisome vapour over 
Murope, These were more injurious to the best interests of religion, 
both in respect of faith and practice, than the scepticism of Hume, 
the sophisms of Peter Bayle and of Gibbon, (neither of which de« 
istical trio denied the moral duties), or the pert blasphemies of 
jthomas Paine, whose licentious life accorded so t^ell with his apos* 
tatical ravings. 

* '* si diiiloi RAbfliis autevefierimns, bon3 educaitlone, atf seneetn- 
**^ ti«|aiei sint eicltisi, c^rti ma^na el parte.*^ 

ClerA;. Ill JPrw« x^tlL ^ 
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hsl order, public schools* must be highly efficacionSr 
if properly conducted. A large subscription is not. 
altc^ther the ^^one thing needful." A few active, 
members are more essentially useful than a long list 
of passive subscribers^ who, satisfied with paying 
their respective, annual quotas to any novel under* 

* 

laking,t never think of putting their hands to the 
plough:, a confidence in this negative charity len* 
ders.many welLconcerted establishments inefficient. 
• There fire two. plans fof the gratuitous instruction 
9f indigent children now m vogue; for even cbaritjr 

* <* The ignorant die even before death. Their bodies, though not 
*' Inhnmed, are but the sepolchres of their souls.** 
Quoted from a Turkiak wrtUty jn 3%om«im*5 Prtwini State ofTwrkey. 
There are few places, if any, where boys of the lowest sort stand in 
greater need of moral instruction, than in the town of St, Belter. 
Ibey are not only extremely ignoranti but so daring at almost to def jr. 
the untfaority of the police. 

f We live in an age of refinement* Sir Isaac Newton supposed 
the sun to be a fiery sphere, aui generis : some years since, a person 
read lectures in London^ to proTe that it was a solid body of ice. 
Formerly bilious affections were imagined to proceed from a redun* 
dancy of bile: but, lately, a physician has undertaken to prove that, 
they arise from the biliary ducts not being sufficiently supplied with 
that secretion. Since comets have been ranked among bodies moving 
in regular though highly eccentric orbits, and not as casual meteors, 
they have been considered as luminaries, formed at the same time as 
the others of our solar system : whereas it has been recently suggested,' 
by an eminent astronomer, that they may be polypi^ evecy spark from 
whose bodies produces a fresh comet, or hermaphroditical orbs, |e* 
Denting, of theaiselvesy a new race of the same species II! ' 


iUelf hafii its fiilhioQ. Though neither of them is kee 
from material defects, yet both comprise highly use- 
fal regulations, and eitlier may be made greatly sttb« 
serytent Co the intended benevolent purpose. They 
Tfho first reduced these systems to practice deserve to 
be honouied as universal benefactors. 

Without entering into the comparative merits of 
these modes of public instruction, ^e may wish, with 
a philanthropic gentleman,* who has paid great at^ 
tention to the subject, << that half of the ignorant poor 
^^ of this kingdom*' had << the benefit of one mode, 
*« and the other half of the other.** 

It may, however, be permitted to doubt, whether 
the'seminaries that receive only the children of pa« 
rents who adhere to the church establishment, would 
not gain by a general admission of all protestant chil** 
dren ; nay even of catholics.f Many might, per* 
haps, be drawn within the national ecclesiastical 
pale, whose exclusion from the schools more eflSsctu- 
ally drives them firom it. It is said that, in Jersey^ 
the Methodists and the Calvbists admit into their se« 

* sir Thomag Bernard, bart. 

f <* Religion, let it embrace whatArer faith it may, and edacation, 
** most inevitably create a love of social order: superstition and ig^ 
** oorance must ereren|eader a spirit which is hostile to it.*' 

Carres Strangwr in Xrtland. 
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minaries children of all other religious denominationSi 
without any restriction respecting their places or 
modes 6f worship ; and thus, probabljr, in several 
cases, make proselytes both of them and their pa- 
rents, lit the " church militant*', this is a very al- 
lowable ruse de guerre y eren should it be dictated by 
policy alone: the dissenting Christians appreciate its 
importance, and thus blend general liberality of sen- 
timent, with the particular interests of their own 
community.* 

* It has been obnerfedy and periiaiM justly, that in England the 
Vacation at charity schools is not properly directed, particnlariy 
with rtggr6 to boys : that they are frequently pushed on, in a manner 
that disqualifies them for their station ; induciDj; them to aim at situ* 
ations above it, and thus to intrude on a class whose parents pay for 
that instruction which the others receive gratuitously. 

As a modem author* says : " I will not take upon me to determine, 
^ what precise degree of knowledge it may be necessary to afford to 
**" the lower ranks of people ; bat I think we may venture to say, all 
" such information ought to be bestowed, as can tend to impress their 
** minds with a proper sense of their obligatiom to God, the commu- 
" Dity, and themselves.** Where children discover particular traiti 
of genius, it would he acting on a narrow principle to restrain their 
expanding powers ; the objection lies against endeavouring to make 
every one excel in branches of science, a moderate acquirement of 
which is sufficient for that humble, though eminently useful, rank, in 
which Divine Providence has placed those who are instructed at the 
public expense. All institutions of this nature, however, are defiec* 
tive that do not proceed l>eyond the usual tuition: they should ex« 
tend to schools of industry ; in which the boys might be taught dif- 
ferent handicraft arts, and a portion of time be allotted for girb to 
acquire some knowledge of domestic employments, with a view of 

• Wama. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY. 

The oiigin of small states can seldom be, properly 
ascertamed. Absorbed in the history of larger territo^ 

qnaXffy\ng tbem for servantt. This la^t obferratioD applies, to an 
cipecial manner, to Jertty* The nntWe feoalet of the lower order • 
are either extremely ignorant, or if, fortunately, they acquire any 
education, they atpire at bdng lemitretsefl, from the mittaken idea, 
thai thereby they aie lem mder control. The comeqoencc is, that- 
genteel familiet are under the necessity of hiring English servants, 
who aw not always inch as would be engaged in Bngbmd, ' 

Some have olyected, that Jtr^ey is too drcnmicribed for so en-, 
larged a charity : this appears to be begging the question. It has 
atieoeeded in other places, and is well worthy of a trial. It is in- 
tended Id erect school rooms for Ave hundred children : this can 
hardly be termed a very cirenmscribed number. 

*' Ai the female orphan house at JtMHn^ there are 126 girls, who 
** hate been received from live to ten yean old, and are kept until 
they are sixteen or seventeen. They learn writing, reading, acr 
" counts, and needle work. The produce of the latter, for the last 
*' year, amounted to iStMO.** Curr^s Stranger in Irelamd. 

' The isle of flight contained, in 1808, a population' of 22,608 
souls, a number something under that of the permanent population oC 
Jertey (See Population) : yet, in the former island, there has been 
erected a bouse of industry, which, inciuding children, contains from 
500 to 650 poions* Various manufactures are carried on at this es- 
tablishment; and to so considerable an extent, that, in 1802, the 
poor*8fate of the town of Newport had been reduced from 5s. 6d. to 
little more than 2b. 6d. in the pouad ; and th^ average of country • 
parishes did not exceed 2i. About the year 1770, an act of parlia- 
neat enabled the Inhabitants to borrow jff20,000. In 1802, this sum^ 
had been reduced to jg 18,500. On an average of some years, the, 
manufactory had cleared, afteir deductiug every expense, jfSOO annu* 
•%. Ifthesameadvantages have continued, since 1802, what fruit 
must that island now reap from so excellent an institution I £ithcr 
of the foregoing meararei is within the compass of JTerMsy. 


naiy they teldom become objects of notice; anl 
vben tbey have engaged the attention of any early 
writer, the account transmitted to posterity is ge- 
nerally a tissue of real facts and fabulous eximvagan* 
Gies; so interwoven as to render it difilcult and fie« 
qnently impossible to unravel them. 

JnasflT basi in this respect, shared the fate of othet 
minor countries ; it is, therefore, quite uncertain at 
what tiniie it became peopled, or ^ho were its aba*, 
ligtnes. It was, unquestionably, inhabited at an 
early period s the various monuments of Celtic wor<» 
ship, that formerly existed, some of which still re« 
main^ sufficiently attest this; and the Punic, the 
early Roman, and the Gaulish, coins, discovered at' 
different times and phices in the ishind, conoborats> 
it 

About ]£0 years before Ihe Christian ssra, Tran* 
salpine Gatd was portioned out among three nations. 
The Ce/to, called by Csesar, GaUi or Gaub^ occu*. 
pied more than one half of the territory. Their do- 
minion extended from the &eme to the Garwme. It 
was at the above period that the Romans meditated 
the conquest of these nations, all of whom bad 
originally migrated from Ittdtf. 

To the Celts, therefore, succeeded the Romans* 
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We are ignorant iseipecting the preciie timer 
th iigh, as the greater part of Transidpu^ Gaul vat 
anbdued by Jnlius Caesar, about forty-eighl yem 
prior to the birth of oar Sayiour, it is most likeljf 
that these ishnds were eonquared by the Ronuns aft 
nearly the same period. 

That part of Mani-wgimt casile, called Le Foft' 
de Cesar J the immense earthen mnhpart near Rotd^ 
and the remaining traces of a camp at Didmmd^ to* 
gether with the many Roman coins found in diffisient 
parts of Ae island, ascertain that it was «a place of 
some consequence tmder that people : yet as no histori* 
eal recordS) while it continued under their govaranent, 
now lemam, it may be prssumed that Jenejf waa 
<»Iy a military station, though an impmtant one. 

After the Romans, the Franks or French, by ez« 
pelling them, became masters of the island. They 
first Yisited the western coast of Europe about A. D» 
98iD, at which time they sailed fr<Nni Sicily^ coasting 
round Spam and Gaul; but it does not appear that, 
at this early period, they attempted to form any set* 
Hements on the Atlantic shore. In A. D. 5S6, their- 
sovereignty in Gaul was finnly established. They 
issued from Germant/ in the fifth century, and spread 
themselves in eveiy direcUoa* Vod^ their sove^* 
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mgnn of die Meratmgum* and Carhvingitm^ races, 
ibey founded an empire which extended from the 
ocean to the Dannbe. Its more general division was 
into west France and east France ; the first called 
Wesirmy and afterwaids Nemiria^ which now i$ 
Kormandy^ though far more circumscribed than the 
ancknt Neu^ria. The islands in its vicinity very 
natorall J constituted a part of the distr ict4 

About the year of Christ 550, Childebert, king of 
France^ and son of Clovis, made a gift . of these 
islands to Samson, archbishop of Dolj in Armoriea^ 
80 far as respected their ecclesiastical government. 
. About A. D* 8ST, during the reign of Ludovicus 
Pius, son of Charlemagne, the Normans began to 
carry on a piratical war, on the western coast of 
France. By degrees^ their ravages became frequent 
and more extensive. Their vessels were light, which 
enabled them to ascend the rivers, and sack the 
interiour of the country. In their blind leal for 
idolatry, they committed the most horrid barbarities, 
fire and sword nurking their steps. So gieat was Ae^ 
terror excited^ throughput France^ by these Pagans, 
that, in the public service of the church, an 

r 

* So called from Meroveus, the grandfather of Clofii. 

f So named Arom Charles Hartet* 

{ See F«lk*a Histoi^. 
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Vas made to tlie Litany. After saying from 
plague^ pestilence^ and famine^ they sabjoined, awd 

FKOm TITK FURY OF THE NORMJlNSy gOOd Lord^ 

deliver us. 

These islands were not exempted from the de- 
predatory visits ; and if they did not suflfer in the 
same degree as their continental neighbours, it was 
more from the poverty of their inhabitants than from 
their means of resistance. In one of these descents^ 
the Normans murdered St. Helier, a venerable an- 
choret, whose cell still remains on a rock near ERza* 
hah castle. Their incursions continued nearly 
eighty years. At length Charles the fourth, sur- 
named the simple, concluded a treaty with RoUo^ 
the chieftain of that restless band, A. D. 912. By 
this agreement he married the king's daughter and 
had Normandt/y together with these islands, ceded to 
him, as a fief of the crown of France. RoUo was 
baptized ; and as his example in this respect incited 
his followers, so his authority also controlled them^ 
to become converts to Christianity.* 

* An ancient M. 8. gives a different account. It is therein said, 
tliaty tfom about tlie year 751, unto the time of Kiikg Jolin, tlie 
island of Jerteif was always under tlie dominion and power of the 
dukes of Normandy* This countenances the idea that, in the time of 
Rollo, NornuntdjfWtaln a state of civilization, and, if so, was re- 
gulated by established laws, instead of being the den of unprinci- 
fled robbeiBi or the occauonal source of predatory warfare. It 
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The cliaracter of Rollo, as handed down bjr histo* 
nans, and as seemingly corroborated by circum* 
ttanoeSf does not accord with his being the leader of 
m banditti. He is said to have been remarkable for 
the strictness and impartiality with which he admini- 
rtered justice. Whether originating in his own ap« 
pointmenty or from a veneration for his name, is un- 
certain ; but a singular custom prevailed, during his 
lifetinMy of appealing to him, however distant he 
might be, in cases of oppression or encroachment. 
Aa ! or Ha ! is supposed to be the exclamation of a 
person suflfering. Ro ! is an abbreviation of Rotto ; 
so that,on Ha-Ro being pronounced aloud by the ag* 
grieved party, the oppressor was obliged, at his 
peril, to fort)ear : ^In Jeney the cry is Ha^Ro^ a 
ToMfe, man prince ! 

also renders the character that Hollo has acquired io history more 
coBsistenty than the supposition that be could at once emerge tiwA 
barbarism to jost notions of property, and a strict sense of distribu* 
tiire Justice. The early Normans were, doubtless, barbarians; but 
even their character is, perhaps* too deeply coloured. The onljr 
chroniclers of the times were the monlU| and, as a late historian* 
says of the Saxons in Bnghmd^ who are represented as a very cruet 
nation : *< we must remember that their enemies have drawn the 
** picture." 


-« De Haro". 


** Notre vieille chronique nous en fouratt un ezemple memorablet 
** en la personae d'un pauTre homme, de la Yille de Caeo. U airata^ 


• fiolduaiUb 


. This clameur de Raro still subsists, in practice ; 
but the complainant must mike the appeal before 
two witnesses ; and should it be made without a sub* 
stantial reason, the appellant may be fined bj the 
court. 

Including Rollo,* (or, as he was baptized^ 
Robert), six dukes of Normandi/ were lords of ./fr- 
tey. The seventh was William, the conqueror.t 
These princes are represented as not haying degene- 
rated; allbeinglike their progenitor, eminent both in 
peace and war. It is bj no means unlikelj, that 
largesses to the church, and an unlimited submissioa 
to the crafty monks, might procure them this eulogy* 

** en verttt d'un Haro^ la pompe funebre de Goillannie le eonqner* 
*' ant, qui lui aToit 6t6 an champ de terre, jusqu'a ce qu*on lui edt 
** fait raison de cette usurpation. £t en Tann^e 1418, la Tille de 
*<* RoOen etant'a8Stc|;6e par Henri, Roi d'Angleterre, an pretre fa^ 
/* dfpnte.poar lui faire cetCe harangue, et au Due de Boor^gne**: 
", Tra excellent prtnce» and seigneur, il m^e»t enjoint de crier contra^ 
' *** vona £e grand HarOf qtd signifle Coppre$tion pt^iU oni des Angloiss 
.** comme raporte Moostrelet." 

Couiume$ de Normandiey par Saanagem 

* Otherwise Ron, Roul, and Raoul. 

-f The Norman records mention, respecting th^ decisiTe battle of 
Maatinga^ a circnmstance bat little known in Bnglish history : this 
%t that all the Normans wore long swords ; and to these, and to 
'their long bows, their writers ascribe the victory. The En.lisb 
fought with poleazM. After the Normans had discharged their ar- 
rows, a close fight commenced. Then the English, in handling their 
bcavy.weapons, were obliged to raise both arms: this leaving their 
.bodies open, enabled the. Normans to run them throngh with theit 
lk>bg swoirdi. 

Z 
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It k certain, that, from the time of their convenion, 
the Normans became equally nenhns in the cause of 
Christianity, as they had previously been in that of 
paganiBm. They were probably informed by their 
ghostly counsellors, that, to expiate the crimes of 
their heathenish forefathers, it was necessary to make 
temporal sacrifices. On this principle, a Nomma 
nobleman of the posterity of those that put St. Helier 
to death, is said to have erected an abbey, which was 
jconsecrated in the name of that martyr.* 

Though, in England^ the laws, customs, manners^ 
and even the language, underwent a material alteia* 
Uon at the conquest, no change occurred in Jersey y or 
neighbouring islands, in any of the forgoing respects. 
Under Henry the first all of them were finally annexed 
to the kingdom of England as a part of Normandy. 

The intestine troubles by which Engiand was agi- 
lated, during the reign of King John, enabled the 
Frenph to invade and subdue Normandy. Twice 
they also attempted these islands, but were repulsed. 
The king himself came ov^r, and encouraged his 
loyal mA^edts to defisnd his and their patriouwy. 

• This abbey was a monastle estaJblMimeot for tanooi regular 4f 
the Au|;ii8tii]e order, until the reign of Heniy the secaad. Ha aa« 
nexed it to an abbey at Cherhurgh. It was suppressed as aa alien 
priory, in the reij^n of Henry the fifth. The landed proptrty be- 
longing to it was seised by the crown, and stlU coatiniies tested la 
the sovereign. 
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He gave to Jersey^ a body irf" constitntions. This 
code is the foundation <^ all its francbises and immii. 
mlies; and has been the basis of all subsequeilt 
charters^ down to the present time : these are very 
Bumerons, and have been granted by difierent En« 
glish monaicbs, from Henry t|ie third to Charles tfa^ 
second. Since his reign no fresh charter has been 
given; but oidera from the sovereign in council, 
have, at sundry times, been issued to a similar effect* 
This code may, with strict propriety, be called the 
Magna Charta ot Jersey. 

Thus was the island freed from its dependance on 
Normandy. It had been usual to make appeals 
from Jersey to the supreme court of that dutcby ; 
but after the latter became a province of Fram^^ 
they were referred to His Majesty in council. 

While these islands constituted a portion of Nor^^ 
mandy^ several gentlemen had estates in both : but 
when Uie separation took place, tliey were requii^ed to 
rdinquish their subjection to one or the other of the two 
contending kings, and to quit his dominions. The con- 
sequence of this requisition was the abandonment of 
such estates as lay widiin the territories of the monarch 
whose sovereignty they disavowed. Tks, though a 
necessary alterni^tive, was rendered an act of flagrant 

• CaUed ia tke deed Qmrm. 
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inj4istice, the owoers not being permitted to seH tlie 
property almndoned. The greater part of the land- 
holders declared in favour of that sovereign in ivhoae 
domains thej had the largest posqessions : but the 
Seigneur dt St. Oueuy of the name and faunily of Car* 
teret, remaining fixed in his allegiance to .England^ 
was deprived of his lordship of Carteret and other 
estates, v/hich were much more valuable than his 
property in Jersey. 

Edward the first presented Jersey with a seal^ 
which is still affixed to all important public acts. 

Under Edward the second, the islands m this quar- 
ter suflbred from the mal admioisliiatioii of a^Tairs* 
Judges of assize were sent over, from England^ who 
wantonly distressed the inhabitants, by a flagrant vio- 
lation of their most valuable rights : but, on a pe- 

r 

tition from the two chief islands, Edward the third 
put an effectual stop to those abuses. 

The French made, occasionally, attempts on Jer- 
sey, in the reigns of Henry the third, Edward the 
first, and Edward the third.; but all these attacks 
proved unsuccessful. Under Henry the third, PhUip 
dCAubignj/^ at that time governor of Jersey^ inter?- 
cepted a fleet conveying French troops to Englatid. 

During the life time of Edward the third, this 
enemies were repulsed before Mont-OrgueU castle, 


^ 
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mn ealled Le Chateau de Oauruy. They sua. 
ceeded better at Guemsetf^ which tbejr conqaeied 
•od heM for three yean. At lengthy a fleet arriyfaig, 
ftom Engkmdy to reta%e the former island, the iaha« 
bbantB d Jersey niacd a contribution of 6400 marks^ 
and assisted the English in recoyering the sirter iBk. ' 
la a subsequent invasion, commanded by jthe 
fiimoQS Berirand de Guesdm^ constable of France^ 
the castle otMani Otgueil was on the point' of sur. 
lenderii^, when the siege was raised, bj the inUur- 
yentionofan English fleet, dispatched to its relief. 
. The French ag^in assaulted Jersey y during the 
leign of Heniy the fourth. They ravaged tfte op^ 
eountry, yet could not make any impression on the 
castle ; which, it is said, from this period, received 
the name of the castle of Motd OrgueU. 
■ But where force was unavailable, treachery sue- 
ceeded. During the eventful . leign of Henry the 
sixth, commenced the civil wars between the white 
and red roses ; or, more properly speaking, between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. Margaret of 
Anjouy Henry's queen, went over to France^ with a 
view of obtaining assistance from Lewis the eleventh. 
The intriguing monarch, not daring openly to es« 
pouse her cause, yet desirous of profiting by heir mis* 
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foftunes,* coimiTed at her tieating urilh one of hk 
cx>urtien: this was a noUeman^ named Pierre dr 
firtzff ConUe de Mauteimer^ ei de la Sarenne* Ht 
agreed to raise a bodj of troops, and make a descent 
in Eiiglandj on condition of haying these ishmds 
made over to him and his heirs, to be held ^indepen« 
dently of the ISngUsh ciowa. Accwdii^ly he 
sailed to BrUmn with 9000 men, and sent one Sarde^* 
val, a Norman gentleman, to take poBsesskn ijfMtmi-' 
OrgueU castle. This fortress, the. English com- 
mander, who was of the Lancastrian psrty, had se- 
cret orders to deliver up ; ''but to prevent any ap« 
pearance of collusion, it was concerted, that the go- 
vernor should be surprised in his bed. The deep- 
laid scheme was eflfected. The connt airived after- 
wards, styling himsdf, in all pdblic acts, Pierre 4e 
Brezi^ ConHe de Maulevrier^ 4rc, loid of the islands 
i^ Jersey 9 Guernsey^ Aldemet/y and the others ad- 
joining z but as a proof that he was merely an agent 
for the politic French king, he added to his other ti- 
tles, those cX counsellor and chamberlain of oursooe^ 
reign lord the icing of France. 

The inhabitants were enraged at this declaration : 


•" Louis n a nui i ladroiture, et ^ la fnuchise tiatiirelles i la 
** nation qu'41 goatemoit," ' 

ConadU de fjimUU. 
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And all the count's cndeaYoukv to appease their dis* 
Gontrnt were unavaUiAg. In the space of six yean^ 
be cottid ndt reduce more tiian as many parishes. 
The odier six, influenced bj Philip de Carierd^ 
Seigneur de Si. Ouen, an ancestor of the present 
liord Carteret, defied the count's power, and thwart* 
ed his measures. 

At that time the pbce called Groi^nez castle^ th« 
origin and use of which are now uncertain, existed t 
this De Carteret held, as a post of defence for Ed^ 
ghmdf against the French and Normans, 



Under Edward the fourth, Sir Richard HarlistoRi 
Ttce admiral of England^ arriving at Guernsey ^ wit^ 
a squadron, De Carteret applied to him for assist- 
ance, Hailiston came over to Jersey privatelj; 
and having concerted measures with De Carteret, the 
inhabitants were directed to assemble, on a night ap- 
pointed^, and thej. approEK^hed the fortres9 of Mont 
Orgueil with the most profound silence* 

** Each patient bosom hushed 
** Its struggling ; nor^ in whispers, breathed 
** The rapturous ardour virtue then inspired. 
^' .$0 leilriof clouds along the ethereal voi<^ 
*^ Ig slow enLpansion^ from the gloomy norths 
** Awhile suspend their horrors, destined soon 
*^To blase in lightnings, and to burst in storms.'' ' 

« OLOVBBf 
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•7 be fortress was, therefore, suddenly, and by a 
timultaneoiis effort, Mockaded both by sea and land^ 
After a sbort thougb spirited resistance, it surren- 
dered, before any account of its being evoi besieged 
^ad reached Normandy^ 

> ; To reward the isltoders on this glorious occasion^ 
they were gratified with a new charter, in which 
their loyalty was highly extolled ; and this honoura* 
ble mark of royal approbation has ever since beeo 
insert^ in all subsequent charters, tit perpetuam rei 
memoriam.*. So distinguishing a badge, thus conse* 
prated to the latest posterity by a pubtic document, is 
.fat more durable than the bronze profile, or the tri* 

* 

Amphal arch, of those warriours who fight for con- 
quest only, and who ^* bear the bloody standard of 
f< amlHtion."t These evanescent glories may be 
jcalled 

A- 

*' Wreaths, which at last the dear bought right convey* 
" To rust otf medals, or on stones decay /'| ' 

After the reduction of Jlfoit/-Orgiret7 castk^ Har« 
liston . had the government of Jersey conferred on 
him ; in this post he continued nearly sixteen years. 
He added a tower to the castle, and acq[uired general 
esteem ; but,^ unfortunately for him, he was induced 

*' ^- ' - tSerFalle. t Biibop Hone. |J«hu«a. 
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td bMievey that the persoif ktiOWn in thh ainrfals of 
England by the name of Parkin Warbeck, was 
really the duke of York, younger son of Edward the 
fourth. Under this perdnasioa he quitted the island^ 

* 

and went over to thedutchess of Burgundy , in 
flanderst bat on the failure of Warbeck^s enter- 
prise. Sir Richdrd^ not daring to return^ remained at 
the court, of that princess ; and at bis decease his 
body waa honoui'ably interred at her expense. 

Matthew Baker, who. succeeded Sir Richard Har- 
JUstOn, was a man Of a very different character. He 
eohtuiually and rigoroady oppressed the inhabitant ; 
until, in consequence of his tyrannical conduct, he 
*was silperseded* 

•■ Bakery's aibitrary measures induced Henry the 
seventh to issue an order, restraining him, auii 
.every future governor^ fcom appointmg any dean, or 
Jbailiff, in the island r this privilege be reserved to 
tbimself* He forbid any governor from ifttorferitfg 
iRTitll either the ecclesiastical, or civil, court, and 
IPequir^d that all disputes, wherein the governor 
«iight be interested, should be cognizable only by the 
king in council. 

Henry, when eart of Richmond, a<:d while es« 
^capii^ iioia bis .pursuers, landed in Jersey ; where 
he remained concealed uhtit an opponunity pre* 


tstrie&A Itself by ^hic\k he was enabled to pafii 

it)irer 16 Ae eontkient. The gotemmeiit and pnb* 

tie administratfon of Jtrsey appearing to him de^ 

^fctetive, this prittce, when he becaci^ king, endeit* 

'Voiwred to roniedy them ; and a» John hod ^V€n eon- 

-Mitutions to the island, Henfj issaed ofdifiafices^ 

eompTKed in thitt j^three airtictes i these, with occa^ 

^liortal afterations, continued long ih force 5 b«t ibef 

were superseded bf a code of lavs, in 1771 . 

- *rhe nextgovernor after Baker was Thomas O veray, 

a mofcbant cf Southumptonj who was veceiyed \k 

tJettey with the 'most fluttering attention. Ho added 

<fte$h definces lo M0nUOrgmeU -castle, paiiiciilaiif 

Bell Tower, on which his arms were placed. He 

odied in Vke Sdaftd, and, ai^oofdlog to Mr. tiHk^ was 

iunivevsally itegKtted.^ 

' Jkfter Ae death of 0?eray, SirHngli Ya«gihaHViK> 
Qteedod to the gavenmieift. The haughty demciadL 
7Mmt and afbttmry tneasBiei «f thte man duiiiig thb 
isBdga of Henry the eighlby wore -extifediely odioitt 
rand hjghfy iopfwessive to Ihe jnhabftalits >ofj0MiiMpi 
fjbtt being a oaeaiarr of CavAnd Wobey, ho wiEtty \fjf 

* lo a prif ate M. S. he it iioft«Mntio9ed in SQ ImipaQible atauui- 
ner. He is tlierein accused of an iiy ostice, by falsely Imprisoning the 
O i % i iM irf<ifm1tel4 mhdiHt kaddcdt llaa, ««a atfft Awtt M^ te A^ 
kno wledftd the ijDj^4^rie$y ^ iha| agtlaa*. 


> i- 
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this pielaie,' Areenrd and protected^ At lengA^ 
wtamd and initafljed by a long comUaiiance of tho 
gaifemofs unjust proceedings, Heker d$ Cmieret^ 
Seignmf de M^idaiSf and bailiff of Jersey ^ AdLtut^ 
nined to teek redress, both for ^be island and bimsdf,; 
liy a petsoaal application in England. Tbeie, itk 
tlie staf cbambet, before the cardinal bimselfi and thai 
Ipids of tbo eouncily b^ spdce witb so miicb waimtb,^ 
and domaiidfd justice vUb so much firmness, tbat, in a> 
ihoit timc!, be triumpbed p?er tbe insolent oppiessor^ 
and oblajped bis removal. from tbe island^ over vUck 
lie had ijranai|»cd more than thirty yean. 
. Abo^it tbe year 1518, this island, and especially^ 
Ae town of 5|. HeUery ejcp^ieaced that dreadful 
^ifitatiooi the . i^ue ; so that the cqu^ apd thck 
iliaAet, were remoTed to Groumlh. 

^tthoat mentionipg the dt&rent governor^ that 
succeeded each other, it will meiely tie necessary tct 
Oay^tbat Jersey was not only subjected to Tariou% 
vexations from its governors and their deputies, but 
bad loi\g groaned under oppressions of another kind t 
oppressions more severe, from being infliqjted by one 
class of inhabitants on their iuferiours. The feudal 
system so prevalent, for ages, on the continent, had 
Jiaturaliy been introduced here by tbe Normans* 
Every seigneur of a fief was, in his district, a M^U^. 
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sovereign • or, 'more pToperiy , a petty tyf aht, Wer-» 
cising the power of life and death over bis vassab* 
The unfortunate dependant on *^ the little tymnt of 
bis fields/* was obliged to espouse bis lord^s quanekf 
and to engage in arms, in the support of bis privalec 
interests. Thus a ferocious spirit was maintttijied p 
bloody intestine wars continually desolating and de*' 
populating the devoted country,' which a better sense 
ot their real interest should have ta ught those tiarba^ 
rotts chieftains to protect* This dreadfol t^outge 
WRf^ tnore severely felt in Jersey than on the conti* 
nent. The vicinity of the 6ea enabled the seigneuri 
to increase their power, and consequently their vexa- 
tiojis, by attaching to their cause the pirates that 
infested the neighbouring seas, and who, living by^ 
plunder, profited by every means of adding to theii!^ 
booty. It n^ust naturally be supposed that, if they 
thus enriched themselves, it was at the expense of the^ 
miserable natives. Thus, as the population of a* 
country njust in a great measure depend on the man-'' 
lier in which justice is exercised, Jersey^ so cruelly 
treated, lo&t by degrees its inhabitants; and an' 
island so favoured by nature was becoming a mere 
desert. 

The kings of England had frequently endeavoured* 
to correct this abuse ol power ; but all theiff exertions' 
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trem' fraiilM, adl(t the peopte stiB siink under tfie 
iron rod of oppression, Henry the seventh, deq)air« 
ihg of producing' by forcible means any beneficial eF« 
feet, or of inspiring the seigneurs "with a cense. of 
justice and humanity, determined to employ afHritual 
instead of carnal weapons, a^ a more efficacious mode 
of accomplishing his purpose. He therefore upplied 
to Pope Sixtus the fourth, stating the miserable con« 
dition of hk Jersey unhjecis; and representing how • 
much the seigneurs themselves injured each other by 
their private ^uaneK The pope, accordingly, is^ ' 
^lied a buil^ excdrodiunicating those wBo should coh* 
tiuue these intestine commotions. Fear operated 
where force had proved ineffectual. ThoSse very 
men, whom neither the royal authority^ nor the strony 
arm of power, could restrain, were intimidated by 
the threat of papal excommimicatioh. Thus has ^ 
leligion a happy influence over the passioni o( man* 
kind ; and thus does the dread of retribution, in ano- 
ther world, contribute to restrain the vindictive spirit^ 
of revenge, in our present state of existence. ' 

•" Since that period, the seigneurs have completely 
changed their conduct t from being unfeeling ty- 
rants, they have bc»corae the protefctor^ of the people, 
and the support of the island ; and their authority 
has exerted itbelf ibr the public happiness. 
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the Hxtli, the Frcmch lo6|: posfiewion of S^rfiq^ 
which bad been for some tim^ fmiahntHled^ IbeNf 
fhfy befaji lo eie^ fo^ wd ll^n s^kwejil^.. 
They tht^a atlaoka^ Gmnua/ un«w«ie8; vev^ air 
ficrt fuocewfid; but^ ultiinalelj, ireie iCflriifJw 
Thii might have discouraged a lea; enlerpriMii^ fiie^ 
ii0|.di8beaiteiied however bjr this miteaiviage^lhey at^ 
tanDlted the cooqueit of Jersey. They aacbohed ixt 
Bauhjf bay, and these disen^barhed s huit woiedlivmr 
back %o their fleet with the kM pf a 4ho«fiaiid aieai ; 

la Queen Mafy'« tknus Sercg wae rDcaptoiedt; 
In the Chnm* JM- S. S. de Jt^se^^ it is said tp havi^ 
b(«n. surprised Ijy a company ot FtetmngSn sulgecti^ 
of Kin^ Philip, the husband of Maiy* Tli^ nn^n 
arriving in the night, and finding the ishmd vngyayd* 
e(l,.maste|%d it without resistance: but Sir Waltei^ 
Raleigh, who was fiir spme time governor qft/€m^ii 
says thai it ^as tsken by stratagem ; a coQs, fiUe^ 
with anus, having been introduced, umler tlic pie*, 
tence of performing funeral rites.* 

Durttig tlie whole reign pf Elizabeth, England was 
at peace with France^ and Jersey remained in a state, 
of tranquillity. Sbe rendered Ca$ik Comeif at. 

\ 

* Mr« Falle licciiis to prefer the first account. 
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tfUfniafymK bf.llie stn»gBst phoeai in lier d» 
mioions. She then ei«etlBd thai fortress, in Jtrsejf^ 
%hicli is caUed by her iaxat. 

Tbe quoen, to roeoitipeMe the De» Carleret fkailjri 
fg^ye l0 Philip 4t Carttrd^ Seiffieur dc 8i. Ovm^ 
At laiftBd of Scrcf , to pebpk and (niUiyate it. Nol^ 
if itfaitaiidiig nanjr diftcvUiea aad «bslriietiMui| ttMrt 
-fletardad his progress^ he fiaally aoeompUslied tlusse 
imrposea; and Her Majesty testified her n/ivSMkm 
h/ estaUisbta^ %ttcq as a fief ei» imkerti^ 

To remedy aome abusea ia«7€r^ the^pieoa letft 
,0Ter two loyal oammissioaerB ; aad tuck iiraa the 
timcse than brutal ignoniaGe of the tiaies^ that, doriai; 
their wsldkiKfe, two wooEien wete baraed as witches^ 
»oe at &. Hdiar\ end A^ ioter at &• OiienV.t 

During the reign of this princess^ the plagW 
.siaeiMi itself thioi^^ her dominions^ aad these 
islaods did not escape die contegton. 

Afaoat the year WI& an extfaonlinaiy oecimeaoe 
ihappeMd, ladikh^ from its siaigulakity^ detanre^ lo be 
laoeatianed* A shoal of e^ty»aereal potpassesy of tii 

• i. e. a fief, boldfng from the crown alone, by kai^t'i aerriee. 
' f The iFiilgar trial of sapposdl wHchei, by catftin^tfwm bonnd, M» 
t^ i^and«» and olaenni^ adiecber they fioatf or ilnlc, a laid' to be^ 
custom derived from the Asiatics. (See Maurice's Indian Antiqui- 
^«k.)-« It WQS formerly preraleiit in WHfstii, and It is act a great 
naoyyeansiix^^lii^^ar.fil^^ i 
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^nsnat sise, Wr^, at one time, tfarown mbem fft 
JLa Roque^ and were all taken. 

Notwithstanding the liberality of different English 
monarchs \o the island, internal alrases still continued 
%c^ prevail in the administration of jastice : they pre»- 
^d particnlarly hard on the poor and defenceless, 
%heii contending with the wealthy and powerful. 
These last, by dint of money and interest, had their 
iteilses j^osecttted before the English parliament, ot 
decided by commissioners selected by themaelv^ 
^EffectciaUy to remedy so glaring a perversion of 
justice, the queen, at the instance of De Curteret, 
issued an order in council, by which all appeals 
iirom the Royal court of Jersey wef e to be brought 
befdre the privy council, and not' before ariy other 
tribunal whatsoever* • 

Previously to this period Amertea bad been discdi* 
ver^, by Columbus and ¥espucius That part of it 
which is most interesting to Jersey y js t)ie bland of 
NertfoundUmd. As the great but unfortunate Sir 
'Waller Raleigh was, towards the latter part h£ 
Elizabeth's reign, governor of Jersey^ and became so 
instrumental in the colonization of dmerkaf it is 
highly probable that he was the first who si^^gested^ 
:to the inhabitants of Jersey ^ the advantage to be do* 
rived from that source of national Ireahh. 
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, The iie^ii of JuBM Ae fint was a leaicm Q^ 
Md it was under his auspices that the canons, an^ 
^QDStitutioni^ that fcHrm the ecdesiaslical law of 
Jersey^ were fnttied^ 

The goTemoiB had^ in ancimt timesi the right of 
appololiii^ thebaOlff; biA, firom the incenvenencee 
IM les^ted^ thejr weie deprived of the poweri 
which was resumed by the crown, Bf mskAt^ ai 
inadvejctence^ this pi^anafe was inserted in the ooia« 
mii^ii gmnted to Sir Jcho PejrtoD, Ae stiecesspr of 
$ir Walter Raleigh, fiir ildui» irishing to eemdst 
his supposed privil^f fieleni iii^infees ensued. ThO 
9use heii^ reftned to Ihe kjng^ his majesty issoed an 

oider^ by wfaidi be leserved to himself the sole powet 
of apfoiatiqg the bailiff, <|ftKP> yisopunt^ king's ^xa* 
Ottcer, and king's advocale^ 

Under-Charks the fimt, the islands pf Jeruy and 
Omermt^ were agai« inci^aciaed by the French ; buH 
defensive measures ipece ^ppted^ by which thtf 
threatened blow was averted. That monarch wa^ 
extremely desirous pf freeing Jersey from the re* 
peated attacks of its neigbbojarii^ raemies : with this, 
view, he added, at bis own expeosei the lower ward 
o( Elizabeih castle, an^ paid great attention to the 
othejr defences of the islamdl. 

In that terrible rebellion, which terminated hi tho 
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nmider of the king, Jertty produced a gentfeiiaan, 
who, through a great variety of the most tryh^ 
exigences, preserved for his sovereign ah unshaken 
loyalty. This was CaplainGeorge Carteret j* comp- 
troller of the navy, an officer of high reputotion,^ 
who was afterwards knighted by his majesty j for his 
eminent services. The parliament having appointed 
the . earl of Warwick to be admiral, noriiiiiated 
Carteret, as vice admiral: this post "be refused to 
accept, witfunA the coinent of his sovereign, who 

• • • 

would BOt permit one of bis own oftcers to appear a9 
&vouriiig a rebellion agauist bis authority .f 

Affairs beiog thus situated, Cartiiret retired "witb 
bis. family to Jettty. Being well assuted of the 
fidelity and acquiescence pf ihe inhabitants, he de- 
clared openly for the king ; and equipped ten light 
yes^ls^ for th^ purpose of intercepting merchantmen 
trading under parliamentary passports. This little 
squadron was very sucpessful, wd extited a general 
alarm along the cbannel.i 

' ' * He wrote his name thus, and not De Carteret. 

-f Lord Clarendon regrets this oireunstanee, as a fiital error in the 
king:; Carteret's influence and reputation were so considerable* 
tbrougfaoaithe fleet, that it was generally though't be might have pre- 
served the greater part of the navy in Charles's interest. 

t This, evidently, though negatively, proves the value of tb^e 
islands to Gttat Britain : for if a Yew small ships of war could be- 
come so formidable* what might not be expected » were the isjplids 
in the possession of an enemy, and made a rendezvous for vetBels of 
levery description and force. 
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The kiog- sent hb fio0 into the ."west ; bi|t.his sap>* 
port there not. bwg tSuffiQient to enableThini^to coge 
vith Uie parliamMtgrians, he came oyer to Jq-f^jfj^ 
where he was joyfully . welcomed by the inhabitaats., 
The island ,beiqg surveyed. by the , office^ in his 
suite, was , considered as a place of se^mity fpt 
him. In this expedition Ite.was attended, by.se- 
Teial persons of rank, among, whom was ;Sir Ed*^ 
ward Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon.*. Th^ 
pfince was ufged by the queen, his mothier, who was 
then in France, to repair to her ; which, after re*itier« 
ated and pressing, entreaties, he consented to do. He 
resided in Jersey about two months : several of itis 
courtiers remained much longer, particularly Sir 
Edward Hyde^ who continued in the island more 
than two years. r 

. When it became currently reported that the king 
was to be brought to a public trial, a. plan for his 
deliverance from confinement in Hurst casde, was 
concerted by bis Jerseg/ subjects ; but, from soipe 
unknown cause, the scheme was not carried into 

execution* 

'■tit 

Aiier the king's death, his son was prpcla^med in 
Jersey, by the title of Charles die second. This, 
prinoe resided then at The Hague^ in a most forlorn 


dMiditioii* All met weye fWbiddeti) under paia of 
fleatb, to acknowledge^ aid, or abet, hiiti. TIrat 
efocumitaDoed, and being obliged to qnit HoUmdj h* 
came again to «/erre^, with a nmneroiii snile, and wai 
feceived in the most cordial manner. He remained 
hi the ishnd daring the space of several months^ and 
then quitted it, at the invitation of the Scottish* na« 
tion* Three days after hb arrival,' Sir Geo^ 
Carteret assembled the states : this measure was fot 
the purpose of makmg a levy on the inhabitants, ia 
Older to lender his majesty a present in money. The 
tarn so obtained amounted to dOTO ec«f , or JB633 15 
Stirling. 

The king, on his fiist visit to the island, gave 
directions for the construction of a fort, as an out* 
work to Elizabeth castle : that new defence which 
fie named Charles fort, has loi^ since been incor- 
porated with the fortress itself. 
' The English parliament, by which the nation was! 
now governed, enraged at the asylum aflinrded to the 
fttj^ive prince, and^ alarmed at the numerous jcap^ 
lures made by the Jenet/ privateeis, detenmned to 
ibdnce these islands. For this purpose, in thcf month 
df October, A. D. 1651, a fleet was dkpalched, 
finder the command . of Admiral Blake ; togeflier 
with a formidable land force, under Major-General 
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HaSnes. Tat tlivfiedays tliese troo|is nmdt d Ubi t it 
attempb to ^sembarkon the ivestem side of tbf 
Uand ;. blit -were comtastly repalsed by Sir Qeerg^ 
Caiteret and tlie amMd natives. To hanaai .aid 
distract the idaaders, the admiral, who irottld havi 
done honour to a better cause, asparated Us sqaadriNl 
into diyisions, and thus nuide fidse i^tacks in rarious 
places. At fength, fevouied by a very dark nigbt) • 
landing was eifeetedin Si* Ouen^s bay« r 

The invaders bad been partieuhrly fbrtunaie, ia 
iespect of weather^ dnring the time that the ddps rodb 
at anchor; but the day after the disenfaarkalion, • 
Viol^it gale arose, in which oae of Aeir largest vessels 
^ras driven upos the roeksi and eiiery lOi^e on boaiA 
perished. 

' So gieat was the conaequeiK^^attqch^ ;<» tbif 
ishmd, by the usurpisi^ parUameoi, 4hal;, Hioiigb tJtoif 
army possessed, as yet, only the open CMuitiy, yd 
this paitial and even uncertain advantage, whjycb m$ 
slibseqaent engi^ement might have rendered abosti^ 
%a8 magnlied into a complete teminalion of .the eos^ 
test, and a public thankigiving was, on the occipoii^ 
proclaimed in Engbmd. 

The brave and loyai iaiiabilants, unable to reust ju 
the field a force far superiour to their own, idseated 
kito the fottiesses. Their eneipies soon j W MC s s sd 
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tbddielTes of flie fort at St. Aubin\ which wm 
liiisilUuiiiiiQiidy ranendered, after a feeble rerist- 

4 

waoei : Ihey were eqiudly sneGessftil in the captaie of 
ilfofff-Orgwet/ castle, the fortifioatioitf of which, nnco 
Ae completion of that named after Qoeen Elisabeth^ 
had been gseatly n^lected. 

. Sir George retired into Elizabeth castle, with some 
of the princ^l inhabitants, and a garrison of 340 
men. This post ibey obstinately, and, for a coo* 
aideraUe time, defended; but the invaders having 
^Mmnenced a very destmctiye bombaidmentfrvmi the 
lawn bill, they were reduced to the utmost distress. 
* : Charles the second was then in France : to him 
Sir Geosge, in thb. extremity, allied for assistance 
fiom the sovereign of that kingdom : Charles couldl. 
nol obtam it, and he even advised Carteret to ca- 
|ittu]ate,'as conliauingren unavailing defence, would 
sabjopt many loyal subjects ,to the certainty of be- 
com&ig prisoners, and of being treated with 
severity. Still the brave Carteret xesolyed, if 
possible, not to yield: at last, however, finding 
every hope of relief vanished, and further resistance 
fruitless, he surrendered on honourable terms, and 
went over to the king in Francfi. 

Quensejf had, previously, yielded io the forces of 
the oonmonwealtb, with the exception of QiE^stU 
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Comdj wTiicIi alone held out for the \lng. ' This 
occasioned a kind of civil war in that island, the 
castle and the town frequently firing on each other* 
The former was at length compelled to submit ; nxA 
the fatal year 1651 completed, every where, the 
conquest of those places that adhered; to the royal 
cause. 

' While Charles the second was only prince of 
Waksj news arrived that Lord Jermyn, then govef* 
nor of Jersey, and who resided in France j with the 
prince, had an intention of selling the island to thd 
French : on this occasion, Sir Geoige Carteret, in 
concert with Lord Clarendon and some otbei^i 
formed an association, by which they agreedf to 
oppose the design : indeed after the death of Charles 
the first, and during the time that Jeney inw un^ 
the power of Cromwell, great apprehensions were 
entertained in England that the king, constrained bjr 
bis necessities, would mortgage these islands to Ih^ 
4^rench. Circumstances render it probable that such 
in idea was actually in contemplation, though not by 
the sovereign himself, who never seemed disposed toi 
pledge any part of his dominions. 

From the unhappy timp that the republicans be» 

f _ 

came masters of the island, Jersey experienced the 
misery of being under an arbitrary government. 


Hwoet extorted monejr, mder ihe.pieteRce. x>f i^ 
jffamoai^ boat dl wfaom he thought able to supply his, 
p^pmdtj. Fiye thousand soldien ^vece pat, at fre€^ 
fuarteiS) Ibr the space of some months, on the inba* 
bttaqUx thejr iwged, without cqqtrol, throoghou^ 
the countiy,; and b^iiig vident epthuiiasts^ TeDte4 
fheir fimaticism against the established religioii, 
IwmiQg t|ie . ohorches into goan) houses and stables, 
.viUi other impieties ^uid profiiiaations. i 

' When ,Wf9My w^ lesloiedi in the person of 
Chailes the seoond, this .monarch conferr^ manj^ 
iQarks of fiivour ob Sir Oeopipe Carteret ; appointed 
btmi accoiding to protmse, chamberlain of the house- 
hold and named him one of his privy council.* 
. Ab a peipetial testiipoqy of respect for the inha^ 

bitantsi and of gratitude for their steady and per^ 

' . • • • »- 

^ llie following copy of a letter, the original of which is stSll ex* 
Sptt,M«}it«beai|h4cgnei>f4BainiUl0O| in wliich Sir Geoife wa# 
^IdbytheUiy. 

*' Sir George Carteiet, 

' *' the JBdelity and aMh^tfon w^ w<^ 70U have conslantit 
V'CanM Irowielf are Me acceptable to me y^ I am lesolTed t» 
** continue to yon the place of Vice Chamberlain w<^ yon had in 
*^iny houM, and yon shall «iiioy it w^ the same dignity, priiFil^^ 
** and immonitiet yt it bath been enioyed by those who have held H 
** in the times of any of the former Kiop of England, and if I conlcf 
**' have caused yoQ to hare been swora prciaiitfy w*NHit mach faieon« 
*^ Ttnienoe tomy service I would have done it 1 I shall doe it moi^ 
*^ amuedly as soon as bqt afain doe pemit me to sirear any of my 
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geveriilg loyHtyy Charles presented the island with a 
handsome silver gilt mace, on which is engraved aa 
appropriate inscription, with the following singularly 
honourable motto : 

'^ T(Ui haud amnes dignatuf honore*^ 
This mace is borne before the bailiff, and magistratesi 
on different solemn occasions, 

Charles had not been long on the British throne 
before these islands w^re again, as it is said, endanger^ 
ed by their constant enemy, the French, who availed 
themselves of a time of profound peace. The plan 
of an invasion was concerted, and the town of 
Sty Malo offered to defray all the expenses of the 
expedition, on the chance of being re-imbufsed 
out of such estates as might be confiscated. Thes^ 
pKmeditated forfeitures, would, doubtless, hav^e 
been carried to an enormous extent ; and the con« 


•< honshold oilicen of w I doe gSTO ^on ny ivord and promiie 

« aod >* I am** 

'* Sir George CartfieC, 
» . •« Your very loving Friend 

•< at St. Germaioi *« Chaiiei R*' 

•' this lOth Augt. 1649. 

** For onr tnuty and well beloved 
*« Sir Georjse Carteret Lieuten* 
"VGoavemeor of Jersey** 

Other letters, expressive of the king*s gratiCnde> to tht Ulindcn ia 
genenUi are still carefnUy preserved* 

CG 
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dition itself strongly fairoars tfae opinion ^ that tbe 
j^rench intended to expatriate tbe ricliestand 
most powerful ii^abitants.* Sach an account has 
been given, but not by Mr Falle ; and though it is 
truly said, that so disgraceful a scheme cannot be 
mentioned, without branding it with the^ infamy it so 
justly merits, yet it appears to be doubtful whether 
the plan really existed. Enemies are seldom ji^t 
to one another ; suspicions ought not to be as* 
serted as facts; and, as a late writerf remarks^ 
** when the French are no longer formidable, they 
" will be no longer tjiougbt faithless/* j The account 
itself carries many improbabilities with iU 

* ** Le vaiDqneinr est vn maftre qui pent dUspoaer de tout, qui ne 
" doit rieii,-c4 qui fiiit grace di tout ce qa'il lahic. Tel fot le dnwt 
•* des Roinaios» des Grecs, et de toutes cm aoeUteg de brig^s que 
*' Tod a decores da nom de coDqueraos/' tolney. 

-f Gnthrie. 

J While we censure the French, as possessing an inordinate share 
of ambition, we ought, in justice, to recoUect our own. The page of 
English history exhibits, in many instances, a thirst after dominion, 
that has carried alt the horrors of war into France, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The path of glory has been, too frequently, deluged with 
blood, wantonly shed ; and even treachery has, sometimes, been the 
harbinger of invasion. There are, however, some rational nations, 
that prefer the solid blessings of peace to the visionary charms of 
warlike triumphs ; some mooarchs who are more gratified wkh the* 
praises of a happy and contented people, than with tbe Jo pstans so 
lavishly bestowed on ambitious potentates : this the following ex- 
tract will prove : 

" Lo bistoriens ne nous oat tranamis auciu ezemple^ que left 
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Without attempting to palliate the arbitrary con? 
dact of that Tirtaous but ' unfortunate monarch, 
Charles the first, otherwise than by statuig it to have 
proceeded from hereditary prejudices, in respect of 
royal prerogative,— and without wishing to extenuate 
the kss excusable tyranny, the licentiousness, and the 
general ingratitude, of his son Charles the second,^^ 
it is certain that unto both these sovereigns Jersey is 
greatly indebted. The former prince contributed to 
its security in the midst of his most pressing necessi* 
ties ; and the latter, when posseeeed of power, fa« 
Toured the island, uniformly supported its privileges, 
and proved, on every occasion, a zealous friend and 
guardian. 

The troubles that, in Ireland^ followed The Revo- 
lution, and which were fomented by France^ in favour 
of James the second; the continental wars in which 
the French monarchs were engaged during the n*igns 
ofour sovereigns, William the third, Anne, George 
the first, and George the second : together with the 
rebellions excited and supported during the last tuo 
reigns, by the French, in support of the exikd 

** souverains da Japon eusseot tente de faire des conquetes sur leaf 
" voigins : c'cat, sons doute, a ret esprit pacifiqtK . que ce penple r'olt 
<* son bjMikur actuel i et ce de^rre de pronpeflte, que lea nations les 
** plus eivilheei de r£nrope ^uroot de la peine a ait. indre.** 

Foy* d€ Thunberg^ 
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Staart familj ; these prevented farther altempfai od 
Jersey ; and it does not appear that anj important 
events disturbed the internal peace of the island^ da* 
ring the whole of this long interval. 

The first subsequent effort against Jemey^ naade oa 
the part of that enemy by whose attacks it bad for- 
merly been endangered, was in A. D« 1779. -On the 
first of May, the prince of Nassau, commanding a bo« 
dy of from five to six thousand men, appeared with a 
fleet off Si. OuefCs bay. Here this army attempted to 
disembark ; but by a forced march of the seventy* 
eighth regiment, assisted by a corps of militia, and 
supported by artillery, the enemy was repulsed. 
Frustrated in the first design, the hostile squadroo 
proceeded to Sf , Brelade^s bay ; but perceiving a 
similar oppositipn prepared, in thip quarter also^ the 
epterpria^ was i^bandoned, 

Dissentions and recriminations, among the French 
officers, bein^ a natural cpnsequeqce of this failure^ a 
second attempt was planned ; but before it could be 
carried into effect, the fleet, destined to cover the in- 
vasion, was attacked by a British Mjuadron, under 
Sir James Wallace, and nearly annihilated. 

The next and last project of this nature was of a. 
yery alarming description : not indeed from the force' 
employed on the occasion^ since it amounted to only 
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t,000 men ; bat from the circumstaiioes that ac- 
companied the attempt, aad the consequences thai 
were Ukely to have resulted. This being the most- 
leceitf attack, will render some detail intenSsting, ' 

In the night of December the 2Sth, 1780, a fire 
.was discovered blazing, between Ilosel and La 
Coupe. It continued to bum about eight minutes^* 
when it' was answered by another, on the coast oC 
Frmice^ which lasted about a quarter of an hour. 
These preconcerted signals were made at a time- 
when no British ships of war Were on the station.^ 

On the fdlowing morning, French troops ffett 
embarked, at GramiUe^ under the command of the 
Baron de Rullecburt, an adventurer, who intended to 
land in the night, during the festive season of Christ* 
mas ; at which time he hoped to possess the island, by: 
a coirp de mam^ conceiving that the inhabitants 
would be in a state less capable of defence than al 
any other time.t 

* This deficiency has happened, at dilTemit times, since that pe« 
tlod. Not many yean ago, a Frencfar privateer, of eighteen gans^ 
sailed unmolested round the island, and entered every bay. The' 
want of a port, open at all times of the tide, and saflKciently sheltered, 
accoonts for Jeruif having been exposed to so daring an insult* 

\ The baroD was right in his coiyectare respecting the season, ai a' 
t|ipe of festivity, but egregioosly mistalLen in his inference: for 
t|^on|^h, in particular Instances, Christmas might exhibit scenes of 
cbriety, yet this vice wai by no means itt general concomitant* 
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'^RuflecoiaTt quitted France in very tempestaons 
f^eather : many of his transports were, in oonse- 
qaence, dispersed ; and the rest obliged to seek, for 
shelter at Hie rocky island of Chauzey: this checked 
bis progress, and reduced his little army to 1^900 
men. With this diminished force, however, he 
again set sail, on Jannaiy the 5th, 1781, and reached 
Jersey aboot deven in the evening. The place a€ 
which he arrived was Le Bancde vieleiy a projecting, 
point of flat rocks, covered at high ^ater, at the S. E» 
comer of the island. To this point his ships Were 
driven by the current. Though not the spot at 
vrhich he intended to dkembark, his troops w^c or- 
deied to lartd: only TOO got on shore ; 900 being 
wtecked in their vessels, and the rest prevBOted, by. 
the tide, from effecting their purpose. 

«' The feast of reason'' usnally accompanied «* the flow of souK" In 
flue, the jocQod parties, at that time of the year, might, withi^reater 
propriety, be designated ai patriarchal meetings. The heads of fa- 
mUies then assembled around them all their descendants, men, wo« 
men, and children f and thns enjoyed the cordial satisfaction of see- 
ing themselves sitrroanded by persons, every one of whom had a 
claim to parental affection. 

TbcK delightful family assemblagfe are still continued ; and it is the 
pride and anxious vfrish of all, to be, if possible, present at the an* 
nual festival. 

Many convivial entertainmente, of late date, will not indeed bear 
to be 80 honourably noticed ; but these are formed from other mo- 
lives, are not influenced by seasons, and are generally attended by a 
different description of visitors. 
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It may abem wonderful, Aat boti^ could approwb 
a shore, so studded with rocks, and ivhere rapUk 
currents run between these craggy protuberandes^ 
but the baron had with him a traitorous Jerseyman, 
who had formerly lived at Lo' Roque^ and was a 
very experienced ftilot. This infamous wretefa, 
having committed a murder, had absconded from th» 
island, and now added a pid)lic to a private crimen • 

RuUecourt's first cdre was, to seiise os a small 
battery of four guns : this he manned ; and ' hsmng^ 
left a company to protect the boats, and, in case of 
necessity, secure his retreat, he proceeded toiSii 
HeUet'sf^ avoiding the shore to prevent being dis- 
covered at any of the guard houses. His troopt 
were, however, obHged to march near barracks oc«< 
cupied by artillery invalids, and cloiie to a batteiy t 
ytX they passed unperceived. 

On entermg the town, they massacred one man^ 
who was standing at his door^ and wounded a few 
other persons, whom they met with on their road* 
Arrived at the market place, they 'killed the cenlinel^ 
and surprised the guard ; there escaped, however, cme 
man, who ran immediately to the general hospital,^ 
inwliich was quartered a regiment of highland^rSii 

The inhabitants wete astoilished to see^ at break of 
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Aj^ tbe mtaSui place fiHed with Freiieh soMictB^ 
withcrot a sidgfe gim having been fiied^ or the kasC 
ahnm gtTcn. 

The lieutenant gotemor, at this time, was major 
Moses Corbejt. He was in bed when fiist made ac' 
qnainted with the enemy's arrival. His house being 
soon surrounded, he was taken prisoner: some 
others that were with him shared the same iate. 
Corbet^ . though thus sniprised, found means to send 
information, to the seventy-eighth, eighty*tlrird, and 
ninety-fifth raiments, that were stationed in dif« 
ferent parts of the island. 

• The French general, having had the lieuleiiant go* 
vemor conducted to the court house, represented to 
him that resistance was useless ; that he had landed 
4,000 men in diflferent parts of the island ; that tbe 
British troops, stationed near La Roqne^ were prison- 
ers; and that he had two battalions in the vicinity 
of the town. He pretended to send an order for these 
to approach ; and then issued a proclamation , in 
the name of the French monarch, promiang pro- 
tection to the inhaUtants that would submit quietly, 
and menacing aU that might resist with immediate 
punishment. 

Having produced articles of capitulation, for the 
I, he required major Corbet to sign them; say- 
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ing) that in defiiult of tnstant complianoe, be bad 
mdere to bum the town, with the shipping, and to 
pat ei^ery inhabitant to the swofd. The miyor refu- 
sing, in consequence of b^ing a prisoner, and making 
some ranarks on the articles, Rulleoourt laid bis 
watch on a table, observing, that the objections wer^ 
made mere! j with the intention of gaining time, and 
that unless the articles were signed in half an bour^ he 
woukl set fire to the town^ and abandon it tqf piUage. 
Several of his officers diigiaced themselvei bj en* 
couragidg him to execute his menaces. At last, to 
avert the tbtfcat^ned destruction, for this was the rea- 
son assigned by Major Cbrbet, in his defence, he and 
Major Hogge signed the capitulation. This conven* 
tion was then presented to the king's advocate, to the 
constable^ and to several other persons; but they 
refused their signatures^ though strongly urged, and 
particularly by a Turk of rank, who had accom« 
panied Rallecourt in his expedition, and who drew 
a dagger, to render his threats more eij^ual. 

The baron now omceived himself to be roaster of 
the island. He theiefore produced a commission 
from the king of France^ appointing him a general in 
his army, and governor of Jeney. Under these new 
titles he invited several gentlemen to dine with him at 
Major Corbet's. He then ordeied all the shops to be 
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OpfNied, aad every thing to proceed as uanl, Ibfi. 
Wddingy however^ the aaBembfing k^tker of any 
number of inlMibitaiiti. He had tdieta caie to Mign 
Migor Corbet lo tend a written order to the different 
oorpa of trocq^ not to mofve fioni their respective 
banacki s this the British offieen were compelled to 
^hcfy miSi coBTioced that tbe major iseaed it while a 
ptiaoner. 

Ihtring these rrenl^l soeass, the mifitia assembled 
in diftrort phcea, aad pKpaired for a severe encom* 
Mr. Ererj legknent moved towards the town ; the 
greater part joined the Highlanders, who were en« 
camped on fe itfiMtf JPotf&iila^ or fi^aJbos hill t and 
a company marched to EHztAiih castle. 

Corbet now dBspalched an order, Imt the troops 
cm the heights, to bring their arms to the court 
bonse; and sent notice of the capitulation to Uie 
castle. Shortly after this mesmge had been fi»* 
warded, the French army left Sl HeUef'sy to taM 
possession of that foitr^. 

RuUeeonrt marched at the head pf the column, 
hoidii^ Major Ccwbet by the mm. They were no 
aeoiiur on the beacb, than a shot from the castle an* 
Mmmed resislaace. Advancii^ still, a second baH 
wounded several of the enemy. This hostile recep^ 
lion indnced Uie fVench general to halt, and send an 


nAcor to die gunison^ with a wpf ot the capltiila- 
Ikni^ and a written ovder fiom Corbet to smietid^ 
the castle t thk being lefiMed by the commatidi^ of^^ 
fioer, aad the mmatnget repiesentuig the fatee al- 
tmAy landed as very fomidabk^ he iras pemiitted, 
with a bandage ovet his eyes, to «iler ; and being 
led up to the citadel^ was shown the siiength of the 
iNtiess. 

EuUecottit, compelled to letire to the town agi^ 
denounced vengeance. Major Coiliet then sent a 
psiemptoiy oidcri commanding the gates to be 
opened, and the Fiench to be leceived as cooqneioii. 
The answer to this mandi^ was iwh as became a 
apiriced British soldier. 

Dnriiig' these tiansactians, the regular troops, na- 
der the ordets of Major Pierson, of lie ninety-fiMi 
raiment, who was the next in ceounaad to the 
captive Ueutenant gofemor, tegeiher with the kland 
mykia, were assembfed npon the heighisnear the town. 

Rttttecoaft's bright prospect now faq^an to lower i m 
datk cloud was gathering nmnd hinu He seised on 
the patochial artillery, which he planted at the 
avennes leadit^ to the market place* He soon re- 
ceived infimns^n that the troops were descending 
from G^dhm hill, in coiamns, having the s^ukri in 
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In this critical moment, the bftion made a hist 
effort to levire his mrithering hiiireb, and to obtain ' 
actoal possession of his assumed conquest. He sent 
an officer to meet the advancing troops^ and to prevail 
on Major Pierson to conform to die* capitulation t 

thus to spare the effusion of human blood, and save 

• 

the town Gcam inevitable ruin. On the major's refu^ 
sal, the French officer requested time to return, and 
make a report to his commander. He required an 
hour for this purpose; but the island troops evinced 
an impetuosity that Major Pierson found it difficult 
to repress. He consented to halt for half an hour; 
.at the same time sending the adjutant of the ninety- 
fifth regiment to accompany the French officer, and 
to demand the liberation of the lieutenant governor. 
On their arrival at the court house, where they feudd 
Rullecourt and Major Corbet, the adjutant* asked if 
the latter was a prisoner : both are said to have an* 
swered in the negative, thopgh not in a manner satis- 
factory to Pierson's messeng^. The baron perceiv- 
ing that negotiation wasjiot likely to become effec- 
tual, added, that he should now so dispose of his 
-men, as to prove that he could enforce submission. 

The time granted by Major Pierson to the French 
officer appeared lohg to the little army under his 
orders ; the militia, in^ particular, displayed that 
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enthusiastic loyaltj^ which the islanders haAy on so 
many momentous occasions, exerted. Tfao majot 
had, however, a reason for restraining this ardour. 
He had detached the light companies of the seventy* 
eighth and nmety-fifth regiments, together iTith two 
from the militia, with directions tp take a circnitoua 
route, and possess themselves of the town hill t this 
detachment had not yet arrived at the place of its 
destination i the major was likewise at a loss how Co 
act : he had received the lieutenant governor's orders 
not to engage ; and he repeatedly observed, that if 
that officer was not a prisoner, he must, necesSarUy^ 
conform to the directions of his superiour in cora# 
mand. On the adjutant's return, the whole body 
formed into one column, and marched towards the 
town. 

It had been hitherto imagined, that the force sta- 
tioned near the old castle, had, agreeably to RoUe- 
court's own assertion, sustained a defeat, and that a 
formidable portion of his army remained posted in 
the same quarter t in fine, his stripngth in the island 
was quite unknown. 

During the march of Major Pierson's corps, he 
receive a letter from the officer who conpnanded 
the troops near Moni OrgueUj by which he learned, 
that so hi from having been made prisonersi they 
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were pfooeediiig to atteck a partj of the enemy tbat 
had taken^peflBeBion of a battery at La Roque. 

The British and ithnd troops now arrired at SU 
Htlkf^s^ and separating into two divisions, pressed 
forwards towards the muket place. An immediate and 
impetoons attack was made by one of these cdomns : 
rendered fariousby disappointment, the French foogbt 
desperately. When this onset took place, part of the 
detachment which had reached the town hill, bore 
down on the enemy, from another quarter of the 
town. At the same moment, the division headed by 
Major PieisoD, appeared in the market fdaoe: he 
entered it tfaroagh a short street, opposite to the 
present govemment house. The enemy made an 
immediate dischaige, and that gallant officer UH 
dead into the arms of his grenadiers. Surprised, and, 
finr an instant, discoumged by this unfortunate stroke^ 
his troops gave way ; but they soon rallied, formed 
again, and regained the gnwnd which they had hMt. 

RuHecoort seeing his men driven from eveiy street 
into the market place, added wanton cruelty to his 
previous fidsehood and treachery. He w«»t out 
fiom tibe court house, holding the captive^lieutenant 
governor by the arms a short renewal of the conflict 
ensued ; the baron received a mortal wound ; some 
of his sddieis secreted themselves in the adjacent 
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houses; Ibe rest sunendered: and the vict<Hrj was 
comidete. Major Corbet escaped unhurt, though he 
received two balls through his hat. 

The firing haviii^ ceased. Major Corbet resumed 
the command; and haviqg secured his prisoners 
in the church, he marched towards the place 
where the French had hinded, and were supposed 
to have a detachment* ^The battery of which 
they obtained possession on landing, had been re- 
taken in the morning; and such of RuUecourt^a 
itnay as were not either killed, or made priKMien, 
esciqped to their vessels. 

The enemy's loss in this ill-concerted and ilU&ted 
business has never been known : the British had nearly 
fifty of the regulars killed and wounded, and about 
thirty of the militia. Major Pieraon was interred in 
the church of Si. Helier^ and a montunent erected, at 
the island expense, to commemorate his bravery and 
lasnented death* 

A second descent being expected on the same 
night, some of the militia, though gready fiiligued, 

remained under arms until the morning. A general 

« 

alarm was, indeed, at midnight, spread through the 
island, aiid all expected a fiesh conflict; but the ap- 
prehension s^bfijdqd. 

It has been asserted, that a Iiurge French force was 
^tined for the expedition so happily rendered abor* 
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ti%e : tbat it iras to have sailed whenever a landing 
could be secured ; and that the plan "vras to obtain and 
keep possession of all these islands ; that the com- 
mander in chief -was the prince of Nassau ; and that 
the inhabitants were to be tttnsported to a remote pait 
of France^ Such was the report circnlated soon af- 
ter, respecting the enemy's intention.* 

Since the attack just detailed^ Jersey has, at di& 
ferent times, been both menaced and alarmed; bat 
has not experienced any actual assault* Buonaparte, 
in his threatened invasion of ^ngland^ called these 
islands stepping stones to that kingdom ; yet be never 
thought it advisable to trust either himself, or any 
of hvB armies, on tbem» 

It cannot be expected, that a work of this nature^ 
should dp more than mention the internal disputes that 
have unhappily arisen, in Jersey^ daring the present 
leign. They are events that mast excite regret, as 
having fomented discord between families, friends, 
and ne^hbours ; but on which it is not our province 
to comment. Prom the year 1779, to the year 

^ Major Corbet was «ri«d, and siipeneded ; but is saifl to havQ 
received a pension. Wie must not, therefore, impute to him any 
gmuer culpability than was found by the court niardal. We may, 
however, say, that, though treachery did not, attach to his conduct* 
it appears difficult to exonerate him from bdth negligence and a de • 
gree of pusillanimity. 
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1793 J feuds were carried on with great animosity ; 
and the opposite parties were distinguished by differ- 
ent appellations. Though those dissentions subsided, 
their effects may still be traced; and they, pro- 
bably, tended to increase those that hare more 
recently divided the inhabitants.* 

Few extraordinary events, in the natural worldj 
have, of late years, occurred in Jersey, It is, how- 
ever, proper to mention, in a general account, that 
on Saturday, July Snd, 1808, a sudden and violent 
storm came on in the forenoon : hail fell that mea- 
sured one inch and a half in diameter : these substan- 
ces were semi-transparent, mostly spherical and hol- 
low; but, though comparatively light, yet, from 
their unusual dimensions, they occasioned great da- 
mage, not only to the windows exposed to their direc- 
tion, but, also, to the orchards, &c. 

In the beginning of the present year, A. D. 1814, 
this island had the honour of becoming the temporary 
residence of his royal highness the Due de Berrii ne- 
phew of his most Christian Majesty, Lewis the eigh- 
teenth. Every attention was paid by the inhabitants to 
the illustrious visitant ; while the condescending urba- 

* ** Were meekoess, gentleness, and forbearance, nnWersal) the 
<* sword mif ht rest in its scabbard : eyerj kingdoniy and every 
**• house, would be a temple of peace.*' riUAWCS. 
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nity , displayed by the prince, and the seose he expre^- 
sedof the civilities he experienced, arett?ie l^t propfii 
that he merited and feU them* He left Jersey ^ fox 
France^ April I2th, on receiviqg the intelUgence tj^ai; 
Buonaparte was dethroned, and the Bourbon faipily 
le-instated. 

On Tuesday, July 12th, peace with J5» ance was 
solemnly proclaimed, both at St. Hplkr^s^ and Si. 
AubbCs; on which memorable and happy occasion, 
there was, in the evening, a general illumination of 
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both towns ; and Thursday the 14th, wafi observed as 
a day of solemn thanksgiving.*. 

Peace has now spread her halcyon wings over 
Europe; and did not the holy Scriptures seen^ to. 
indicate terrible and. universal cominotions, i^ the 

• FavoHrably inclined as the natives of Jersey were, to the exiled 
royal family of France, before the Duke's arri\al among them, there 
is every reason to believe, that this disposition was greatly increased 
by his residing in the island. Persons so exalted in rank claim our 
respect ; but while at a distance, they seldom engage our esteem. 
A personal knowledge of such men has gri-at influence ; and when 
this is accompanied with estimable or amiable traits of character, 
our regard fot* their welfare becomes proportionably increased ; un- 
til, at length, we consider them, as friends in high stations, whose 
interest is identified with our own. It has, therefore, often excited 
regret, that npne of the British royal family have visited Jersey, It 
18 shown, in this work, tinder the head of LANGUAGE, how much 
several circumstancei, apparently of a trivial nature, tend to cement 
a national compact, and it would not « we trust, be unreasonable 
to suppose, that the occasional presence of some of our own prince* 
might have a' similar effect. 
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'' latter days/' we niight indulge the pleasing tope 
fef lasting tranquillity. During the long, the arduous* 
the uhexampled, contest in wJ^ich we were engaged,' 
iBreat Britain manifested, throughout, a constant and 
ffeady perseverance. tJnawed by the dreadful con^ 
fulsions, that shooE all Europe to its very centre, 
and direatened destruction to every empire, she stood 
£ke a lofty rock, which the foaming surge in vain 
assaults : yet, as a judicious author,* in a work just 
published, says : ^^ while an insular situation and a 
**p6werful navy rendered" her "invulnerable, the 
*^ British goverhdent and people nobly came forward 
" in behalf of afflicted J?«ro/)c. To effect its eman-^ 
^^ cipatioii her blood and treaisurie flowed in streams. 
*^The people cheerfully submitted to tte heaviest 
** burdens to eflect this object. Public and private 
^^ benevolence was extended to heal tiie wounds of 
** suffering humanity by the ravages of war in Portu^ 
^^ galySpain^ Russia^ and Germany. The liberal' 
" hand of the nation was stretched forth to alleviate 
^^ the distresses of the sovereign and loyal inhabitants 
" of France^ who, during the paroxism of revolution- 
** ary frenzy, sought an asylum in the British do- 
*' minions." Since the blood-stained sword of war 

• Col^uhoua* 
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bag been sheathed, she has demoostrated, in the mo|t 
evident manner, that her firm and spirited exertions 
Vfere not influenced by ambition* The annab of 
Europe wiU clearly evince, to posterity, that she 
fought not for conquest^ but for peace : for peace 
honourable to all the contending powers. Her mor 
deration, when this desirable event took place, shone 
conspicuous. The whole continent was, as a noble 
lord* said, in parliament, deeply impressed with her 
liberal conduct. <^ Such instances of generous mag- 
^^ nanimity, on the part of the British government, 
^^ cannot fail to exalt the nation in a still greater de- 
'^ gree in the minds of the people of Europe^ more 
^^ especially when the extent and value of the sacri- 
^' fice are disclosed ; and since these cessions have 
^^ been made to obtain advantages to all the allied 
<< powers, no less perhaps than to those to whom the 
'^ boon had been granted, a confident hope is enter. 
^^ tained that their feelings on this occasion will be 
^^ manifested by liberal commercial treaties."f 

From the long and friendly residence of Lewis the 
eighteenth, and the other branches of his august fami- 
ly, in England^ the nobleman before mentioned natu« 
rally inferred, that those jealousies, which had for ages 

* Castlereagh. f Colqnhoan. 
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MglULted Creai Britain^ and Franc fy would be temoT* 
ed, and the spell, by which war between these two gtca^ 
pations, was supposed to be necessary, dissolved. 

Such would, indeed, beglorious and happy results. 
We might, in this case, adopt the language of the 
evangelical prophet,* and say : The nations << shaU 
^^ beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
^^into pruning hooks." ^^ The wolf shall dwell 
^^ with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
'^ the kid; and the calf, and the young lion, and the 
^^ fiitling^ together ; and a little child shall lead them***. 


VILITARY DEFENCES. 

Though, in war time, the chief defence of Jersey 
must, necessarily, be confided to the regular troops^ 
who, in such a season, compose a formidable activQ 
body, yet the island force alone is neither contempt 
tible, in respect of numbers, nor uninstructed in the 
use of arms. 

* Isaiah. 
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The rnilHia comprises mx regimclits 6r battdioni 
of infantrj, amounting to more than 2,000 men. Td 
each corps is attached four field pieces, and a compa<^ 
By of the artillery : these form a body (^bettireen GOO 
and 70O men. There are besides above 900 inhabit- 
ants, less fit for active service, ^ho man Uie coast bat« 
teries in their respective parishes. All the island troops 
toe armed, and clothed in proper uniforms, by go- 
iremment, but do not receive pay. They are fre- 
quently drilled'; and a certain number rotatively 
mount guard every night, at different staticms round 
the island. 

Every iidiabitant, from the age of seventeen to 
sixty-five, bears arms, either as an officer or a pri« 
vate ; and all boys, from the age of thirteen to seven- 
teen, are exercised, \?eekly, during the summer 
months. This juvenil6 corps atnouiits to full &00. 
.There is likewise a troop of island cavalry, whose 
principal duty, is to serve as orderly men and guides. 

The militia staff conasts of inspectors and assistant 
inspectofs*; and the whole island force is under strict 
f^lations : but though the governor or lieutenant 
governor, aj^oints the officers, and has this arm 
entirely under his own command, yet all complaints . 
agaiost individuals are judged and punished by tha 
royal court. 
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^ ^kp pi^hicipal f9]:tj£6atiQiia are, the fortsenr mm 
QQHstructing on tbe towa hill, Elizabeth castle^ (hair 
aS Mont Orgufiilf F(^ if^ry^ La Jtocco^ St» 
^ubMs tower^ Sej/mour Umer^ wUh the tower at 
Noirmont point, and that at Ich*ho^ both recently 
constructed » Besides these, there is a chain of mar* 
tello towers, n^oubts, and batteries, in. every mari- 
time part of the island, where defences are requisite* 
Aisan additional security, Jersey and Guernsey. tD«« 
gether form, a statipn for ships of war. There are, 
moreover, \xk Jffirsey ten signal posts, on diffisrent> 
elevated parts, so that a telegraphic dMomimicaticHi 
i&^tablisbed round the bland. 

. Barracks for accpmodating the regujjar forces, are 
to be seen in various quarters ; particularly those for 
the artificers, at Havre des pasy and a very handsome 
and extensive set of buildings, latdy erected, . in Stm 
Peter^s parish. 


JillLlTARY GOVERNMENT. 


The principal officer in Jersey,— he who more im- 
mediately represents the sovereign,— whose power is 
tlie least subject to control,-— and who claims the pre« 
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cedencj of all athers,--»ts the governor. This office 
was anciently considered in so honourable alight, that- 
itivas filled by persons of the firrt rank, even by prin^ 
ces of the blood : it is now usually the post of an* 
<^eer of high military rank. 

To support the dignity of this appointment, the 
king allows the holder of it his whole revenue in the 
island ; deducting some fees and salaries. This reve« 
nue arose formerly from seven manors, let out in fee 
fiom ; and from various other sources : at present, it 
consists- principally of the corn tithes of ten parishes^ 
The tithes of St. Saviour^s are annexed to the dean* 
ery ; those of St. Helier^s were granted by James the 
second to Sir ^ward Carteret. The governor ap- 
points a peculiar officer, stiled Le Receveur du Ri>y^ 
who receives these rents, &c. There are now two 
leceivers.. , 

The power of the governors has varied, as their 
respective commissions have, at different times, been 
either enlarged or restrained. Anciently the gover- 
nor had a mixed power. He had the administration 
of both the civil and military authority. He was 
judge as well as governor, and had the disposal of all 
places, in court, church, and garrison. So extensive 
a command shows the dignified character of this office 

• 

i _ 

in those times. To relieve himself from the various 


mpoied.on .bio^ b^ al Imgfh leflefyed ihn 
c of the military x^rt alone, aad traoACbrred 

i' judicial tp another^ Yfho. tbereby obtajjoed the 
title of bailiffi but wbo wa$ «fill n ilep^adaut of thp 
goyernor. The other inipisters Qf justice were equal«< 
Ij his Clotures. Kiqg John bcjgan, ^nd Ki^ Jieqiry 
the seventh completed, the establishment of a juris- 
diction wholly distinct ; the latter taking frorn hini 
the nomination of the bailiff, and other officers of the 
court, and forbidding hi9 intenposition in any civil 
affairs. 

But though the governor has no proper jurbdiction^ 
yet, in consequence of bis dignity, bis jpiesenoe is 
frequently required in court^ and is in some respect^ 
necessary. He has the court under his protection! 
and is obliged to assist the bailiff and jurats, with hisk 
authority, in the execution of their decrees. He baa 
power, with the concurrence of two jurats, to arrest 
and imprison any inhabitant, upon vehement suspi- 
cion of treason. Foreigners juay neither settle, jior 
even enter the island, without his .permission. H^ 
may protract the assembling of the States, and render 
invalid any business therein transacted without his con« 
sent : but this with some restrictions. He may at- 
tend and deliberate with the States ; but in their as- 
sembly he hhs only a negative voice ; and even this 

FF 
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prerc^tive he is directed not to use, except on par- 
ticular occasions. 

In fine, the governor's authority is now principally 
a military command. He has the custody of the for- 
tresses ; the regular troops are under his immediate 
control; and S0| in a great measure, is the island 
militia. 

In ancient tines there was not any lieutenant gover- 
nor of the king's own appointment, and in the pay of 
the crown. That office seems to have been created, 
to supply the now ^ customary non-residence of the 
governor himself. 

On the death or absence of the governor, and lieu- 
tenant governor, the court has the power of swearing 
in the next superiour militaiy officer, into the office 
of deputy governor. 

Though the post of commander-in-chief in Jersey ^^ 
is an appointment distinct from that of lieutenant 
governor, yet friom the nature of the present esta- 
blishment, both those high offices arc now vested in 
the same person, who of late years has constantly 
been a lieutenant general, and the second in com- 
mand a major general. The corps of engineers and 
that of artillery, are under the command of field 
officers : such is at least the war establishment. 
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CIVIL AND CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 

• t 

ft 

This compound subject is so very ezlensiTey so intri* 
G^te, and in some respects so urnqjue^ that^ in a circum- 
scribed work, it would be impossible to treat it syste^. 
matieallj. We must be satisfied with giving a sum« 
mary account of the Jersey constitution, and a gene* 
ral idea of the laws by which justice is administered. 

The Jersey court of judicature consists of the 
bailiff,^ and twelve jurats. The former is appointed 
by the king, and represents His Majesty in court: 
there, as a standing memorial of his independence, bis 
seat is raised above that of the governor. The jurats, 
who are his assessors, must be protestants of the 
Church of England. Their office was instituted by 
King John,t and they are elected by the people. 

* Falle writes it bailly, but in tlie orders of coancil it b bailiff. 

f lo the constitutions of King Jolin, tlie tliird article, speaking of 
jurats, runs thus : " li debent eligi de indigenb insularum, per minis- 
*' tros domini regis, et optlmates patriie.** 

The words indigenis and opthnates have given rise to serious con- 
troversies. The former expression occasioned, some years since, a 
tedious appeal to the king in council t the latter has lately been the 
subject of violent dissentions. 

. In consequence of a dispute among the jurats, lespecting prece- 
dence, m order of council was issusd, wherd>y any or all of the four 


The province of the jurats is not only to decide 
private controversies, but also to enforce a general 
obedience to (he laws, l^hey are chosen for life, un- 
less dismissed by the sovereign, or discharged by him 
dhpetitfM.^ l*fle office is honourable, and has not 
toy salai^ Attached to^ it : a few privil^es are indeed 
tottexed ; but none that are commensurate with the 
tto\Xh\& arid patience necessary in their attendano^. 
A demte heaid by a few may be brought on again, 
befere a corps de coury that is before seven : but with- 
dntthe p^sence of the baitiff, or his lieutenant,f there 
cannot be any proceedings. Neither of these, nor a 
jutat, 6aii sK in judgment, on any caused in wbicb be 
ihay be interested. 

The bailiff is the mouth or organ of the court* 
H^ pvteidesin all the debates, sums up the opinions, 

foHowim: ve^fiMHfV 4eJUfi m knuHrt, ifetecfed juiHts, tun to tSkeflHoe 
of aU other jurats, and also of each other, without any regard to pri* 
ority of election. These four are, the teignews de SU Oiien, BoHt^ 
SamUr/s^ and Triniie; and we have enumerated them^in the order in 
which they precede. This claim of precedeooe has just been allowed, 
in the case of the uignewr dt 8t, Ouen. 

* 

* All the popular elections af^ oh a Sunday, in the church porch . 
dftfftty paridfa, after tfato tuitmug tervice. 

t la fartkndar iAstanctfe oTabstome, «r IddilpMlCioii, of th« bafliff 
or lieutenant bailiff, the States used to choose a jadge delegate, "11x101 
a JiOBg the jarats. The bailiff hat very raccnUy nominated a p aitleh« 
l«r janrt, !• ad m sash acc«ii0Bs4i»4i ^^f^J fiMrtaAat bailii: 
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ind firondmc^ the sentence or (iteei^on ; yet lie htM 
Bot aoy deliberative voice bimseif, unless upon aa 
equal dfvlsiofi of opitiiMis among the jurats ; in Ulk 
case he has a castings votes he is otherwise bound bj 
the majority, and obliged to pronounce accordingly. 
In several matters he acts \yith less control. The dig« 
nity atid prerogatives of his post are very great^ and 
OdnnBaod respect. He is the keeper of the public 
teat, urbicfa, however, he cannot use, without the 
joint concurrence of three jurats. The duties of his 
office require a thorough knowledge of the laws, and 
an ahttOrt constant attendance : it is therefore a labo- 
lious post. 

The court is composed of the bailiff and jurats, 
who have under them certain ministerial officers, as 
JLe Procureuf du Rot* or attorney general; Le Vi- 
eondfy or high sheriff; L^ Atocat du Roi^ or solicitor 
i;eneral ; Le Greffitr^ or clerk, who has the custody 
of the rolls and records; six pleaders, or solicitors, at 
thebar^ %ii\^ AvoctUs da Barreau; two under she« 
riffs, eaiied Denondateurs^ because they puMish the 
injanctiotts of the court ; and, Le Husster^ or usher^ 
wliose office is that of preserving order. To consti* 
tiite a court however^ there need be pi:eseiit only the 

* In the absence or indisposition of the Procureur du SqI^ the du- 
ties of lnh office aie performed, in his 09me^ hy the Avocat du H»» 
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bailiff and two jurats, Hbe Proatreur du Roiy or the 
Avocai du Rai^ the Viconte^ or his deputy, or one of 
the Denonciaieursj and the Greffier. To these of- 
ficial characters may Jbe added, though not a member 
of the court, L^ EnregisireuT^ or keeper of the regis- 
ter for hereditary 'contracts.* These conveyances of 
property are passed upon oath befme the chief ma- 
gistrate and two jurats, and are tjien deliv^ped to 
JL^Enregistreur^ by whom they are entered : to this 
register every one may have recourse, no secret or 
unregistered sale of lands, or rents, being valid. Of 
the preceding employments, the first three are held 
by patent ; the bailiff has the patronage of aU the^ 
others. 

The court, thus composed, is a royal court, having, 
generally, cognizance of all pleas, suits, and actions, 
whether real, personal, mixed, or criminal, arisbg 
within the island; treason alone excepted. Some other 
matters are likewise reserved for the king in council, to 
whom alone this tribunal is immediately subordinate^ 
The courts of Westminster have not any authority in 
' this island : it was not subject to them, even before 
the reign of King John. The governor held the 
pleas, and, in extraordinary cases, resort was had to 
Normandt/j but never to England. In ailertimes, 

t The oflSce of Enregistreur was oot instituted iintU A. D. 1608. 
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contentious persons, not acquiescing in the determina- 
tions here, instituted suits in the English courts, a 
practice which was too readily admitted ; and per« 
sons were summoned from Jersey to attend them. 
This vexatious proceeding was remedied in the reign 
of Edward the third ; and Lord Chief Justice Coke 
owns, that the hinges writ runneth not into these ishs. 
He asserts indeed that the king's commission^ under 
the great sealj does operate : accordingly many in- 
stances of such commissions occur ; but even commis- 
sioners thus appointed must judge according to the 
laws and customs of these isles. 

Debts contracted in England^ can however, be 
sued for in Jersey ^ if not of more than ten years' 
standing : after this period the debtor may claim exo- 
neration. Bonds are subject to the same limitation 
as simple contract debts : but island rents, due upon 
registered contracts, cannot be evaded in so short a 
space of time : it requires a lapse of forty years, with- 
out payment having been demanded.* Debts con- 
tracted in Jersey are recoverable in England. 

If, after the hearing of a cause, before a corps de 
cour^ or full court, one of the parties should think 
himself aggrieved, he may, under certain regulations, 
and by consent of the court, appeal to His Majesty 

* This refers to the principal dne^ and not to the annual interest, 
SeepafetMS. 
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in council: jet sach is the independent conalittttioit 
olJsrs^j that even these sqipeals are to be detennin* 
edt according to the laws and customs cf the island. 
Should the court refuse to grant an appeal, a dole* 
(Uiee or complaint, to the king, maj be preferrodU 

In criminal cases there lies no appeal ; nor can the 
governor «ven suspend the execution of a sentencj^ 
until the king's pleasure be known. 

It has generally been supposed, that the laws ofjer^ 
$eydonot, explicitly, distinguish between manslaugh- 
ter and wilful murder; and that botliare equally capital 
crimes ; this is an erroneous opinion : there is a po» 
sitive distinction between those offences ; and several 
cases have proved it. The distinction was particu^ 
larly noticed and established in an order of jppiincil« 
dated 30th November, 1699. 

The laws oi Jersey may be. comprised under tw^ 
heads: these are^ 

1. The ancient custom of Normandy : together with 
miinicipal and local usages. These may be consider* 
ed as like the common law of England* 

2. Constitutions and ordinances made by diffeeent 
sovereigns; acts passed by the States, and confirm^ 
by His Majesty ; together with such rules and i^rdc^ 
as have been^ from time to time^ ;transmitted from tte 
council board. Even acts of parliament, wherein the 
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ialand is "particularl jr named, have nol any force in 
Jersey y unless transmitted from the king in oonncily . 
and registered in the island. 

A code of kws was, in 1771, compiled by the 
States, and sanctioned by His Mftjesty. 

The conrt had formerly the power of enacting 
laws ; but by the above-mentioned code, this power 
was annulled; and though the Stales, or legislativo 
body, can still make provisional statutes, sfich ordi- 
nances aie not to be in force for more than three 
years, unless sanctioned, and render^ permanent, by 
an order of council: but with respect to points al* 
ready ^tablished by council, no alteration can be 
made, unless the same sanction be obtioned* 

Though there is but one tribunal, and in that the 
judges are always the same persons, yet, on account 
of the great variety and diversity of causes, some re* 
quiring one method of proceeding, some another, the 
court is under the necessity of assuming four distinct 
characters or denominations ; and as it acts respec- 
tively under them, is called either La Cour d^Herim 
tage; or La Cour de Catel; or La Cour du Billet; 
or, lastly, La Cour extraordinaire^ or du Samedi. 

La Cour d^ Heritage admits of none but hereditary 
matters, as partitions of estates, difimnces about 
bounds, intrusions, &c. La Cour de Catel is princi* 

GG ' 


pMy for nmtii and deeieesv* Lm Cour iu BSBei j* 
a» egrtraoitliaaiy (5oiirt, ehieftj fer arreare €>f fento, 
and for small debts. La CW Ai Samedi » aootber 
sabsidjaiy eou«l, ia irbick att penonal mattefs are 
arranged. 

The priocipttt artides ia tii€ before •mentioned 
cede we those llial Mlow : ¥iz. 

^^ Regidaiioas of pott duties.^ 

* ^ The r^^itoion of laod measure, in wUdi a com- 
aum Jeney ibot, of twelve inches, co^timflr onl j, 
dibym indies of a kfaig^ feel^ tiv^entjr-two of vhich. 
iiiakeBa«frrK^j»ei!eAe;' forty pereAe^ a vergie; two 
and a qfoorter o[ which are piecisely equal to an 
English statute acife.^'l 

' * I , • 

• See MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES RESPECTING THE 

LAWS. 

f Le'phd de toi is equal to an English foot. 
X Adiflfinmce obtafns'between the liquid and dry measam of Eng^ 


kmd Md Jwtey^ amA ^\ao lyetwcea die weW>^ ^ ^*^ einuHfy. (See 
SOIL AND FERTILITY.) 

The Jersey pot for liqaid measure, contains five ninths of an 
Boffliih WM( gallov. . T^ hmidrad-wwigbt or pdntai^ ollD4 Jeiiigr 
poonds, is generally calculated as equal to the English hondred- 
weight of 112 pounds. Respecting coals, six measures (caHed, 
in the fatim^y lMi8hcls,y and a hatf are rfnal to eight EbgliBli 
bushels, and this quantity is called a quarter. Three of these 
^carters comprise a load | which therefore is equal to two thirds 
jaf ail £a|^ cfaallroa} no othor. astkte it wgalafted by the coal 
measure. 
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peiwMi is allowed to plead his own cause ; lie *: 
employ an ad vDoa^e.''* • 

^^ Rules respecting cattle or sheep, grazisg mA 
common land; whembyafl peiaons are likewise 're- 
striiXed in respect of the snimber Aey nmgr keepea 
their own ground ; wliich mnnfasr is not to eaoreei 
that which the land will nataraffy nsajntntn. Neither 
^^V^f grate, geam^ not stallions^ to paature on' the 
4:ommons/* 

^^ Regulations for the herith^bsat, which k alnimys 
to Jbe kqpt afloat, 4ind ready to ¥isit vwseb tbsH may 
aorriTe* This boeft irisits pXL ^ben they enjter ibe 
great road, keeping to windward of them. 3trtQt 
ordinances respectii^ vcsseiU supposed io come 
irom infected places^ <or iMring on board pmsoup 
a^ioted mtb conl^ousidiaoiders/'t 

^^ All horses, and c^Iier iMsls, dyidgtfrom f^,aQ- 
cident, or otherwise, to be buried witjiia ^twe^rie 
Jioun." 

^< Ordinances' about bitfdketsj who are n^ to pmcr 

dise.aiiyJmptrqpeic mstbods ofmafcing their in?ai ap^ 
pear fair to the eye*" 

« A snitor is sometimes permitud to plead in his own buhslf ; 
but tills is verjr rarely solicited. 

f The late act of parliament icspcciio^ qwirantioe is iiow 
enforced in the island* 
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• ** RegnbtioM Kspecting Inkers, and theanize of 
bread."* 

« R^^Iatioiu lespecting game, and the season for 
iillmgit."f 

< ^< R^ulations respecting the harboafs of St. 
Aubm^ and Si. Hdier^ to preserye them free from 
inciunbrances, and to prevent fires fiom breaking out 
among the shipping, ^ 

^* No new cider to be retaSed before the first day 
of November ; nor mixed with that of a fimner year 
jior with water, if for sale.** . 

^< All the members g( the States to attend at the 
times appointed, unless prevented by any reasonable 
hindrance." 

^< In times of drought, the waters that supply the 
mills are not to be diverted from their customary 
channels ; and they who, at other times, use part of 
-any stream, to irrigate their meadows, must close up 
the breach.** 

<< All tanned leather to be examined, by a per. 
son sworn for that purpose, and stamped, if pro* 
perly finished ; the monopoly of mw hides strictly 
forbidden.** 

• This milject aeemfl, necensrlly, to require itrict investigatioii. 

. . . f I 

f Thi« is likely to Income »d obsolete |aw i there being hardly 
•ny g;ame left in tho island. 
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'^Ordinances for a due obaervanoe oC the ^ Slab- 
liathday/' 

^* No inhabitant to teoeive anj foreigner into hi* 
bouse for) more than one night, without informing 
the constabk of the parish, who is to report the in- 
formation to the governor." 

^< Foreigners may not remain in the Uand, nor 
marry any o( the native women, without the |;oTer- 
nor*8 permisrion/' 

^< Foreigners, known to be protestants, and ofgtHtd 
^moml character, who come to reside, are to be fa- 
vourably received ; but must find security, if requi« 
ted. They will not be permitted to wander about the 
country, lior to approach the fortifications." 

^< Neither foreigners nor non- residents, to sell by 
tetail ; but they wiU be allowed to deal in the whole- 
sale way, during the q^ce of time that may be granjU 
ed to them by the governor, . on obtaining a pefmis- 
si(Hi, imder the hand o^ the chief n^aglstrate, to an^ 
nounce publickly the articles to be .vended•^* 

<< No inhabitants, that ue retaileis, may purchase 
any articles from fi^reigners^ until the said goods have 
been exposed to sale for three days. V 

^* The interest of money limited to five per cent." 

<^ Two acts of parliament, prohibiting the exportft* 
lion of wool, woolfellS| fuUer^s - earth, &;c., fron| 
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« 

Bnglanls^ fVaksj Irdtmi^ or any Aritish islimd ; 
and regulatbg the quantity of wool, allbwod lo be 
imported into Jtrsey^ and €futms^; hy^ which 
acts, 4,000 (tods, of diirty-two pounds per tod, of 
4inkeilmbed wool, is allotted (ok Jersey / to be ship* 
ped from the port of Southampton.^^ 

^' Reflations ^i la Cmtr (TUmtage^^ 

^^ Rcgulatioas d la Cour de CaieU' 

^^ Regulations it la Cour du Billet**^ 

<< Regulations i la Cot& du Samtdi.'*^ 

^^ Regulations itespeotiag persens wtidamg by tte 
Ay." 

^^ Ordinances' respecting the goldsmiths, who aie 
to adjust flie ^ptantity afttUoy.aocoiding to Ihe stan- 
^kxA of England:' 

<<Ordtnanbe&.for the puUie ;maiket, panicUlaK|(y 
^itfa respect to the quality and quantity of griiin, 
sold on every market day ; in onkr to regulate Ihe 
assize of bread; and also lespccting the quality of 
meat exposed toniale.'* 

^^ Afi ordinance, TeqpimAg.the cmistable, '&c., 

^'of each >pavish, to provide for the poor,' and* to set 

such as are able to work. The imnister, constable^ 

*and churchwardens, may license' the >invalid> paupers 

to beg at the several housesin their parish." 

tv • « • ■ 

* Thit court ii opened in a f ery ceremoaiout maoaerit 
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rit of wbioh are to be slai»ped.'* 

^< An ordtnaace restraining i&ykr» from grinding' 
on Sabbatb dajs/' 

*^ Hndies, growing in tbe mielhs^^ not to be cat 
"where tbe sand is theiebj jSable^ to be mored^'' 

^^ Regulations respecting the mifilia**' 

^* Regnhttioiui respecting the coin current in 

*^ Regulations respecting flskermen and. the meshea 
oftlieirncls.'' 

^< Regalations rejecting ooiitcacls;t by 'which 
idl am to beregisleied ivtthia six months, or to bo 
of no validity/' 

^^ An ordinance, roqairing erevy vtntaer lo keep 
at least two goad- beds for stianger^ and such hdia* 
bitants as may have occasion for theob Strict ligur 
lati<His aie hid down sespectiag the persona they may 
^Blettain in tfmr houses/' 

One exiraoidinary but weU-inteadoi aiticle, under 
than head is, ^^that no Ttntner may sell any wine, un- 
til it has beea firal tasted by tUa bailiff, or his hsxOo^ 

nant."J 

. . . « . 

» 

* Sandy places, bordering on the shore* 
f These are the same as conveyances In England, 
i This from tbe inunense increase of public houses, especially m 


^^ Regulations req^tiog the property appropri- 
ated to the repairing of the churches and parsonage- 
houses, and to the maintenance of the poor/* 

<< Regulations respecting the guardians otwixUMj*^ 

^^ Regulations respecting nuisances in the streets^ 
and in the brooks that pass through them/'* 

'^ Regulations to prevent fires/' 

<^ Regulations respecting the seasons fof cutting 
waic^ from the difierent rocks, and the proportion al- 
lotted to several proprietors of estates respectivdy/' 

Pains and penalties geneiallj attach to the infringe- 

* 

ment of the fijiregoing reguli^ons ; but several of 
these laws are not strictly enfinroed. Oaths me re- 
quired respecting many of them. Indeed affidavits 
are customary on various occasions. The party 
^wearing holds up the right hand, while a solemn ad* 
juration is read. 

To the public characters already named, in the 
former part of the present sectwu, must be added 
those that regulate the police. In every parish, the 
principal magistrate is the constaUe. This officer 
was formerly returned by^ the nomination of three,^ 

Uie town ot Si* HeKer^ canoot now be cteried into execution. 

• Tliese regard principally the towns of S/. HeUer^ and 8U AMn^ 
particularly the former. 
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from whom one was selected by tfae jnraf s. He is now 
chosen by the same inhabitants that elect the jurats* 
His office is triennial, and he is sometimes re-elected. 
The office is far more important in Jersey, than in 
tjlgpmd. His post i^ more analogous to that of the 
m^yor in a corporate town* He is pne of the members 
of the States ; and he presides in all parochial assem- 
bliesy fi»r secular affairs, even though a. ^Urat bhuuld 
happen to be piesent. 

The civil establishment, in tjie different parishes, 
is thus regulatecl : 
' The principal officer is JjC Conndable. 

Under the Connetable are two Centeniers : these . 
were formerly prefects ov^r one hundred &milies. In 
the absence or indisposition of the Conndabky tho. 
senior Centenier performs his duty, and represents 
him in the assembly of the States. 

There are likewise several Vinteniers; each of 
whom has the charge of a particular xmtaine. 

There are also a number of other inhabitants, called 
Offiders du Conmiable : their duty is subordinate to 
that of either of the before-mentioned officers. Their 
f mployment is nearly similar to that of an English 
constable. 

There are, moreover, two Procureurs du hien puib* 
licf whose office is to conduct any parochial law suits. 
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MSSEMBLY OF TffB STMTMS. 


l^his, d8 a general islandic council, has been com* 
pared to a British parliament, which, in some respects, 
it may be said to resemble. It is composed of the twelve 
jurats, or court of justice, representing the inhabitants 
of the first class ; of the dean, and the other eleven rec« 
tors, teptesenfing the clcfrgy ; and of the twelve ccm^ 
stables, as the representatives of their several parishes. 
The king's procurator, the viscount or sheriff, and 
the king's advocate, though they represent no estate, 
are also admitted, ex officio : but they do not vote. 
The Greffier of the royal court is likewise, by his of- ' 
fice, clerk of the States. 

The assembly of the States is convened by the bai- ' 
liff, or his lieutenant, who is the perpetual president. 

The governor has, in their meetings, a negative 
voice. 

No assembly of the States can be held without at 
least seven of each corps being present, except on 
very urgent occasions. Foreigners, preferred to be* 
nefices, are, unless naturalized, excluded. 

The jurats and the constables are elected by those 
inhabitants who are masters of families, and who con^ 


tribute to the iiimilar rates, or aflBessmentB, The dean 
is appointed by the soYereign, who granted the pa- 
tronage of the rectories to the governor. 

The principal business of the States is to raise 
money for the public senrice. This assembly has 
also the power of naluraiiaing foreiigiiefs* 
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We shall conclude our account of the jurispru- 
dence of the idand, with some miscellaneous articles 
that will) without entering more at large into the sjs^ 
tem, show how it operates. 

Criminal Ceases. 

The Procureur du Roi is the prosecutor in all 
matters of this nature. 

Contrary to the English mode, every accusation 
is first examined by a petty jury, termed la petite 
enquetey which is composed of the parochial consta* 
Me, and twelve of his officers. To find a prison- 
er guilty seven of these must concur in opinion. 
Should the party accused disapprove the verdict^ he 
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May appea! to a grand jtity, called la grahi enqum^ 
composed of twenty-tour p^rsonSy' taken from tht 
three neighbouring parishes. 

Though twenty.fo'ur is the nuniber HVhich forms ta 
grand evquete more are siitiimoned ; and the ^rsoti 
accused may, ' on substantial grounds, object to any 
of them : a peremptory challenge is not admitted. 
Five out of the twenty-four are sufficient to acquit a 
prisoner.* 

If the supposed culprit cannot afford to employ ft 
4^oiinse1, the court will very humanely direet one #f 
the advocates to plead for him.t 

A prisoner is riot, as in the EngEsh criminal cottrtSi 
found guilty, or acquitted : the verdkt ofthejury ig 
either, pbUot cmtpable qu^wnacent^ or pluiQt itmih 
cent que coupahle. 

When sentence of death is pronounced, the bailiff, 
or his lieutenant, and the jurats, all of whom were 
1)efore uncovered, put on their hats ; and the crimina 


* This rrgulatioD appears to be far better than the mode practised 
In EngJanii i there Oup obitinate jtirymaii may, by pertinacity, briQ| 
over all the others to acquiesce in bis verdict, though not convinced 
of its propriety. 

f Anothi>r humane circumstance is, that a {Prisoner is not fetierod oM 
liis trial, n(>r in generat daring bis incarceration : customs, in Eng" 
land, that se^m inconsistent with the aclcnowledged axiom. That 
every person accused is pneBumed to be iniioeent« until found gttUty.' 
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Jtne^Is t6 rftceire bis doom.- This k a rety Hohaun 
and im)>ressiye scene. 

In places where capital punishment is seldom ia« 
ilicted, some ancient modes are often continued, that 
would perhaps^ on a proper representation^ be altered* 
In Jmey, the Tictim of the law is obliged to walk^ 
from his prison to the place of executioni which is up 
a very steep hill. With some persons so unhappil/ 
circumstanced, this appears likely to discompose 
that tranquillity of mind, essentially necessary on so 
dreadful an occasion : with respect to others, the de- 
gree of weakness that frequently pervades the whole 
frame, must almost disable the unfortunate sufferer 
firom undergoing that part of the awful punishment** 
Executions are however far from being common in 
Jersey. This, last stage of legal severity is graeialljr 
commuted. t 

* tn England capital offenders are usaally conveyed in a cart, 
when iiot executed close to the prison. 

-f '< Though both the penal and common laws of England ate ge* 
*' nerally adoptc-il in the United StateSy (speak ing of Abrf A America) 
** the punishoicfits differ materially ; but it will be admitted that 
** the^ are sufficiently proportioned to (he crimes. In very few 
" cases, indeed, in an 3 slate, is the punishment of death inflicted* 
** Let;iiilative bodies consider, thatlhe laws of man should seldom 
** exteud to the teriniuation of ttiat life which was given by Uw 
** Almighty.! " 

'* ill /'rn^Tj/^o./nia, of late years, capital punishments are remitted in 
'* Ml cases^ 1 believe, except treason, or murder hi tbe fint degree | and. 
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The royal court has^ ia a variety of instanees^ 

evinced itself fiivouratde to leoity ; there can there- 

« 

^ in (he latter cate, death is seldom iuflicted ; bat the culprit is sentenced 
** to solilary cimfiiieiiieDt in a dark cell, for a number of .years» or per- 
** haps for life. In the second degree, light is admitted into the cell of the 
** priBooer, and his confinement is limited to seven or fourteen yean." 

** For burglary, which seldom oocuib^ the punishment is, alio, ao- 
^ litary confinement.** 

*' Such as are under conviction of theft, and petty-laroeny, are 
** made to work in their cells, at the trade to which they were bred**' 

*^ Prisoners for inferiour misdemeanors, midnight-disturbers, vaga- 
^ bonds, and such as are detected begging or fighting, are kept at 
•« labour together.'* 

^ The philanthropic reader will r^oice to find that there are re- 
'^ glons; where more humane laws seem to upbraid the severity of 
** those oi** •* •• •, whose criminal code has justly been said to 
^ be written with blood.** 

^ From a neceut publication on the metropolis of the Austrian do- 
** mInianB, it appears that the continental sovereigns b^n to perceive 
** the inadequacy and injui^tice of this system of rigour. With the 
*^ year 1804 a milder code of criminal law there cotaimeiioed its ope- 
** ration. Treason^ Imsurection, if attended with aggnix«t>i>e cic- 
*^ rumstances, forgery of Imok notes, and murder, are alone to be 
^ punished with death ; the penalty Ibr all other crimes being va* 
** rious degrees of imprisonment, either for life, or for a longer or 
«* shorter period,'* 

** It is curious and pleasing to see and reflect upon the various 
** useful employments these people, hitherto dangerous to society, 
** are obliged to follow in the prisons of America* Manufactures 
** of most kinds are there carried on. Tailors, shoemakers, and per- 
^ sons of other trades, have separate rooms, and such of the prisoners 
** who have not followed any useful branch in particular, are in* 
** structed to make nails, by machines, of which large quantities are 
•'constantly manufacturing. THE PRODUCE NOT ONLY 
*• MAINTAINS THE LABOURERS, BUT LEAVES A CON-» 
*^SIO£RABLE PROFIT TO THE STATE. Thus prisoners. 
^ whoaieagnai cspeiice to the Engliih nation, live in idknesi and 
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fore, be no doubt, that any measure tendinj^ to MevU 
ate severity, woaid, if properly subfitantiated, bt 
adopted* 

No capital punishment is attached to forgery; To 
the honour of Jersey^ the crime was litile known 
when the statutes were made ; and indeed it has not . 
often occurred since; The commission of it can be 
punished only as a fraud. In the present year (1814) 
a man was found guitty of forging promissoiy notes ; 
and was sentenced to be placed in the ptUory, and to 
harie the end of his right ear cut off. 

Civil Causes* 
Insolvencies are usually managed very differently 
from similar cases in England. An insolvent person 
makes a public cession of his property, for the bene- 
fit of his creditors. This is termed renoncer; and 
the estate is said to be en decret. The creditors aic 
then sununoned. Such as have sued the bankrupt, 

'* plotting, and teachinif each other mischief, and new methods and 

" devices for plandering the public, are there rendered valoable 

** members of societ}-. The punishment so far from hardening them • 

*' in turpitude, reforms them, and they generally, on their libera* 

** tion, return to those habits of industry, which, from compulsioa . 

" have become second nature. The task assigned them is so mode- 

*' rate, that each individual can, with ease, earn a daily surplus; 

** andy in this case, an account is taken of it, and it is deHvered,~ m 

'* cash, to the respective claimants, on liberation. Thus the movt 

*« industrious, often accumulate a sufficiency to enable them, ooee, 

^ more, to beg^n an honest business.'* ^ 

Janson *s Stranger im jimerica* 
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nmk in ovder^ aooordiBg to llie lime irhen their m^ 
fectire actions against the debtor commenced. Ar^ 
rears of rents^ if registered, have i^ preference oyer 
simple contract debts; but those arieare cannot be 
lecovered bj action, or distraint, after a lapse of fivd 
years.* W ben the creditors are assembled, thej whoso, 
debts hare not been sued for, and restored, are 
first applied to, and asked, mrhetfaer anj of them vitl 
take the estate, paying all the debts sued for, dr retin« 
qnisb Aeir claims : should one or more of them cdn«» 
sent, the ivhole property of the bankrupt is adjudged 
to him or them, and the decree ends : but should all 
those creditors decline, their respective debts become 
annulled, and the same offer is made to the kst in rank 
Qf the registered creditors ; should be likewise refuse 
t|ie proposed condition^ his demand is also caiicelled^ 
itnd the same proposal is made ta tbc creditor next in ^ 
priority before him. This manner of proceeding is 
continued, until a sufficient number of debts being re- 
linquished, some creditor, (generally one whose de- 
raand is considerable), agrees to take the estate, sub- 
ject to the condition attached to it.t 

♦ See page 225. 

f It somettines happens, that by this arrani^emeDt, the creditor 
who accepts* obtains mere than his debt, and even should the effects 
•f the debtor prove insuffiipieQt to pay the other creditors, an4 theA 
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!■ CMe of imprlsomiieiil, the debtar lof nol Ibe 
tight of Habeas Oorpui f in the statute it is said to ex« 
leod to Jers^f twit it is ncA rcgistsrod in Uhe islaiid) 
and the eoart does not adi»it of sueh. al right* It is^ 
in fket^ of little eo^Meqaence, there being but one gael 
in the ishind, and prisoners are^ in generate sooa 
brought to trial* 

to Hqaidate his own demand, hi t&io, ynt nfcaf fv«r issy tfinsli^ 
after satisfying; the prior creditonii deeomct a diTidend oa his o^wa 
claim, which he would, by non-acceptance, have forfeited. 

Fortit^ as this custom nay he in its operation « ise mSst ito< 6ea^ 
sure, without considering the principle from which it originated* 
In England the same practice obtains with respect to mortgages, 
Hottid aa «t«te be unable t« discharge sJl the debta, cosifactcd by 
its proprietor, and for which it was rendered liable, the mortgagees 
are paid m ftill, according to the priority of tlieir respective dairas, 

until the whole pcodoee itcvp^nded.; thin all the later credltofll 
lose the whole of their demands. 

In a limited commnnfiiy • and where commerce b Mtiiy uakiiown^ 
few simple contract debts will exist. Money may indeed be bor« 
rowed, to complete landed purchase*, or to extend improvements* 
In these casfs, mori gaffes become a natural conse<j«en<e ^ and pre* 
ference, in point of priority « an equitable measure. The only hard« 
ship, in £n^/<imf, arises in counties where these claims are not regis- 
tered : an inconTeoicnoe wbich mifght easily be obviated. 

Ak commerce extended in that country* it became necessary to dis« 
finish between the mortgagee, and the simple contract crediteri 
and commissions of bankruptcy were issued, in order to equalise ttw 
rights of the latter description of creditors. Should Jersey continue to 
•nlarge her fbreign relations, a sioMlar measure willt pvobabtft 
take place. A few heavy mercantile losses, sustained by creditors 
In England^ or abroad, will evince its propriety. The merchaoff 
will) undoubtedly, see the necessity of such an arrangement; for 
'Wherever preferences in commercial payaienta 9fe sanctioned' by 
lflkw« credit must naturally decline* The renter in Jersey would nat 
be injured by this change of system: his preferable claUa iBiui«tUI 
remain equally secure from infraction as at present* 

\ II 


Nd proprietor of Iradft or rents* Mti beimprison- 
•d for debt, uidesB by order of the court* 
/ A debtor wbo desires to hare his efiects secured^ 
with a view of baling time to make an anai^pMnent 
with his creditors, must satisfy the cottrt that he is 
solvent: two jurats are then appointed to superin* 
lend the collecting of all debts, rents^ &c., due to 
the party, who is to have a reasonable sum allotted 
for the maintenance of himself, and his femily. Un« 
der this anangement he is allowed a yeas and, a day 
to liquidate his debts ; in failure of which, at the ex- 
]^ration of the thne limited, he becomes a bankrupt. 

The real and personal property of any one, dying 
insolvent, are eqtially liable to his debts. 

The landterds of houses, &c., may attach for rent 

accruing, but not due, and thereby prevent the re- 
moval of any articles so attached ; and, if perishaUe 

commodities, they may proceed to sale. 

To enter at large into the laws of succession would 

open too extensive and too complicated a subject. 

The same may be said respecting rents.* Both are 

sources of dissention, and litigation. The legal fees, 

iand charges, are however very moderate : nor could 

* This term does not, in Jersey^ Apply to the rents of houses, 
or of land, let out for certain sums, annually : the difference is ex* 
plained, in a subsequent part of the present head. 
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they -well be otberwise, as many cotitrorenies respect 
matters of trifling import. Falle lamented them in* 
his time; for he says: ^^I take the multiplicity of 
^' suits, and chicaneries of law, to be the unhappy^ 
<c source of all our broils, and squabbles : and men*S 
^^ interests, in this island, are so involved and en« 
^' tangled one -with anoth^, by guaranties^ and oiher 
^^ waiesj peculiar to us^ that some controversies MfiU, 
*^ necessarily arise."* " 

Notwithstanding the intricacy of the subjects, we 
shall endeavour to give some idea, respecting both 
inheritances, and rents. It has been already said,f 
that the custom of gavel.kind exkts in Jersey: but 
though it professes equalization in principle, it ope*' 
rates very unequally in practice. 

In the code of 1771, it is said, that in the partition 
of country inheritance's, should there be a house upon 
the estate, the eldest child, whether male or female,): 
inj^direct succession, is to have the house, with its 

* The Marquis of Abercorn makes it a positive rule, to prohibit 
his tenants from going to law with each other { and is said to appro- 
priate a considerable portion of his own time, to the adjustment of 
difierencfs : an example highly worthy of imitation. 

See Gamblers Fiew of Society ^ Manners in the North of Ireland* 

*Y See ENCLOSURES, &c. ^ 

X This does not seem to be clearly expressed : the female has thif^ 
prefereoce onlv when tht*re is no male child. 
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apimrlnialMet ; together with thkiy perches of 
ground, fat a kitchen garden ; and sbcMild tiiere not 
be above four vergies more, Uie said eldest to take 
the wMe : if there AotM be a greater quantitj, 
the said eldest to hate the first choice of fimr vergief^ 
and afiierwavds^ of the 4enth vet^e of what najr fe** 
iaaki« He his also otbfer privileges, in oider to en» 
aUetiim to pay the rents due on the estatei afiet 
these have been arranged, the remaiiider of the pio» 
perty, whMher ootisisMii^ of houses, lands, ot rents, 
to be divided between the said ddest, and the dOsM 
inheritors, oceoniiNg' to thi mdeni tudom undprtic* 
tke ofthmland;* but dnMA there not be any hontfs 
bdoaging to the inheritance, or if one, shoidd it i» 
situated in either of the towns 6f Si* HtUeff or SU 
4Min^ the -said eldest, in this case, to have, besides 
tiie house so situated, only the tenth vergie of land 


* According to this statemeot, it would appear, that aU the pro* 
perty, exceptions that which beloogs specifically to the eldest, is to bo 
divided equally between the other claimants : this however is not 
the case: aftrr the eldest ton has been satisfied, in respect of his pri« 
mogeniture, the residue is to be divided thus t two thirds among the 
males, including the eldest, who now shares with the younger sons | 
mod only one third between all the daughters, how numerous soever. 
Kor must the portion of any daughter exceed that of the youngest 
ion t so that, if in a family, CMislstiog of lee diildren, there should 
be five or s-ii daughters, the respective portion of each daqglitcr 
would, pi obably , be a mere trifle. 


•nt hiB biith*ryht| iGgetber wUh% l»olh pntt of tte 
aeat rents** 

According to the ancient custom of N^rnum^^ 
tiie inherkoiB) in cbootiaig'i aie to consult the cOik* 
venienoeof each 9ther ; and are niH to diStneaiber «r 
dirid» any fwurt^ uiileiB the partitiott caDnototherwiaa 
tpe equally arfaoged. 

None of the yonmgeir inberitiMi «or their rqiNtent* 
gtiv^ can nuie any pttitmaioa ta adiviBiony abiluhl 
the claiia have nmaioed uiuioticod move thM Am^ 
jeaiB. 

In each parish^ six appraisers aie to be appointed^ 
at the parish meeting : their business ia to tala^ thp 
lands that aie to be divided* 

A pEMoer for debt is not^ during bis confinooacni; 
to deteriorate^ or cause lo be detcriosatedi any of iiji 

A pesaou enjoying an estate^ uniaterraptedly^ doi 
ting the term of forty yeans^ or motey cmmot be din* 
turbed) oroiotesied^ except in respect of servitode^t 

* This does aot seem consistent with t|ie ij^enerol intention, of gl» 
ffiig a consMsmbtc pf«ldreiice !• tk» eli^ ion i becmine^ should 
ther* not l>e a house on the estate, the said son is not to possess aajr 
Bore land, as his'hirth-right, than if there should t>e one in either of 
the towns, wtere^ it maj he praniaied» thai a l>aiae onBt te aans 
iraloable than one in the country. 

f Thtslerm alludes to ccitalo jerviceiy doc toihtuigamKri of tht 
TCspectife fieA* 
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fimm wUeh incomrenience, howerer, deKveranee mxy 
be obtained, bj a non-requbition of service, daring 
the abore space of time. 

No person is to build a bovise, except in the towns 
of Si. HelieTf and Si. Aubm^ on an estate of four 
verg^es^ or less, except on land fiee from all rents; 
nor can any rents be in future borrowed on it ; nor 
can it be sold otherwise than ion money. 

All persons may in futuie plant .two tergSes^ of am* 
Wehnd, wiA apple trees, for each household ; and 
four additional apple trees, but not more, for every t>er« 
gie of arable ground : but these restrictions do not ex- 
tend to the valleys, or to lauds that cannot be plough- 
ed. Persons who may now, or who shall hereafter^ 
have more than the above proportions planted, are 
lo.reduce tliem lo the foregoing adjustment. 

All tali trees on the south side of another personal 
estate^ are to be leaped, or felled, whbin three yeirs : 
and none are in future to be planted, unless as under* 
wood : all branclies overhanging the ground of ano- 
ther person, to be lopped off. 

It is a singular circumstance, that in the code of 
1771, from which we have translated many particu- 
lars respecting the laws, no mention is made of the 
portion due to widows : this is the more extraordi* 
nary, because though a man may, during hiis life tiOM^ 
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alienate Any part of bis fortaoe, * wbetWrea! or 
personal, yet his widow, who in all logsl docuaienti 
retains ber maiden nainei and even ber appelbitioti of 
DemoiseUe^ &c., has a life ifrtcrest id one third cf 
every part of all landed estates, or rents, of which her 
husband was posisessed on the day of manritige, or of 
which he afterwards became possessed, by inheri- 
tance, in direct succession. : The other two tfaifds'itf 
which be may have died possessed, fall to. las heirs 
al; law : Ijiis disposituMi he pannot^ in any n»p^t^ 
alter. 

With regaid lo personal property, a man may^ if he 
please, devise one third to whom he will ; his widow 
will have a right to another third ; and the bdirs at 
law to the ranainlng third. The personal estate^ 
thus divided, becomes the absolnte property of' the 
parties to whom the portions ialL 

It will readily be perceived how mlich these re* 
gnlations^ respectii^ successions, aie likely to create 
fiunily dissentions. 

A guardian has not the power of selltng the iiihe« 
litance of his ward, so as to give a seciire'tide to a 
{Hirchaser, should the estate belong to a minor or to 
'toinfNTS : such children, when they attain the age of 
twenty years, may, within a year and a day, reclaim 
it, on lepajing* the purchase mon^, together with 


tte wmoBaA opeadtd for any addMond haMiagh^ 

RkmU any penoD make a bad aaeofliiipropevtjr> 
Ae bain at hiw may, on applying to the oovn, and 
iko wimfsttfleient cauM, bare a gaaidian appointed $ 
in wbloh case tbe proprietor hMi all power orer bit 
eflbctt; and k contideied in this, and fome otber Me* 
peetii ae la JCngfApuf a maa would be^ againit wbem 
•ttatfleof lunacj eboald be i»aed< 

The kwe Tespecting rmls are no less HUricate, aad 
froduotive of law enits^ tbaii these that relate t# 
eucoession. 

Mr. Falle wtiyn i ^^ a n$A dmtg^ h net a thing' on* 
^ kaemi in E^fghmd; bat here tboie rmte are dlll^« 
^ ently constituled, being nuide payable in eoni| or 
<* things of the lihe nature* Sacb a rent HKiyi ori* 
^giaalty,' be created thus: a man wbo wami 
'^ money^ eells (for example) a quarter ofwbeat up^ 
^^ oa himself; that is, binds himself and bis heirs, 
^ £nr ewr^ witih the anaaal payment thereof; and 
'^ this same rent shall, perhaps, afterwards pass Iroa 
<^the Hist purchaser^ ^rougk many baoda luc- 
•*cc8si^ly." 

^( Thusagm^. tibe preprietov of a tenemeat, wil|i 
^ bmd, letail oat ta another, for so many quaitaaaf 
^ wheat, foeTor, yearly s nay,, though it be beta 
^hoive, wilb CMI m Isel of laiai ||i it» aa i«. the 
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*^town *ti8 let in the same mannet^ finr a Tent in 
'^ wheat, which seemt absard ; jet such is our prac« 
" tice/» 

Sacb was the origin of what, in Jersey^ are called 
lents : they are now commnted for specific sums in 
monej ; but the teim quarters is still current in the 
conveyances of estates. 

Rents of this nature are, therefore, in some» res« 
peets, simihir to mortgages in England,' but there, in 
default of a regular payment of interest, the mortga* 
gee may foreclose s whereas, in Jersey ^ his remedy is 
by an action at court; and the estate having, per** 
haps, passed through several hands, he may have to 
seek, in different places, for his paymasters, except 
in reiq^ect of rente fonciere. 

Rents are considered as real and not as personal 
property. There is a diflference in the rents. One 
sort is called rente fonciere : this cannot be redeemed^ 
except by consent of parties ; but must remain a 
charge on the estate or house, on the security of 
which it was raised. The other is called rente as^ 
signable^ or rente cr^e^ which is redeemable at any 
time. Rente assignable becomes rente fancierey after 
having been paid on the same estate for the space of 
forty years. 
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In erery parish is an annual meeting, called la veH'i 
du du f foment ; at which meeting the Tents of' le 
tresor de rEglisCy and of la charitS^ are put up to the 
highest Indder. The puithaser, who is called le tre^ 
sorier^ then fixes the price, in money, at which he 
wiU receive the rents, due from the several tenants of 
these establishments, unless any prefer paying in 
kind. ' The king's receivers, and also the seigneurs^ 
fort heir rents, called rentes seigneurialesy have the 
same privilege as the iresorier. 

A quarter of rente fonciere is, by law, fixed- at 
twenty-one liores twelve sols; and of rente asHgnabky 
at twenty ItDres^ or sixteen shillings and eight pence 
sterling. Supposing theiefore an estate to be valued 
at 10,000 livreSf the annual interest of this sum, at 
five per cent, being 500 livres, the estate is said to be 
worth twenty-five quarters. In the purchase of land- 
ed estates, or of houses, there is generally only one 
fourth part of the amount paid down; the other 
three fourth parts remain as rents. 
\ 

One very unusual and humane regulation is, that 
bastards become legitimate offsprings in law, if the pa. 
rents afterwairds intermarry and acknowledge them, 
and provided that the parties were unmarried at the 
birth of such child, or children': so that the innocent 
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children do not suffer from parental guilt : but it re- 
mains an undecided question, ivhether a son so pre- 
viously produced, would inherit in preference to one 
born suhsequenti J to the marriage. 

In Normandy^ from whence this custom arose, the 
legitimacy of such children is admitted bythechurch9 
but not by the laws ; though, frequently, from a tra- 
ditionary belief, or from the indulgence of lielatives, 
they are permitted to inherit.* 

The foregoing sketch of the jurisprudence of Jer- 
sey, has, in several points of view, a very patriarchal 


♦ Under imperial Rotm^ bastards might be legitimated " by sub- 
** sequent marriage, or by the emperor's letters." 

<' An attempt ^a« once made to introduce the .(Roman^ civil law, 
" (in England) in this respect, by declaring children legitimated by 9 
•* subsequent marriage ; but it was rejected « and It was upon this 
** occasion that the batons of England^ assembled in the pariisment 
" of Merton, A. D. 1272, made that famous answer: N»lumu$ Ug&t 
** Jnglite muiare, ' (20 Hen. III. c. 9.) Rees^s Cycloptedia. 

On this subject the following anecdote will not, perhaps, be deem* 
ed quite irrelevant. Mr. W. a wealthy stone mason^ in London^ 
was called upon to fill the office of sheriff, which persons possessed 
of less than a certain property are not coiqpellabie to serve. To 
evade the fine, payable by those that decline the office, he made over 
the greater part of his property to a natural son, on condition, su6 
ros«r, of receiving it again. He then took a very conscientious oatk^ 
that he wai not worth the specified sum. On requiring back the 
transferred property, his son said : '' Father, I know that you meaa 
'* to leave the bulk of your fortune to your nephews. I beseech yo» 
*' to consider, that, though illegitimate, I am your son, and think my- 
" self posses^d of a preferable right : permit me, therefore, to be 
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aspect ; and the laws and reig^latioiis aie evident^ 
calculated for a small community.* 

The humane principle of these laws is howcTer 
sometimes productive of incoBvemence; and, oo« 
casionally, operates in a manner opposite to its 
original intention t a case which actually happen- 
ed will exerafdify this* A sued B for a debt* G 
caused the action to be discontinued, by prooiisingi 
in the presence of D, to pay the amount* Some time 
after, A claimed payment. C demmrred, and pre- 
tended that his words did not inyoWe a promise. A 
had then two ways of proceeding : he might hare 
obliged C, to declare, upon oath, whether he actually 
did, or did not, give a specific promise ; or he might 
have summoned D, to prove the obligation : the lat* 
ter was however related to C, and therefore informed 
A , that his evidence would not be admitted. Thus 
lid the law assume, in one sense^ the power of a court 


" your steward. I will not tonch a single penny of the Income 
** during yonr lifi*, nnlcv by your permission ; bat do not require me 
^ to disinherit myself for more distant relations.'* Whether convin- 
ced by the son*s msoning, moved by his address, or yielding to im- 
perioos necrssity^ the father acqniesced. The strictest moralist 
would, perhaps, incline to soften the severity of censure on this oc- 
casion I or, at any rate» be induced to tluniL the lkther*s perjury 
■Mwe culpable than the son*8 disobedleiice. 

• Several of the laws and castomiy In tbejffe of Math areifanilar 
la those in Jtrtty^ 
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^chancery, byeonpeHii^ C to a declfuration, upon 
oath, and, in a civil light, to criminate himself; 
while, on the other hand» A was deprived of D's eri- 
dence, on a principle directly contrary to that on 
which, a priori^ the disqualification originated. D^i 
evidence was to be suppieBsed, because, from affinity^ 
he might have been partial to C, whereas the tup* 
liiesBion operated, in the preset case, completely ia 
C*s favour, by depriving A of hu only witness. It is 
however probaUe, that, under the circumstances of 
the case, the court would have over*ruled this fbmh 
•ic objectioii. 


FEODAL TENURBS, ifc 

Feudal vassalage prevailed, formerly, in an exten- 
aive and humiliating degree in Jersey. The present 
enlightened state of mankind has considerably ameli- 
orated its effects, and, in many oppressive circum* 
stances, annihilated the power: some remains how- 
ever still exist in the island** The extent of these 

* The prcfent Seigneur de Ro^t^ whose aocfston bad retained 
Bftny of these ODerons rights, has lately permitted all the tenants, 
that hold inder his fiefs, to purchase their emancipation. 
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aie now clearly defined, and they may all be conir 
muled for specific sums of money. 

There are, in Jersey ^ many fiefis or manors, that 
hare, at various times, been granted by the crown ^ 
and that are held under difierent tenures. The mosi 
l^onourable are those en hauberi^ or held by knight's 
service. There are now five of this description* 
They are those of St. Oueny Rosely SamariSy Trm» 
Uf/^ and Mdeches. 

We shall present our readers widi a Iranslatbn 
iraai die extent of Edward the thirds A. D. ISSl, 
respecting two of them, as nearly specimons of all. 

^^St. OuetCs Parish. — Reynold de Carteret holds, 
^' in the said parish, the manor of St. Ouen^ with iti 
^^ appertenances, by homage, suit of court,* and re- 
^* lief ;f the value of which relief, when the case 
^^ occurs, is nine liores ioumois; and for services, 
<< that he is bound to serve our. lord the king^ in time 
*' of war, in the said island, at the castle of Gbureie, 
'* at his own expenses and costs, for the space of two 
" parts of forty days, J himself one of the three,^ with 
** horses and armour.** 

* This means atteDdaoce at the court of herita^, at particalar 
stated times. 

f This is like some of the fines in copyhold tenures. 

i (i.e.) The two third parts of forty days. 

\ Probably there were three that attended in this manner. 
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*^ Si. Martin's Parif A.— William de Bai^ntin, 
^^ nephew and heir of Sir Drago de Barentin, knight, 
^^ holds the manor of Rosel^ with its appertenahceSy 
*' and the AttoiRoselj by homage i and the said fief 
'* owes sixty solsy one denier y of relief, when the case 
^< occurs. And should our lord the king come into 
^^ the' said island, the said William is himself bound, 
*^ for the said fief, to meet our lord the king, on his 
^' horse, on his arrival, in the sea, up to the girths of 
<< his horse: and, in the same manner, to conduct 
*^ him, on his departure. And while our said lord 
'^ the king shall remain in the said island, the said 
<^ William is to be the king's butler, on account of 
'^ the said fief, and is to have the usual emoluments 
^^ belonging to the king's butler ; and owes attendance 
*^ at court, in the said island, at the three sessions of 
^^ the jDonri of heritage, according to the custom of th^ 
" country."* 

Specimen pf one of the inferiour tenures; from the 
satne extent. 

* In some of the grants, mention is made of garde noHtf the mean- 
ing of which is, that, should the holder of the fief be a minor, the 
king is to become his guardian, and to receive an annnal smn for tlic 
trusteeship. 

By these tenures, should the seigneur miss attendance at court, for 
four sessions, without suflkient reason for such neglect, his fief wouldL 
9cheat to the crown. 
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^ &. JoM$ PorJfA.— Richafd fe Francfaoisy for 
'^ eJlghteen acres of land, twelve in THnUy parishi and 
^^thirtj in Si. Lamrence^B pari^b^ owes for the 
^whde, a dinner to onr lord the king, at the feast of 
^ St. John ; which dinner, the bailiff, the risconnt^ 
^ and the king*8 clerk, in tins island, with their hor- 
^ ses, and two servants, are accnstomed to have : 
^ and also if the prevoil of the fief should pay it in 
^ money, the annual value is twelve soh Umrnou. 
^^ He owes full relief; that b to say sixty tolr, and 
•* suit of court.'* 

At the opening of fa Qmr d^HerUage^ after the ee- 
lemonial part is over, His Majesty's jeceiver gives a 
handsome entertainment; at which, besides the go* 
vemor, and the members of the court, such gentlemen 
as hold fiefs from the crown have a right to sit ; and 
are therefore said, in the extent, and other records, 
cdercj cum Rege^ ter in anno^ there being at that 
time, three law terms annually. 

Gentlemen who hold fiefr are usually called by the 
names of their ^efgitettnef, bs Monsieur de St. Ouen, 
dt Rasely de SamaHsj de Trimt^^ de Melchesy ^c. 

At the time of the before-mentioned extent, 
A Caboi (rf* wheat was estimated at - .15 Deniers. 
A ditto of oats -•--.--- b Denies. 
A goose •••-•••-•.6 Deniers* 
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A capon - . - 4 Deniers. 

A chicken - . 1 Denier. 

A fiill-grown pullet 8 Deniers. 

A-dozenofeggs 1 Denier. 

At the same time, four deniers vrere valued at one 
penny sterling. Thus His Majesty's rental, for St. 
Saviour's parish, amounted to twenty -eight livres nine 
soh toumaisj which made £7.2*3 sterling ; and 
that for Si. Helier^s to sixty-two lixyres ten sols tour* 
fioisy which made £15 . 17 . 6 sterling. At that 
time the rental was chiefly estimated in money ; and, 
according to the preceding statements, the pound 
sterling was valued at only four livres.^ 

In the fifteenth century, the price of wheat was fix- 
ad at three sols the cabot. 

All the revenue of His Majesty, for the year 1667, 
amounted to 14,957 livres^ 17 sols^ 2 deniers^ toumois ; 
and this is stated to be £1,150 . m . 7isterling,t 
which is about thirteen livres to the pound sterling ; 
and the revenue was partly calculated in wheat, bar- 

* FaUe says, that, in 1331, a Inre toumois was equal to a pound 
tterling ; but from the foregoing rentals of the two parishes, it ap- 
pears that he was mistaken. 

f There is, probably, a little error in the calculation : at thirteen 
livres to the pound sterling, the exact amount is «^ 1,1 50 . 12 , 1. 

Mr. Falle says, that, in his time, the livre toumois was valued so 
low, that 1,000 ^vres did not produce ^100 sterling: the same 
amount in Uvres would now be worth only £Al . 13 • 4 sterling* 

LL 
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ley, bread, together with geese, capons, and other 
kinds of ppultrj, and eggs. 

At present, the annual amount of His Majesty's 
revenue, is from £1,900 to £1,500 sterling. It is 
usually receired in money, but, like tithe, it may be 

paid in kind. 

Some of the feudal tenures exact manual labour. 
In the rental entered by the bailiff, and jurats, 30th 
July, 1668, the penalty for missing a day*s work, if 
ordeied by the governor, or his officers, is three sols 

and a half. 

There is hanlly, properly speaking, such a tenure 
as an absolute freehokl in the island. Every land- 
holder is subject to some claims, from the seigneur 
of the fief or manor, in which his estate may be situ- 
ated.* 

♦ The tenants of M. de Rosel may now, perhaps, constitute an ex- 
ception to this general remarlL. 

In many respects, these tenures resemble the copyholds in England: 
though, strictly speaking, they differ from both tho8e,and freeholds. 

The following extract from an advertisement wilt show the natnreof 
the feudal claims in JTerM^: it will excite a smile, from an English 
reader, who may understand the French language. '* A. B. ecuyer, 
•• proprlltaire des fiefs, et seigneuries, de — — — , et de ■ , situes 

" en la paroislse de — — , fait savoir que Mardi, le — jour de — , 
** 1614, il ezposera I bailler, I fin d*heritage, au plus offrant, les dits 
'* fiefs, avec tons leurs droits, privileges, appartenances, et dependan- 

ces : et six qiurtters, cinq cabots et demi de froment, cinquante- 

deui poules et demie, et un cinqnieme de poule, demi chapon, 
^ trente oeufs, et une cougre de compte ; le tout de rente seigneuriale, 
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In casds w&eie a direct line fails, and an estate falb 
to n collateral branch, or where the proprietor te^ 
nonnoes, the teigneur of the fief enjoys it, as a heriot, 
without being subject to the payment of any rents 
that may have been raised on it, until the right of a 
new proprietor is established, by his or her having 
passed through all the legal forms* This is in some 
instances considered a hardship ; particularly in cases 
of renouncing, where an estate is seldom sufficient to 
i>ay the creditors of a bankrupt. It is however m> 
more unjust nor onerous than fines on death or alieiuu 
lion, on one or both of which tenures many copy- 
hold estates in England are held. Property is ^omc- 
times thus sequestrated, in Jenet/y for a twelvemonth 
or longer: but on the widow's third, X\xe$€ign€ur 
cannot assert his claim, until afler her decease. On 
personal property, he has not any claim whatever. 

Notwithstanding however the various claims that 
may be urged, no people upon earth appear to have 
happiness more in their own power, than the hnd« 
ed proprietors, in Jersey. Few afiect to be above 
the rank of a gentleman farmer, which is certainly 
an honourable station, and, perhaps, the most en- 

*' doe et portable i la charge dn preyot. Item, uii quaitier, eioq^ 
*' cabots de fromeDt, de reote de forfaiture, attachee anx dUs fiefi^ 
** Le toot franc, et quitle d« toutes renteg qoekoBqiiet." 
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enviable of all. Exempted from the dread of want, 
yet obliged to devote attention to the cultivation 
oftheir respective estates, they seem to possess that 
golden mean, which has, in all ages, been consider- 
ed as the most productive of true comfort. At 
the same time, they have leisure to improve their 
minds, and to store them with every pious and moral 
sentiment that religion can inspire, and with every 
useful and amusing acquirement that science can pro* 
eure. Thus may they benefit, both .themsdves and 
the community. Nor, though more limited in cir« 
cumstances, may they who enjoy smaller properties 
be less happy. Their active exertions employ the 
time, that would otherwise induce that restless su« 
pineness which the French express by the word 
ennuiy and which is known to those only, in a higher 
station, whose minds are uncultivated. The working 
farmers do not indeed enjoy all the luxuries of their 
more wealthy neighbours ; but, in the language of 
Lord Roscommon, they, 

*' Free from storms that on the great ones h\\, 
** Make but few wishes, and enjoy them all."* 

* '* Nes daoB des lieuz eloignes de la comiption, ils eiercent lef 
" arts qtt*il» ont appris dc leura pem; ils ne cunnoiaBcnt de bcsoim 
** qne ceux de la nature $ ils adorent La Providence qoe y a ponrva : 

le travail est pour eox one habitude, qui devient la source de leur 
joie, et de leur conservation* VirgUe a t'il parle bien juste. 
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It is true that farming on a small, or even a mid« 
dling, scale is not the most rapid means of acquiring 
a fortune : this must be the effects of slow, though 
not very uncertain, savings. Commerce dazzles bj 
far more splendid allurements : hence many, eager to 
obtain riches, spurn the purer pleasures of a country 
life, and plunge into all the hazards and anxieties 
of business. It is with individuab, as with nations ; 
and the consequences are the same to both. The lusl 
of power, and the lust of gain, are equally fatal to 
happiness.* 


** While self-dependent powtr can time defy, 
*< As rooks resist the billows, and the sky.'' 

Goldsmith* 

** lonqa^il a dit : * Heureiu et trop beureax les geos de la campagne^ 
*'ftUl8CO|inoi88oieBt Ips aTantages de leur etat?* Avcc cette fatale 
** connoissaoce, peut etre seroient ils moias heureuz : la felicite ne 
^' donaode pai taut de lumiere.'* - Cotudls de VAmiUim 

* ^* Le coeor humain a bean faire; sons quelqoe foime qii'U di- 
** guise ses passions, elles soot tocyoon les m^me* t pour le conqiicr- 
** ant comme pour le cenobite, c*e8t toi\jours egallement rambitioa 
^* da poUTOir ; et Torgueil de la preeminence se mootre meme dang 
" Terccs de rhnmilitc." ▼omBY. 

Witness our King James the second, and the Emperor Charles 

the fifth. 

** The tame adiMt coMpIezkni hu imp^lei, 

** Cbules to the conTent, Philip to tbe fidd.** wn^ 

**' Etre priY^ et desirer, se tourmenter pour Tobtenir, se rassasier eft 
** languir, voiU le cercle autour duqnel sans cesse monte et descend 
" I'inqaietudebumaine.** toldtbt. 

*' I am not in the number of those politicians, who estimate na- 
'* tional good, \nerely b^ extent of territory, richness of revenue,, an^ 
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MINERALOGT. 


Tbough some accounts of Jersey have been pub* 
lishedy yet the subject of mineralogy seems to have 
been nearly unnoticed. Dr. Mac Culloch* is the fiisl 
who made it an object of scientific inquiry ; but be 
did not enter minutely into the geological character of 
the island, fitrcq appears to have more particularly 
engaged his attention. From his account of the rocks 

**roaiiiiercial IrapoHaoce. f rather tUnk that pmv veYigion, gooA 
^ BMffals, fine taste^ solid literatme, and all those tbinp» which, 
^ while they contribute to elevate human nature, contribute, alio, to 
** render private life dignified and comfortable, roostitnte that true 
*^ national good, to which politics, war, and commerce, are bnt sn- 
^* bordinate and instrumental. Ind«ed one cannot always say so 
^ mach in their praise ; for, after all the noise which they make la 
^ the world, they are, often, injurious to every thing, for which so- 
** eiety appears, in the eye of leason, to have been origiaalljr 
^ iKtituted.** 

** How are men reaHy the better for national prosperity, when, m 
^ a nation grows rich its morals are corrupted, matual eonfldence 
** loet» and debauchery, andescess, of all kinds, puraocd with tncb 
^ f^eaeral and anceasing ardoar, as seduces the mind to a state of ab« 
** ject shivery, and impotence ? If I am bom in a coantry, where my 
^ mind, find body,«re almost soieto be corrupted by the influence of 
^ universal example, and my soul deadened in all its nobler energies, 
^ what avails it, that the country extends Its doniaion beyond the 
^ Atlaaiic and the Ganges V^ Knox* 

• See Trans, of the Geolog. Soc. voL 1* 
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that are dispersed throughout 51. Michaels bftj^ 
there is good ground for supposing, that Jersey^ aad 
all the other islands in the same quarter, are composed 
of secondary rocks, resting on a basis of real granite. 
This primitive mass, though not found in its strid 
fomi in Jersetfy exists in some of them : indeed each 
island exhibits various stony substances, that are not 
common to the rest : this, in so circiimM;ribed a dis- 
trict as jS^* MichaePs bay, is a curious and uiiusual 
circumstance, especially if connected ivith the idea^ 
that the ^hole was, probably, a part of the continent 
itself^ Thus, in Jersey ^ no rocks of steatite have been 
ofaaenred, though along the northern and north-eastertt 
scores innumerable small portions are found. This 
fossil exists in Sereq ; and as the tide, at its oulset^ 
rushes from thence to Jersey ^ detached pieces aie 
probably carried thither, broken still more in their 
passage through the Pierres de Lecq^ and the Du 
rouUks. Gneiss is found in Guernsey y but not in 
Jersey. Though Sercq contains a diversified assort- 
ment of mineral substances, it is deficient in sienite^ 
which granitic variety may be traced in almost every 
quarter o( Jersey. Those remarkable pudding-stone 
masses, that form the lofty north-eastern boundary of 
the latter island, do not exist in any of the other 
islands. 


r 
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Dn Mac Culloch, speaking o( Jersey y says that, in 
a general view, the whole of the high and northem 
tract may be said to consist of granitic rock, and the 
•outhem and flatter part of a mass of schistus, incum- 
bent on it. He mentions a pudding-stone rock, of 
argillaceous bveccia, consisting of laige and small 

scraps of schistus, cemented by a baiis of the same 

• 

nature, but having lost its tendency to a schistose 
fracture ; and occupying the whole of Boulay bay, 
from Basel to Belle Hougue. Dr. Mac CuUoch does 
not however give the full extent to the rock, as it 
rises in St. Catherine's bay, of which it constitutes 
the northem boundary,; nor does he distinguish be* 
tween this rock and another, nearly similar in quality, 
connected with it, which runs inland.* These defi* 
ciencies must be imputed to the short space of time 
in which his observations were made. 

The rock described by Dr. MacCulIoch is unfit for 
building, not being able to sustain any considerable 
pressure, when applied in detached pieces ; the indu- 
rated cement, though in a petrified state, is not, in all 
places, very strongly attached to the stony nucleus of 
which it forms the matrix: many of the pebbles, on re- 
ceiving a slight stroke, fall out, and disclose a polished 

* See Mr. Konig^s account Bubjoined. 
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cayitr^as if composed <^ fine clay t others indeed break 
in thus attempting to remove them from their sockets. 
Some persona assert that they have seen, in this ad-> 
ventitious fossil, the shells of limpets ; but on a dili* 
gentsearch, the author ofthis work could not disco- 
ver any marine txuxim whatever. 

That this concrete was oijtoe in a soft state cannot 
be ijoubted : some of the stones appear to have been 
rounded by attrition, like those on the border of the 
Black sea, mentioned by Dr. E. D. Clarke;* others 
do not ; and some are angular* The rock resembles, 
in several re^pepts, the celebrated English pudding 
Ktone, which Pinkerton supposes not to exist in any 
othef part of the world. 


* " W« oteervedC* (in the ^U€k sea, aear die mouth at the canal 
of CanHafdinoj^U)^ " the cliffs and bills, which are there destitute of 
*' Yerdnre, presenting even to their suoimits, a remarkable asgregais 
^* of enormous pebbles ; that is to sayy heterogeneous masses of stony 
^^ substances, rounded by attrition in water, and Imbedded in a hard 
** natural cement } yet diflSering from the usual appearance of breccki 
*' rocks ; for upon a nearer examination, they appear to have under- 
** gone, first, a violent action of fire ; and secondly, that degree 
** of fMction, by long contact In water, to which their form waa 
^* due. Breccia rocks do not commonly consist of substances so 
^< modified. The btratum formM by this singulaf a^re|;ate, and tie 
"** parts composing it, exhibited, by the circumstances of their posi-% 
^ tiop, strULiflg proofs of the power of an inundation ; having dfag«> 
** fed along with it aU tlw«ampoaent parts oC the mixture, &c.** 

Dr. E. Dt, Cl&kkb*! Trvo^ «o( 1* 
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The interiour of the pebbles Is generally ctf an im- 
Dataral colomr, and some have externally a wMte 
crust Ifke thrtt of iifarts. 'They we not hi «rtta, m if 
deposited at various times, or as if composed ef «** 
stances differing in density 5 but form oae compact: 
aggregate. As this conrtiination spifeads inland, it 
becomes less pebbly, and the petrified gluten or mu- 
cus more friable, until, by degrees, fte whole dis- 
appears, and is loit in oilier terrene cemmistares. 

Dr. liairac CnHocfa says, that no metallic traces, «> 
cept of iron, and lately trf manganese, liave evar booi 
cjbsenred in Jersey; and that Ac BcMstiis, thongk 
spread v?ide over fhe istand, has not hitherto, afforded 
a^y slate. Ochres of various hues, particularly those 
of a reddish cast, are found in many places ; and 
near Hosel the author Observed some specimens of 
Sae Iripoly* 

That there is not any appearance of lime has been 
mMcei hy «¥eiy one ; and yet ait aspot oalkd jSng^ 
VfVAliarbour^ within the pier, at St. JReRer\ are 
aaBy tfliniB both Hack and giey,* This fossfl is fie» 
quendy present in gravely and perhaps always in 

' -* HiMelUMB M« nnt fhuMl iB'ttiy OHier plBMe» vor^dfto ttt afly 
other imifdr^the harbtnir': *Aift fleeus to 'ptint '(Mfc 'fliegr«i«> 4M» 

^ time to lime, ^wa^hed in hf^ 8e«| from some ocighbonrii^ snb-na* 
rine sitoatioo* 
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«balk; ;et n^itber of Iheao substances, is to be fbund 
j/k Jersey; the only substitute foe the foimer being 
pwticles of sieiilte,, in a disiotegraJted- state, from the 
decomppution o£itsfe]dq^: but thoi^h pure lime 
dioesjiot seeoL to* h»ld a place ia die geological depsui»- 
mesA of Jtrsej^ the author has found it combined 
with other substances. It exists in strata, blended 
with clay or alumine, and also with sitex. He has 
likewise found yeins of gypsunir. Though no tcu9 
gianite has been observed in the island, yet micak 
ceous particles abound in some places; The author 
has in his possession a large rotmded stone^ abnosl 
wholly composed of quartz and mica ; and in which 
the latter substance may be said even to predominate.; 
he found it on the beach, al SL Helier\ so that its 
origin cannot be ascertained. 

On a level with the sea, but deeply buried under 
high clifis, that impend over the harbour at St. JEfa- 
U€r% are large masses of rounded rock, the smooth 
9m?fiiees of which suffiiQienlly indicate the mannec in 
which they assumed their present ahape.^ 

The foregoing short sketch of the minemlegy of 
Jkarsey^ might have sufficed for a limited account of 
the ilJandb The author has it howler in his power 
to enter more in detail on that interesting subjpct. 
He. haa been fiwouced with some particulars from 
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Charles Konig, esq., of the Bridsh Miisenm, wh# 
visited Jenty a few yean since. That gentleman ii 
desirous that his ranarks maj appear more as if de« 
rived from colloquial conyersationy than from episto- 
lary information. He observes, that his stay in the 
island was short, which prevented him from bestow- 
ing any great degree of attention on the subject. It 
is a matter of regret that gentlemen, so well qualified 
for the purpose, as Dr. Mac CuUoch, and Mr. 
Konig, could not have devoted more time to the pur- 
suit in this island, and given a complete history of 
the Jersey mineralogy. 

The author trusts, however, though Mr. Konig is 

« 

pleased to term his remarks desultory observations, 
that the public will appreciate their merits in a much 
higher degree. 

The following are the particulars communicated 
by Mr. Konig : 

^^ The rocks of which the island is composed ap« 
^^ pear chiefly to belong to the trap and porphyry 
*^ formations of Werner., Granite, strictly speak- 
^^ ing, is not observed here, but a rock nearly related 
^^ to it, viff, sienite, is very prevalent in the island, 
^^ and found in various states of freshness. In all 
<^ places where it is seen, it shows a tendency to sub- 
^< division. The variety which approaches neaiest 
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** to feal granite, strictly speaking, is tbat qaarried at 
^ Moni MadOy which also naturollj separates into 
'^ distinct masses ; but these bhx;ks are of much 
^^ larger dimensions than those of the other yarieties. 
" Tkey are indiscriminatelj angular, and of a more 
^< or less prismatic form : their surface is of a deeper 
^^ color, which is generally seen to penetrate two or 
^^ three inches deep into the interior* This Mont« 
^^ Mado rock, of which ample use has been made for 
*^ architectural purposes, is as hard as any granite : 
^^ it is of a close and rather «mall grain ; the propor- 
^ tion of its feldspar, which is of a pale red color, far 
^^ exceeds that of the quartz and hornblende, the lat- 
^^ ter of which is not seen in quantity in any of the 
^^ varieties that occur here. Another variety of this 
*^ stone, equally hard and compact, is quarried at the 
^^ western side of 5/. Brelade^s bay, beyond the 
^' church : it separates more than the other into 
^ pieces of various shape and size, some of them very 
^^ small and wedge-shaped* Sometimes the blocks 
^^ appear perfectly white pn the rifls, in consequence 
^' of the disint^ation of the feldspar. The sienite 
^^ of Plemoni is of a close grain, but separable into 
^' small masses, and therefore not so useful as that of 
« MofU Mado. 
^^ A beautiful variety of granite-like sienite is that 
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<^ 8i»io wiioQB paiEtsp^ the eoait, 9spwailj in SL 

^^Aubbes hay, tmiaidi AToinwMrf, pmnr, in ^ick 

«^lh9 ftUqpftr, which cowtitulies t^fev the gi»at6F 

^^jfUloStimmMi »o£ad«)pifle«ttiHid bmk led 

^^ color, vith brge graina of white q)iastZ|, which if 

^^ somctimeB found cr^stadlized in it, and not nnfire- 

«< qptsBAj mixed with nuichi mamye liiaHite or ept* 

V dote, which hece and theie forms small Teins. It 

'^ julB out. in hogo masses, and i4 in some places over- 

^' hud by thick beds of loam, with imbedded blocks 

'^ and rolled pieces of the same irock, of which alsQ 

'^ innmnerable rounded fragments are scattered about 

^/ on Uie shore. lo^ the bay of SL, Brelade it occurs 

^' with veins, of common quartz, which is sometimes 

^^ indistinctly crystallized. In this bay stands a small 

'< insulated rock of the same lai^-grained sienite, in 

^' which may be seen enclosed a moveable rounded 

f^ Hieceof the same mass, which partly projects bom 

[^ the hollow iu which it is lodged. The thallite oc- 

^^ cms also in considerable masses in the sienitic rocks 

^' that stand out at tbatpart of S^ Jubin's bay wher^ 

'^ the barracks are, where likewise considerable vein3 

^^ of brick-red feldspar are seen in it. 

^^ The varieties of sienite a]^ear in some parts U> 
'^ pass into porphyry, in others into a kind of gipeep 
f^ stone^ ia a state of partial or i^tine 


^ to'fbb belongs the rodk ^faich fevmft fhe 
^ Tire wcH sntik at its tqp passetei throi^ from thinj 
^ to fifty feet of the rotten rodk : ihe rest, to thedeytH 
^ of two hundfed and thitty^hree feet, is in the fiesh 
^ ^ieniiic roc&. froth lihese vatieitds of rocks have ai 
*^ seamed i^hittute t Ae direetien (tf the seams in 
^^' generd 1s( from sotrth iviest to north east. The lifts 
'^ of the fresh rock are often coated urilb coinmdii 
** pyrites. 

' ^* At FremofU and its neiglAxrarfaodd we find abnn* 
^^ dance of compact feldspar with disseminaledquttrtZy 
** and also here and there widi crystaffine paitSdes of 
^* flesh-red common feldspar : there ttre several Yatie« 
^ ties of it, both wifli regard to the color of the mass^ 
^* (wWdh is generally of a ycUowialh grey), and tho 
*^ particles of quartz and common feldspar imbedded 
** in 5t, The suilace of Fretnarti is entirely covered 
*^ ^th masses and fiagments of this rock, in various 
^states of ffisintegfation : they ate all qmte ti^liite> at 
'^ least on the surface, and some are almost entittel j 
^ changed into Icaofin. At the fod; of Fremofi^ in 
^ ISonne - nnSi bay, there are sevtml large roBed 
^'^pieces df the same decomposed rode. In gdng 
^ down the road, at the ibot of Fremoray leading to 
^ fiomie-itfift bay, we^ee on the left nside a bed of 
^thispoifliyrttictockiaidopettj ttis fissured iii aft 
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f* ^Brectim^ and leddisli brcnm on tte rifts » adepok 
^< sitipn of loam, with large fragments and rolled 
<< piepes of tiie ^ rock i^ <m this porphyry bed^ 
^^ The compact feldspar^ in a completelj disinle^ 
^^ l^ted state, may be seen in going to Btndey baj^ 
^^ on the hills nearly to the southward of the signal 
f^ post £ on one side a great mass of it is laid bare» 
f ^ which, at first sight, has much the appearance t)f 
'^ white lime stone. A curious yariety of compact 
f ' feldspar also occurs in masses in Bouley bay and 
^' its neighbourhood : it is variously tinged by a 
^^ green substance, which in some parts appears lik^ 
^< green earth, in others like thallite, and even like 
^^ serpentine. Some varieties are porphyritic and of 
^^ a very pale green color, passing into greyish whit^ 
'^with green spots. Bouley bay presents a very 
^^ curious aspect by those quantities of large green 
'^ stones, and the huge boulders of vari^ted {Kir* 
^^ phyritic mi^sBes, partly disengaged, partly still im* 
<< bedded in the loam s but the most remarkable rock 
'^ in this bay, quite up to La Coupey and of which 
^} immense blocks lie scattered about, and stand dm . 
^' in their natural situation, is a pudding stone, the 
^^ mass of which is the green thalUte*Iike substanoei 
^< sometimes pure and dark green, sometimes pak^ 
^< including pebUes, mostly of the porphyritic iwk 


mtbtft MMlMfedi ft«M my aMll iitwmi4m M 

^ dinaelerfc Oii ii « ir«rf fM «Nk Mid bnii wM 
IK nMiHlKteB tf tke bcMrtifel StxptiM bMfieikt^ il 
^•IfeMHto be ii domicBMh mdi aaothat;«f k lini^ 
-(KhrMrtH^ tAuASmm the lri|h grand iii gpAii^ 
«fiwB. at* MmHmU td JBiwI hvbottk THu^ h 
4< flo%Iaaidiaite» difft^cMtfiom Ast in Bodlt^bi^ 1^ 
^ die iDemoitiiig maM^ wUdi preMds but Iklie of Ih^ 
^ giMi soMaUce witli whicii ttie dfSiet afaomidfl r itt 
^ cwent 1ft it gdMial of a ftnriigtno>«iigiHaeeo«ft falv^ 
^ teie^ Tliil eon^tonlertte appten to dkcaaliiiM 
^ IB £& CMhmrm^ bay, iriiere a palThyiitic itek 
¥ hofptBy iriiich k paitlj not uidiice Act of /VrniM^, 
^ bat k a)iD seen in the itaie of th^ porph jtj. Ft 
^ contains nests of gieen eaith, and a green sabsta^efe 
<» lite iliaiyte, but soft<^. ' 

^ Bbiides gn&en 8lone| both fresh atld in vaiioAl 
^ d6gt«^ of disintisglation, ivllieb o^cim in sdni^ 
^< partB m insolatidd mastes in ocmnexion' with Ui^ 
^ aiitiitey tti^o otiilsr rocks belonging to th^ teap fbmi^ 
H aiion deserve to be mentioned here, vis. t||be grteA 
^ ^ paffdiyty and tbe amygdaloid, wkidt. aie aeeii M 
^ cmpidemUe bedi al jReque MaUet^ on the toad 
^kiding t9 St. Svmowr\ ifhese both rok&s aM 
^ quahied Imd empblyed for paVing )MDd in^tke ootk* 
^^^AMetiiMi of unib* Tfafe gpeta poiphyry has a 
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^ UacldA-greeri Imm, iii)irhie& ai« UbeMed tleMit 
^ pruMttticciTstaliofftldqpar) mortly dec«'npo8ed^ 
^ and alKKyhere 9iid thete^ mall withered globides of 
•^ what kppeniB to' be Gaibbute of Hne.' The dmjg^ 
*^ daloid conmts of the 8am0< mass inth that fennii^ 
/< Ae bate of the gieen pdrpb^iy^ only thai ilt colot 
f^ has generally more ofa Unkh^brovH tint ; it oo» 
^^ tains small nodules of caleareous spar, and the oeDi 
^ are geneiallj lined ^h green earth. The rifts of 
^* both the amygdaloid and porphyiitic masses arb 
*^ frequently marked with holes as if wormeateik 
^^ Sometimes the mass appears without either feldspar 
^^ or calcareous spar, and may then be considered ai 
^ approaching to the nature of wacke ; but sometimes 
'^ granular carbonate of lime is found in it, in const- 
^^ derable nests : it is, themfore, incorrectly stated, 
<^ that the latter substance is among Uiose of which no 
^ traces are to be found in Jers^. On the other 
^^ hand, the emery is mentioned by many authors as 
^' a minend occurring in that island ; but: this asser* 
^^ tion appears to be founded in error. This Duke of 
^^ Bouillon gave me a piece of fine-grained magnetic . 
*^ iron stone intermixed with some particles of quartr, 
#^ which was accompanied' by a ticket inscribed ^ S>^; 
<< Lawrence Mont Frtlurd at BeaunuM.^ This sub- 
<< Stance might perhaps ha?e pasied for ao iafeoof 
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<^ kind dfemstj ; bat I could find notliing rimibr to 
^ it at Moni Frelard^ where theie aie curioiis beds of • 
^* tiap-like slate claj in distinct kyen divirible info 
<< imaH fragments^ wbich sometimes diow rhomboi* 
^^ dal forms* 

^^ I saw a piece of green copper ore^ said to have 
^' been found in Jenejf; but thiS|^ I suppose^ is like* 
^^ wise a mistake* 

^^ Some of jthe Cornish miners, 1 understand, con^ 
^^ jectured that tin might be found, from seeinga sub- 
^^ stance which resembled the chlorttic eaith called 
^^ peach, which often indicates the presence of Aat 
'^ metal : but neither was the substance the same as 
'^^ peach, nor is the nature of the rocks such as to 
^^ warrant any expectation of finding tin ore* 

^^ Man^nese ore haa lately been fouud^ accoidiiv 
" to Mr. Lowry/* 
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' f^HE descriptive part of the foregoing pages was 
necessarilj confiiied to a general sunrejr of JerbbT| 
and could not include the topography of any parti* 

4 

€ular district :. yet as each parish possesses some in« 
teresthig localities, it has been deemed proper to add 
a Tour round ihe Island^ as the most eligible mode 
of introducing them* 

As it is intended to. publish a series of original 
tiews in Jersey^ drawn expressly for die present 
work, and on a scale to bind with it, a still more. mi« 
nute description of several particular spots will ac- 
company those engravings. 

We propose to commence our Tour from the town 
of St. Hdier; on leaving which, we shaU coast 
along a part ofthe southern shore; and from thence, 

a 

taming northwards, skirt the eastern side of the 
island. After having migrated thus &r, our next at* 
tempt will be that of winding among the sinuosities of 
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the higli nortbeni bonndarys tben stretching along 
die -wcBtem extremity, we shall turn again to the 
flouihem barrier. Having pursued this outline^ otir 
last business will be to.notice such of the inland j^ 
oes as inay appear to merit attention. 

On leaving Si. Heli^i^ Ifte first striking object is 
EUzebeih castle,^ erected on a craggy eminenoei 
about three quarters of a mile from the town. 4 
finti tt high t6t}ttj &11 iAsuIflied at half flood, of 
Whibh thHt whldh Mlppidirtl the castle fs byfttthb 
latgeftt, tuid in on« ptatt ite moeft ^levnted, Mtendb 
!b^m N. £. 1619. W. This ehaih ii tocoofpllsisM 
1/pilh the fu^g^ surfaces bt lower masses, reiiderin^ 
the bppmach of ^h enefny both difficult and hl^liard^ 
ous. At about half ebb the sea leaves them t theM 
is then, from the town to the castle^ a free pfuaage^ 
Called the bridge, where the confiuettCe of* the wfatef, 
ftom bbth bided of the bay, hat; raised a tough i(otf 
S)athi; -if he sands on each side b( this causte^jT, 
though passable at low water, are generally too lAxM 
to be conveniently traver^d on foot. 

The assemblage of rocks before mentiOhel dltidei 
Si. AuhMs bay into two part^, one t>f whtdi is call* 
ftd the ** great road,'* and the othfer the " smkll road;*^ 

• Biee lie ttenk. 
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It tt asoertained thlit, about A. D. 565$ aiid probai* 
hlj foi several subsequent ages^ the range of rocks 
just noticed constituted part of the main land of t7er> 
scy : oa the snmmit of one of them is a small but 
substantial stone building, called The Hermitage, in 
days of l^ndaijr fame the secluded cell of a maijr 
tjred ascetic^ from "whose canonized name the town 
of Si. Helier assumes its own. In this solitary and 
bleak habitation, the supposed stone couch and 
pillow of the eremite remain, still exhibiting fen<» 
cied stains of blood* According to traditionary 
•videnoe, that pious recluse was murdered, in one oi 
their descents on the island, by a set of piratical 
Normans ; and to expiate the bloody deed of his 
forefather, a descendant of one. of those lawless ma« 
raUders founded an abbey oi^ the site of the present 
castle. This was a mode of atonement, too fre« 
quently resorted to in that barbarous and unenlighten* 
cd age, ev^i for the most atrocious personal crimes* 
Mortifications were considered as another sure method 
of Cjsmpoonding with Heaven ; and as a necessary, or 
at least as a laudable, means of procuring salvation* 
From this mistaken principle of the Christian re« 
l^on sprung all the monkish austerities, and all thtt 
Solitary wanderings of enthusiastic penitents. Of the 
wcboretjust mentioned tradition bas preswred onlf 
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liie Bime^ pad ll» fen^dtag itoldF MeMaft iriT liii 
desdi. 

The iitoatioii of St. Hdif^r's lelseat noil^ «peA ii| 
liii time) have been extmnely edcpoied : the hoarse 
voariiig of the brolen surge, which could not be Ter^^ 
^fetanty must have rendered it unfit Cor coitfempla^vie 
fetirement. From the encroachment df the sea it 1^ 
flow Tery frequently covered with q»ay, ihAed up 
from the irregular surface at its base* 

Prom the town a broad level road, icut out of 1I19 
%6M sienltic rock, leads to the harbour. The el^a^ 
^n of dbat causeway, or terrace^ is Bb/oM li^lf t|iat of 
%e hSSL itself, and its extent above a qusurter of A 
taile. It was formerly a m^pe passage for eantsgesi 
Scarcely admitting a few etraggling houseg and huts 
to occupy a smaH portioa of its bieadth : overhung 
tm one side by Ihe superiour part of the hill, and 
descending precipitOBsIy on the other to the hiiibom; 

'When the hffl was pureliasedf by goyemmeut fiasi 
Ihe proprietors of the vin^aine in wlukdi it slan^, • 
{mrt next Ae fcaibour was reserved 1 and 40 oowde* 
table a poxtion oikhwi since been quarried awaj^ ia 
order to render the forti«ni>now«MOtuaigonitinac« 
cessible, that Ae Ibrmer narrow avenue is bycoui^ ji 
irexy q^Nidous level. HUs pot has veeendy ll^ii db* 
taia«d» bj a bddj of inhaliftattli, At 4i# mm ef 
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ifaAict iAMtl$f mfd Build wtfreh0iws^v al<^ ite 8id# 
n^sft AKi hdtlxmi'. trliieli itr l6 be memMy o6ntfa(el^ 
cd^ ft¥ t&e {mrpoai (^ Kfldin^ tf^ dlcne'Ui^t^ «i9 

Foimerly the tide flowed dt^ k he^ iktg6 6iT^ 
fiA tbtUsi oti t&ef kBd^ side 6f fbb' hisiyeii : tKost 
l«ioltt asi noir cotefitii; #Rb nibbdsh ftom the hitf 
itttowy wbfle a sdidl rtdde ^all ii^ lei^train the aea^ 
and ppeiHeat it from sweepteg away the- embankmeni^ 
Sboald the pi^posttd n^l^ ufldbrtakin^ be effeeted^' 
reamh wiO be enabled to load and unloiid close to i^ 
lm)ad and e:ttonti?e quay. At present, cait^ ar# 
amployed to drag* llie various Idndtf of merchandisi 
ovar a deep land, aKbending all the way to* the iovmy 
i6id even Ais chargeable and painfully toilsomi^ 
mode, can b<^ pursued only whto the tide has^ so fyi 
t^ce^d as? to leave the haibour. Whtettier die fi> 
iQigneomltkeree of Jfr^ey witfsuppdr^ an iintarpri^ 
4S suoh- magnitude, tiine alone can di&terniine : af 
present, many of the inhabitants indulge very ^isaW 
ifuine hdpe» rtepecting it« 

Aa the ro^lis on whiclk EHxiAeih castle standi^ 
«nea joineft liie ihaih latid, it has been imagined, by 
•Mie, Aat a dOtiM^tlftMe poition of ;S^. Jte&^s^bay 
^lught be regained from the sea. How far ihis maj 
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be pofisiUe is difficult.to mjr: if attempted at al^, 
it could l^ 8o only on the St. HeUa^s side. At 
any rate, it is reaaooable to believe that^ if ever aic- 
complished, the ^oand thus acquiied would not re* 
pay the conseqiient expense ; and it must necessarily 
destroy the present harbour. 

A plan of apparently far greater utility would ba 
tl^at of constructing a secure haven, in whidi vesseb: 
might always float; thus averting the many disad* 
vantages and dangers of a mere tide harbour. To 
effect this would be a national benefit ; for, at pre- 
sent, there is not a single land-locked bay on. any 
part of the coast round the island : every one is ex- 
posed to some wind or other ; and ships of war on 
this station are obliged occasionally to remove from 
one inlet to another. Several have, at different 
times, been driven from their anchors, and wrecked. 
Vesseb of light burden remain indeed always afloat^ 
in a part of the small road named the caldron, in 
which there is a depth of five or six feet at the lowest 
tides. 

Though the desirable plan just mentioned, could 
not perhaps be accomplished, yet the position of 
many rocky projections, between Haore des pas and 
the hermitage^ appears to countenance the possibility 
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#f a bold cnoiottchiiient on tlie ooeaii^ lo as at leail. 
to form an extensive and highly serviceable mole. 

A sdieme has even been suggested, of embanking m 
considerable tract between, ^ovre des pas and Sl» 
Ckmenes^ and also at St. Oum^$ bay.; bat this de« 
rign does not seem to have acquired any great degree 
€£ wofsgoti or confidence. In fact, the cuiients be^ 
tween the rocks are so ifapid, and the agitation of th# 
water in stormy weather so violent, that a project 
which, in other places, might be practicaUe, woukl 
meet with numberless obstacles in this island. 

From the harbour* the road is continued round m 
part of the hill, until it descends to a small rocky in* 
let called Hacre des pas.* On the high squthem 
point of this bay stands a range of neat barracks, fof 
the corps of engineers ; and on the left of the road 
are the remains of an ancient edifice,, called La chof^ 
peUe de notre dame des pas. This building, not* 
withstanding its consecrating stamp had been, for 
many years, converted into a small dwelling house; 
but it is now demolishing, being within the precincia 
of the new fortress. 

At a short distance from Hamre des pasj we pass 
through a small village, caBed Le Dk. Mr. Falle 
sftys that here^ on an, artificial rising ground^ these 

• SectktTiews. 


^ Tlii^ ttj^per itam df the fit^t Mil pviiftdpatyniNu 

^ laMy irf iiicln«b9 fmiy aMl 1la» AMI sii^jpWMs^ 
^ TIM <€ thr BdecMt^ Iq( tM 4aii tff Ans fttet^ i$ 

<^ tffsst^ Kei^ il^l M the gtott^^ ASv^ ftet Idtigy «^ 
* t^«Nf» bMttd. Ob' tl#^ iKMtft a»6 fdltf oth^r gt^MT 
^stones, l^ifig adoHj^ tfae «^ ^ ^ bttloek*^ t 
^ a^Mrd gttess* liiisf ta KAve b^idlf ^M dl tU Dmadsb 
^ leitiples, trlHtM wefe oilly erbieulttr it^\v<ft df tfUnHlbii 
^incfoski^ ^tfiiii A« alredf oiie or morO^ alGu^jf 

Perbapd tber^ W^rd ibnnerly Poif&«Jk^ M Me'df 
tl^ eniiiieii>3es' at jLi? Dte^ tlibtigh* Mm erf* Aditf> 
lK»^t»i&itve skifi^^ censidembld etel^adoit^^ Mdki lln« 
Fdle"^ time tAe ftfef migiic te difttiMtl^r MI6MfiWir 
ttil^^ bttt At' j^re^Di it %v«uld^ r^om- tbe pcnovaiiiif? 
4iiW»a(Mr df di^&tomy and tlie dnAttitotio cHpedtilirjr' 
df a Stukeky, to discover whether vny sHok bMi^ 
tfmiisr evof cntk^^ Atm. Blockir df Btdite|. pvo^- 
ing: i^oftib a robk^ di- t&e same^ charndtep, emeri^ iM 
dttK^Peiit dkieciidiiB^ abom did' sittfae^^;' bM^ tkiegr 
lUiFe now more the appeavauoe of natural protulMk 


nm»B ^w of nx^icM df poiitei. One immiktgB 
o£ s^Qi^fi$ m%y Socked «»»d» to fii^oiir Mr. F^Mell 
<»piBioii. Or m e4ja^^^ ii^^igbt k 4 ^amt^t ^<^ 
iimibr jrpdk ; ft»d nenf It aig ote^gi^gqiifaUy c qp w w if 
cal aa tbose d^scrihod bj (he refi^ermd btftorl^s* 

F»9f« J&e Dk W0 {lafls doi^ a low JftI fiUfftci^ 
bordei^, iW the rigiit hwd^ l^jr ibe, s^o^ wd^ ^niSm 
left» by iwiig uiiibi^gooiis gf^«hd% Ifalt «epan«lQ Ite 
p^i^b of Si. OmHrntlmm ihat <)f GrmdUe^ Oa 
|ih€^. beigfals^ ii^if iiie maiKop Bouse <^ Sunniif^ 
ipm? (bnn^r piopn^r. of ;a, Md^ haa ontaodi^lia 
diis^Ued^ oa 4 hige atone^ lying h0ifizooi;aUy9 a «»ftr 
mer's cpinpaaBy of about ft ifeot in diiBmetar« AH ^ 
tbirtj-two dkisioii8,M9 very o^cnmtely c«tt, wd tJh^ 
dicei^ioa of oveiy q»e j^nto to it^ proper i^tise s 
Ibeve ai3& nol;, howeirer, any dtfitiagsudiieg leMoif 
Bomiditt it beavB the dale of lfid:4« . 

W4^ibe tide rises to its fuU faeiglil^ tiie aea |mm^ 
aenlft a most pictaiefique scene, exlubttiBg a imJlitaide 
<rf' islets, issuing from their greten liquid bed, ft«dl 
leemii^tQip^ritp.th^ip^f^tiQ^m^iDQr to approadi 
this attractive airchipelago ; but wo to the i^nuigef 
thus allured! for as the flood rec^desi ^ aun^ jf 
those projections increases, until th^ whole ^oast it 
ImI 91^% wd discloses a terrifying congeries of rug« 

•lA JMkii i^jrinc in \m^ and dmetWHw^ mi 
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Ihat appear to vender all acoe» to the island abBCM 
lately impracticable. ^ In fact, the whole marine ex* 
lent, from Elizabeth castle to the long and narrow 
pomt which forms the southern boundary of Grau* 
tiBe bay, is completely studded with irregular rocky 
masses ; and this natural embossed shield is rendered 
more eminently defensive, by the strong and varying 
currents that Intersect those craggy protuberances. 

It has been conjectured, that an immense portion of 
land might, in this quarter, be gained from the sea, 
by strong embankments, notwithstanding the various 
rapid currents that run between the rocks, and the 
overwhelming force of the waves in stormy weather. 
A subscription has been opened, for the purpose of 
accomplishing this object : it is, however, hitherto a 
plan in contemplation only, with little probability of 
being attempted. . This part of Jersey has beeo 
tfiought in a precarious state, as, in several places, 
the cont^uous meadows are liable to be overflowedf 
by equinoctial tides ; for here 

** The broad ocean leans against the land^ 
<* And sedulous to stop the comiiig tide/* 

VBe wary inhabitants 

*' yft the tall rampire's artificial pride/' 

60I.I>SMIT% 

The necessity of a formidable bairieri against the ia* 


MrBive waves, lias been strikingly dkpbyedl in a lati 

snnrejr of this coasU The tides rise at times so. high^ 

• 

«8 to be from seven to eight feet above the level of 
land that is distant a mife from the sea< The banka 
aloi^ the shore of this part of Jersey ^Imye been re« 
cently lepaiTed and stiengthened, at a great expense^ 

On the beach^ near the first Martello tower, is a 
bed of peat| overflowed at high tides, and indeed seU 
dokn to be seen, being in gtoeral covered with sand« 
This affords a convincing proof, that the part ivhere 
Ae peat still remains was, in former times, a vaUey^ 
which the sea has ingulfed. 

' Continuii^ along the sandy beach, St* Clement^ i 
«hureh* appeara on the left, erected . on a rising 
ground inland; commandii^ from its steeple % 
boundless sea prospect, while a beautifully jdiv^fie^ 
landscape fills up the intermediate spi^ce* . ^ 
. Another mile brings us to La Moque; from 
whence, a projection, composed of low roGkS| 
Sljpeytches out for more than two miles into the sea, 
On one of the most distant of these craag» standt 
Seymour tower. La Rqque terminates the sputbem 
coast of Jersey. 

Directing our cooijae northwards, along the eastern 
ahore, we might follow the sea-line unto the temuoH" 

• See the ?ie|ri^ 

m 
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doti of Grot^4 bay at Mont OrgueU't btit W diim* 
^^ the scene, let us, for a little wh9e, ^nlt tins «diuil| 
and, ascending the rising gronndi, j^o^s^ toiinifd» 
Growdtk. Wben arrived at the sttfflmil 6f thoM 
heights, there ^ a del%htful proipecl <)f lihe old !»»«- 
tie, GrcttciUe bay, and the adjacent colintry, ^irith a 
distant view oifthe French shore, to botmd the visible 
horizon.^ 

Thongh, f^espectihg idl the chairebes in J^^<^, the 
original model seems to have been that of one long 
aisle, with two short tiansverte wings, yet OtowtUIe 
church appears to have deviated, in its constmotion^ 
ftom the general archetype, without entirely idban* 
doning the crucial standard. It comprises Uttet 
Hisles 5 and over the middle of the central one, wMch 
extends in length, both eastwatd and westward, be« 
yond the other two, rises a spire. Being one of (ht 
least ancient of dl the Christian edifices, it probably^ 
has not been sufgected to so many alterations as son&i 
Uf Ae otheis. It wds consecrated on the SSth of Au« 
Ipcttt^ A. D. 1919.f 

dfi an deputed spot, near tibe church, is a venera« 
ble and solid structure^ that^ in days of yore, was a 

* See tilt liewit 

f See, ttnder Pbodvcb, the Accomit of an oak, of eiftnordioarjr 
dincttioBg, ttel WM SdM fi tte llhatcih ^ard. 


(^pel, .dedicwted to St. Margaret. It is wnf de* 
giaded into a house of merchandise^ fmd.fwt of it 
i9loa4Bt»Ue!U Tbeinterioiurofthui&bmk is plas* 

llMT bnii^gs^liifft no logger eziyt ;^ bnt ttinei /D^i^ct* 
mA Pii^p» # wlioe compoiimt, Wjp.w) (Qofroded 
ttiis ipD^tiflig, <hia it now e^ kiibito a^ kind of SU^xee 
YOf k) ipie^djiBg itf^lf in an infinite variety oC fonyofi 
luted fcraift, 7I1P oemeterjr of the chapel is now hfh 
oimie the gBiden of a pohlic hoqse 1 

Bendbg again towards thf sea, that fipp inlet^ 
caSed GroutUle baj) displays itself to vifw. It 
fi>nas a beautifol cunre, and when a fiesh hse^ 
nifles. its waves^ at full floods it presents an inteiest* 
i^g marine prosp^; eqpfcially if| to enliven ths 
ioeuQ, a number of oyster vess^ should b^ sailing v^ 
and out of the bay, while others are at anchor^ in ai^ 
^n^tHted slate, there not bdi|g a proper pier to shelter 
IhfW* Among the tooj^^^ 9t the southern e^lrexnity^ 
Mands Seymour Umery difc$dy noticed. Its appear^ 
M0Q is very striking ; ibr though, at low water, con^ 
nected with the land, it is completely insulated sow 
after the flood begins to rise. It then appears like a 
tall column in the midst of surrounding waters. It 
is difqiicii^y , obscured by clouds of spray; md 
when the swelling waves become tud>ulent ni 
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ttountainoiis by riolent gales of wind, it necam to bt 

ifbsorbed in the ocean. 

' Approaching M(na OrgueU^ we tretene a aandj 

leyel, between barracks* on our right hand, and the 

ancient vfllage of Gareyf on our left* This wat 

once a place of ishndic importance, being thai th« 

seat of jostic^.^*' The most distant part of the viBage 

iweeps tip a beautiful ascent towards the castle, and 

thus soars above those marine inundations, that fie» 

qaently menace the lower eztremit^i and oocasion«^ 

allyinjdte it. 

The castie of Motd OrgHeily named also the old 

castle,:}: was once an impregnable fortress ; but, since 

the invention of gunpowder, its lo fty bulwarks have 

been sufiered to decay. 'From it there is an eztion* 

live view of the French eoast, at a distance of five 

or six leagues from its nearest point. 

* The rocks abput the castle are diiflferently colour*- 

ed; they are chiefly of deep olive and red. InsoiM 

^places are large distinct blocks of each hue $ hk 

others portions of both are blended together in the 
samemass, 

♦ 

^ These bair^l^t have jutt beep tnkeo dowHy and te «|ilKMl 

iold. (September', 1815.) 

t It it ftlso written Qor/e^ Gor/^ and Oottmy :' fha Isit ft fC 
Ito origiiMil app«HatiQa. 

:^ St^ the Tieifi* 


A litlfe beyond Mani OrgueUh anoilier projecttoii. 
called' Creo^^VTOck; from which, according tA 
taditionarjr leport, criminals were formerly piecipi- 
fated into the sea. - . 
' Two miles from the land aie large oyster bedii^ 
frokn which a consideifaUe sapfily is drawn; bat Hm 
grand depot, for that species of shell fish^ is much 
neaierlo the coast of Prmtce. 

About forty smacks are employed in the fisherf • 
The oysters are mostly taken up whilst youngs 
tent to England^ and there depofiited in beds ; prio* 
cipally about the isle of Sheppey in KerU^ near tht 
confluence of the rivers Thames and Medway. / 

' To the N. E. ofMoni OrgueUy and about a league 
^om the shore, a long range of low locks, named 
BcrehoUy emerges from the sea, and presents an ad* 
^ditional barrier to this side of the island. 

* Proceeding northwards, the coast assumes a mom 

* solemn character than that which is displayed in the 
former part of our tour. We now move along the 
side of lofty precipitous cliffi, whose craggy summits 
codiibit an infinite variety of fantastic fcnrms : these vie 

' with each other in grotesque magnificence ; and reflect 

'from the swelling bosses, that jut out from the green- 

^iwaid, a profusion ctf tints; while the heaving surge 

below bleaks in hoaise lumbliogs against their dark 
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iftv^rj fowl pa ibo ro^ed 0urfiice of iliiQ ocew. 

A to sUrtiog die iodeflM m»»t fi^^ 
tolerable bridle way, scocqped out of lli# lolid iwp»» 9| 

fjboitf telf Iks dbvitiwit nw bwA a» i( weie tbitoiigli 

lfe9 ep9<>w>S v^lvi $9d open on 4hi bay of $^, Gnr 
Khnw^** Tbto bold iqlei uineie ckeumscribed dum 
that of GrouvUle; but the mUiiM iiid tbe beaalif|(l 
me heie finely coattiirted* 

Ofl a rocky insolatad n$ the tide flews into the bajv 
itands Archirondel tow^r, prolef^tiqg the magic voene* 
AJitdetothenonhwardofthatftntifioatiea is a be^ 
<tf pipe clay 9 which 19 seldom implied to aoy pia« 
fose, though said to be of aa excellent gimUly « it is 
•vinrflowed at high water^ and fire^piently eoveifid 
lvith«aiid. 

The shore of St. QukermeU bay iS|. ia mfp 
ytaees, Inrekeu by low rocks t ia ethers it is pebbly* 
Among the sto^s are many s^tftes. The peUbf^e 
Mm the upper part of the beach t towards low««alfr 
mark Ae shore is sandy. Near this bay is oae of tJn 
aadent Qhapels> ia a Tery dilapidated statCt 

Betweea Mont Orgueil aad St. Catberm's bi^i 
is a small haveoi named Jtmeport^ audi not far if- 
land, are a few scattered houaei that coaititute 4m^ 

« See the Tiewt. 
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WaU. InafieldbttUspIiioeisMi) of dMift terti» 
gefl of barbarism^ oftlled in Jtrseif by the singvlar 
Mtne of Pofuele^e*^ being a foqgh slab of todc^^ 
originally {daced horiiaiitally/ and Mpparted by 8e« 
veral upright smaller pieces. The large stone mtsa* 
•tinn now fifteen ImI in lengthy tM in breadth^ tad 
about three in thicknetS4 Some- of tti fbmler idp* 
porters hate been reitio?ed) so that it veclinfli on 
the groifnd* This is th^ largest single Hatk of thi 
Druidital laonuments now remuaiog in the idaad; 
Jt is equal in ^mensiona to the cdebhited droMtch^ 
at Pokiers in Fnmcty ^hitU Tolaad oaajectuns t» * 
have been a rocking stone. The schistose mA 
whioh forms this Poquelaye^ is ootapo^ of thin la« 
sainlSy runnimg in a kind of undulating manneir, lite 
the knotty root of an old tree ; but thia tortaons ap» 
peafaaeei in the rdek fionii which the cwotkleeh wm 
qfjMmdp goes off on apf^roaohiDg the coast* 
. Goatysuiotg to fidloir the marine Mnoi we stroefp 
iottndsevemliiiialiariidetsi forming coves along dip 
CMst» wfaidi now tmudfl to the N« W* Those stadU 
km rMreata fiwa atofia aii$ protected b^ bold head* 
lands, that divert the rapid currents, and repel the 
.jboisterotts wiuds. 

Oit thi amMmOk sitte of St. Oxtherim't h^y i 

* flee tile Tiewi • 


BMmirtiuMini pQiiikig4MM vock, vbei Atupflly Ami 
the sea* This and another^ of nearly the lame de* 
tcriptimi, occupy the whole N. E. comer of the 
idand, until the fiirtbest of them teiminaies at Bouktjf 
iNiy. 

Near the lidak of an elerated projecting lerelf 
oaUed Le Couperon^ formed by the nearest of those 
toclcsy and cMstilnting the eastern point of JJotTre de 
Hoself stands llie laigest of the Druidical temples ez« 
tant in Jersey^ unlesi any should still remain buried^ 
like thai whidi was discovered on Le Mont de la 
VUky or that supposed to be yet ccmoeakd at PU^ 

The mutilated structure now to be described, is not 
only the greatest in drcumfermce, but the most dect« 
si? e in character. It consists of twenty ^ne stones^ 
longbly hewn, forming a kind of oval,* about three 
feet in height, thirty in lengthy and eleven in widths 
Within this ^iclosuie is a p9e of siones, that com* 
posed dther one cramleeh^ or more than one. Tfae 
iat part of tbia ancient monument now comprises 
three dabs, two of six feet in ki^ and one of tkw 

• FaUe Bayt an oTml ; Stead a tectangle i it it dfifficolt io uscef* 
tain, precisely, tlie original form, tlie atones lurHng Ibllen in diifereSi 
directions » it liasi howerer, more of the oval tban tlie mdanfalar 
fona, and probably was in a kas qocstiooable sbipe wlien Mr* Fsl0 
WMio« 


'|bel) forming) if they wtre united, A siilgle block, itf^ 
teen feet loog^* six broad, and twoT thick. Tbia 
from 8e?eral circumstanoea appeafs id harie been ita 
pristine state.t The three slabs are, as Mr. Falle 
observes, supported by fourteen smaller stones, seven 
pn each side, in two straight xovtB. These propa 
now rise about two feet from the sttrface ; and aa 
those at Anne Ville are only of the same h^bt, there 
is reason to believe that they never were more eleva« 
ted^ and not that they have s^nk under the superin* 
cumbent pressure: nor indeed is it probable that a 
stone, even of the full dimensions of the whole three 
blocks, could sink fourteen massive fragments into a 
thin stratum pf earth, lying on a rocky basis ; yet 
such an opinion has been adopted by many. It 
would be an easy matter to ascertain this point* 
The po^zieZaye is' not placed in the same direction as 
ika^zxAnne Ville : it extends nearly £• and W. 
Behind the high level on which this Celtic monu* 

* til Mr. Fal1e*s accotiiit, the three slabs together are said to mea- 
•are eighteen feet in length. Time has- doubtless worn awajr some- 
thing at every edge. These blocks are of pudding stone, a concretion 
like pebbles, cemented together by a.gloten, that, in many parts, is 
yeryfriable : its friability renders it fragile also; ' 

+ The Druids considered a colossal form as the most expressive em* 
blem of power in their deities, and the most likely to excite reverence 
in the votaries. Stones measuring six feet by three, or even six feet 
square, and only two feet in thickness^ could not bava answeied ci« 
tber of those intemioii8« 
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inckit is placed, the rock towen t6 a ifiadi ^re&t^ 
iteration. ' Mr.' FaOe • mentions sundry cAveij 
wrought intd th^ skie of this craggy Uill, each having 
(tfi entrahce, thfee feet high and two Wide, which he 
inpposcs to have been designed as ptisons, tat the 
devoted sacrificial victims. If snfch ivy-mtintled da^ 
^enis reMy exist, they are now so completely closed 
np or covered with vegeteble substances, that it 
wdtild be difficult to explons or even to discover them. 
Al» the Druids lit^ in caves, either natural or artlfi- 
6ia1, and most probably near their places of worship, 
it seems mbipe reasonaMe to consider such excavations 
to have been habitations; or they might have an- 
swered both purposes j as they hardly immured their 
unfortunate captives at a distance from their own 
dwellings. 

^ Many masses of rock lie scattered about JLe Cou* 
peroftj and appear as if fallen from the heights 
above, or as protuberances rising above the plain ; or 
there might formerly have been more of the same 
idolatrous monurnents ; but time, and the uses to* 
which the stones may occasionally have been applied^ 
render their origitial destination very problematical. 

Descending from Le Couperony into a narrow val- 
ley, th^ road leads to the summit of another height, 
from whence a tortuous path declines lo L^ JBfacrt 
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$e Rasely^ a msXi sem^cular ba^iio, bounded bf 
b%h rocks: . This beattlifiii little port .affiirds a red- 
dence td a number of fishermen, and derives some 
coiiieqpie0ce froni the netU l^riadu latdy erected in 
the iticHt /DcmtiiJ part of the bay. 

.Tli^ enfirj^ns of X^e Hiofore ik B^sel t:fi!ijixiL majes^ 
tic rocks, frowning over dark gleins, as if prepared to., 
bunl^and joverwhdm every thing bdow \ 

** And here and there a solitary tree, ^ 

** .Or mossy stone or bank^ ivith woodbines crownle.d/^ 

The solemn stiHncsi of this scenery disposes the miiid 
to contemplation, and naturally raises it to hold 
^ communioft sweet and high*' tvith th^t Alnitglity^ 
Being, at whose command the ccnvulsed earth pro-* 
duced those wonders. ' Here, Retired from the world^i 
^ garish oye," the maft of leisure may 

'^ Look through nature up to nature's Goa;*' 

or, if enjoying only a temporary seclusion from *^the 
^* busy hum of men," may form plans of public uti- 
lity : in either way employing his solitary hours, in a 
manner suitable to the dignity of a rational and iiii. 

mortal creature. 

% ■ • ' 
I 

'^ Hail ! awful scenes that calm the troubled breast^ 

Ik 4 * 

"' And woo the weary to profound repose ! 


t . • 


afj^^thei^w^. 
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' ** Here innocence ma}' wander safe from foes» 
'< And contemplation soar on seraph wings/' 

BlATTlE. 

From this corner oiJen^ Yft now tarn to die weal* 
ward^ and trace a deeply indented coast, formed of 
rocky cltfib^ that rise occasionally to the height of 
forty or fifty fathoms. 

A short mile from Le Haore de Rosel brings us to 
Caesar's wall, or Lai petUe CesarScy a huge rampart 
of earth, covered 'with brambles, stretching, on the 
right, towards the sea : it is now of no great lengthy 
but is said to have extended from thence to Le Ha* 
"Ore deJRoseL This mound is about twenty feet in 
height, from ten to twelve in diameter ajt the base, 
and from three to four at the summit. The greater , 
part has been leveUed, and there is very little appear- 
ance of k on the left of the road. Bricks and tiles 
have it is said been found, in demolishing this vast 
bank. Tradition is totally silent respecting so ancient 
a defensive post : the name it bears is its only record. 

Continuing our route, with the ocean on our right, 
the inland prospect on the left is delightful and inte- 
resting. The intermixture of hill and dale, of pEtsture 
and arable land, of light and shade, affords tjbat 
pleasing contrast and grateful tariety which inspire 
sensations more easUy felt than 'expressed. We see 
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* well cultivated country, alternately swelling into 
verdant eminences, or sloping into flowery valet. 
Farms, beautifully situated, interspersed withwood^ 
and broken into small enclosures, evidence a xonsi. 
derable population. Suddenly we enter on a wild 
mountainous scene, entirely destitute of trees, and di» 
Tested of every feature that indicates civilization* 
The contrast is peculiarly striking. Looking to^ 
wards the ocean, the eye vainly seeks, in the interme* 
diate space, for any trace of inhabitants. It sees only 
a range of bleak hills, partially clothed with those ve^ 
getables that love the solitary walks of nature, suclh 
as heath, &c.; and down the rapid declivities, a 
Qumber of narrow meandering paths, formed by the 
feet of sheep, and apparently untrodden by man. 

Descending a serpentine road to the pebbly beach^ 
a'poble gulf, named Boulay bay,* opens to view; 
characterized, like the bays ofJRosel, and St. Cathe* 
rincj by an outline bf gigantic rocks, that, in their 
full extent, stretch from La Tour de Rosel to BeUe 
Hougue. Those cliffs, rugged and precipitous, scorn, 
in many places, even the scanty covering of earth 
and verdure, which, in other parts, veils in some 
measure the natural sterility of the enormous barrieis. 

* See the Tiewi, 
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. Tbe contouir of the bajr is hwk^ hj phrvpt 
masieSy most ^f them insubted a$ tljie tide rises : otteqi 
fmnn ^o^^U <^ve8| m whose jagged recesses is. heai^ 

'^-Thc dash of ocean on his- winding shore.'' 

. The beach. 18 composed of loose stones, similar to 

'*'''■ . ' 

tihofle in .Si. Catberine^s bay: two ^ flat granitic 

blocks lying there .exhibit specimens of very minute 

Stratification. . Oji a levelled part, above high-water 

iQark, are .erected some small barracks, as an outpost. 

A battery, ne?irly a Jleur d^eaUj together with ord- 

imince, threatening from several commanding posi- 

lions, must tend to render every hostile attempt in 

this quarter abortive. 

From the heights that overlook the bay is a very 
extensive marine prospect 1 The north-eastern hori- 
* zon skirts a considerable portion of lower iVbr- 
mandy; while, in the north, appear the islands oif 
Guemsej/y Alderney^ aud Sercq^ with their depen- 
cfencies* The intervening watery expanse contaiins 
the long defensive range oiJEcrehoUj Les DirouiUes^ 
and the Paternosters. ' ' 

The situation of towns has, in so great a' vairiety of 
instances, arisen from acci^enitaf, tempol-ary, or im- 
perious, circumstances,' that "censure, in' this respect^ 
is frequently, if not generally,. unjust. It has been 
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said, that the capital if ^J??5cj/ should hdVelieaia^V 
Boulay bay ; aAd i^ere riot Si. Heller's in eiisftcnc^, * 
as a very flourbhing toT^h,* il might, possiMy, be dc-' 
sirable to adopt thd plkn. The port oi Boulay W 
sheltered from several prevaleht i?inds, and, it is ^^' 
sorted, has a sufficiehi depth of Tirater to admit shipr 
of the line to ride there.' It has beeii urgsd, that" 
there might be constructed a noble pier, within whose - 
ckpacious bosom vessels might always be afl<>at; 
whereas, in all the other parts of the island, there are 
cfttly tide hatbours; that the proximity of J'crsey to' 
the sister islands, and to England y would be in« 
creased ; that La Corbiere'^ would no longer retard 
the intercourse ^ that the bay woUtd afford a conve- 
nient and safe rendezvous for the British fleets on 
this station ; thus rendering Jersey more formidable 
td France J as well in an offensive as a defensive light ; 
ahd thai the heights o( Boulay present an imposing * 
site for a strong fortress, that could not be either 
commanded or annoyed by more aspiring eminences. 
All this has beeti said, and may have been truly said}' 
but othet consldeiatiiMiS' must also have their weight; ' 
and such might be produced as would perhaps caiise ' 
tke opposite scale to ptqponderate. For many ctii* - 
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taries Jertty was considered to be of little import- 
ance in a political point of view, and nearly all its in- 
babitants were farmers^ or fishermen. The farm- 
ing natives were exposed to continual depreda- 
tions from their savage continental neighbours ; who 
made fiequ^t descents on their coasts,— committed 
every species of outrage on their persons and pro- 
pertiesy— and occasionally bore away in triumph both 
fhe inhabitants and their cattle. The vicinity of t^ 
Heme de Rosel^ Boulaj/ bay, Bonne NuUj and s#me 
other ports most contiguous to the Norman coast, . 
were therefore, in all probability, very thinly peo-. 
{died ; to which the infecundity of the sdl near the 
sea, in the northern parts, materially contributed. 
Such inhabitants as did reside near the coast, and 
particularly they whose dwellings were in parts of the 
/island most exposed to depredation, concealed their 
cottages in low recesses, embowered in tre6s,, or se- 
cured their windows with gratings,* and other de- 
fences, as the unwelcome visitors were usually noc- . 
ti^roal guests, who seldom remained on shcHelong 
CQough to alarm the country. The western coast, ; 
1^ exposed to hostile attacks, was more so to furious 
gales; and though containing a greater depth^ofsoil^ 

* Many ancient bouses^ in the northern parts of the island, show 
Ifmi this mode of securing their dweUingSy was commonly practised. 
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was not' BO fertile as many other parts. The southern 
fuid eastern dioies of the island, particnlarly the for- 
mer, less 'subject to for^n devastation, from dis- 
tance on one shore, and a miiltiplicily of rocks on 
both * coasts,—- equally sheltered from the prevalent' 
winds, by eminences of a moderate height, — and wa- 
tered by many murmuring rivtilets,^ — naturally at- 
tracted those who derived a livelihood from fishing, 
or who were engaged in the trifling commerce, that 
existed between the islanders and foreigners. Even 
now, if the towns of St* Hclier and St. Auhin did 
not exist, it would require much argument to sup- 
port a preference in favour of Boulay Ibay. It is 
true, that the plain in which St. Hdier*s is situated, 
declines but little from a horizontal line, so that, in ' 
many seasons, its environs are partly the depositories 
of stagnant waters ; and ihe^miasmata^ exhaled from 
those marshy grounds, would undoubtedly be greatly 
augmented, were it not for the sea, on the shore of 
which the town is erected, and for an abrupt opening 
between' Le Mont de la Ville knA. Les Monts MiU 
lau; hills that however do not appear to have been, 
at any time, in contact, the character of each respec- 
tive rocky height being ektremely dissimilar. That 
caning permits the entrance of easterly winds, and 
forms an exist for others ; and thus is established a 
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conrtant circulation, that parifies tkc moibid ait, a»4 
carries off no small portion of ^be hunidftjr* Aiio\ir«> 
ing however the evil to exist, it doel not follow that 
no remedy can he appUod : some efiirii have dbreadj 
been made ; and whoever remarks the rate aft wfakh 
the streams that intersect the town pursoe their flexa» 
ous course, and rush into the sea, ihust be induced to 
think the pkne sufficiently inclined to admit of clear* 
ing the meadows of all their su]^rfluous moistuf^. 
' Boulay oifeirs indeed a noble bay, in which kit 
said that a capital pier might be constmcted ; but st 
labours under two evident and insurmountable disad« 
vantages. Were a town to be butU on the, declivi- 
ties, the ascent would be too steep for the purpoBes of 
foreign or even of inland trade; and the want oif a 
running stream, and peihaps of spring water abo, 
would be severely experienced. 

It wiU be readily oh^rved, that we reason primj* 
pally , on c(Hnmercial and private grounds : the poUt- 
ical merits oi Boulay we presume not to discuss, bat 
leave the question to the decision of those who aire 
better qualified to appreciate its importance ; not 
have we any other view in the forgoing compaiiadli^ 
than to show, that if St. HeHer^s has its inconvefti« 
ences, Boulay is not free froAx odiers, though Hf > 
different kind. 
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To a cotitemplaliTe mind, the ynid mncaltiYated 
9oenes of nature afford satisfaction, equally with those 
9f a mooie smiling aspect. The bleak mountain-->the 
arid desert— the naked rock «— and the e3;panded 
ocean-^wbep not rendered uninteresting^ by mOnoto- 
nous continuity, become scenes ot gratifying reflec* 
tioa. We naturatly contrast them Mrith prospects 
di&rently featured, and the animated picture 
fises in all the beauty of variety. To a pious man 
the attributes of the Divinity are every vipBere im- 
pi^ess^. In one instance he is struck Tvith awe^ in 
pother with veneration, in another with wonder, and 
in all with Ipve and gratitude. In Jer^^y, which 
may be termed a miniature of the world, these effects 
may be continually produced. The scene changes 
at every step. The only wearisome* repetition is 
that endless succession of narrow roads,f overarched 
w|th tree^^ which # however pleasing when graced 
with the robe of novelty j tire by their uniform simila- 
rity, ^nd perplex by their countless sinuosities. 
' Ti^rmng from the wildness oiBouUn/^ and direct- 
ing our coune a fittle inland, we are again gratified 

• 

* The French term ennuyant expresses ^he sensation, applicable to 
the subject in question, far better than any English w^rd; 

f Thii observation most soon be less senibly felt : the new mill* 
tary roads wiU malce a material alteration. 
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witb tbe ctianns of extensive (cultivation. Passing 
Trinity church, which has not any thing particulaijy 
noticeable, a short and pleasant ride conducts us 
again to the sea at Bonne Nuit. This is a small 
port, formed by , an inlet between two projecting 
points. Such creeks or contracted bays are conunon 
on this deeply indented shore. All are mo^e or less 
exposed to northerly winds. Bonne Nuit is little 
frequented, except by the comparatively few natives 
that inhabit the coast on this side of the island. The 
character of this spot assimilates so nearly to that of 
Boulay bay, that the same description is, hi a great 
measure, applicable to both. . The principal differ* 
ence arises from the greater extent of the latter. 

Bonne Nuit is bounded on the land side by rocky 
clifls immensely high, whose declivities display no 
other covering than a scanty portion of short herbage, 
partially yellow with fern, broom, and gofrse, or pur- 
ple with heath. 

On one of those elevations, called Mont Mado^ is a 

signal station, and closely adjoining are large quar- 
ries of sienite,^ the feldspar in which is of a beauti- 
ful flesh colour. The stone from this spot is pre* 
ferred to any other in the island. Many of the. 
most ancient bouses are1)uiU with it. It works rea*^ 

* See MiNSRALOor. 
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diTy, and a jflat surface is easily obtained. ' In sevenil 
places the quarries no longer wrought are converted) 
into fish ponds. 

The principal fuel, in this quarter, among the 
lower class of inhabitants, is turf of a very ordinaYy 
quality. 

From" the heights of Bonne Nuit there is/ as at 
Boulq.y bay, a full view of the neighbolaring islands^ 
and of the French coast. 

' In various parts of «7'm«^, and -especially in SU 
John^s parish, wherein Bo^me JVfii^ is situated, a 8tn<« 
gular custom Has long prevailed ; so long that its m* 
gin cannot now be traced. At Midsummer eve, a 
number of persons meet together, and procure a largv 
brass boiler: this is partly filled with water, and 
sometimes metallic - utensils of different kinds are 
thrown' in. The rim is thai encircled witli a strong 
species of^ rush, to which strings of the same sub* 
stance are attached. When these strings are suffi< 
ciently moistened, the persons assembled take hold of 
them, and drawing them quickly*^ . through tkeit 
bands, a treinulous vibration is excited in the boiler^' 
and a most barbarous, uncouth, and melancholy- 
sound produced. To render this grating* concert 
stilllnore di^spnant, others blow with cows' horns and 
oon4ihs# T^is singular species of amimement conUr 
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iffU %r lev^ liow»: U isf teimod /aire brMre4e$ 
TfoStfi^f TluK waie custcun preratled fonnerlj ia 
Jformwndj/^ from -whence it doubtless mmie iU^^raj* 
fiSKilf Jws^if* la tbtf fiMraner province it is n(^w on 
^ 4$«Une* BSeing qlperved on St^ Johffi .ff^p it 
should appear to hare a reference to some CluristiaA 
itetbritlin Hw\n ot tk^X saint; or it- m^ rd«te to 
|l!idfltmmer day. 

How extraordinary soever tkift tecieatioa majr be» 
ift wmld be ipell if it ended, in tbe inoooait though 
djfleor(}aiit muiaef just descfihed ; but) uiibappiiyy 
16 has intiodiiccd another custom^ which is of aninjn* 
iio\it nafiare* Afier the speft is over^ parties of men 
md hojB go about the eountr^t wd horn ^U th» 
com they can find taJce tbe milk, for sillabubs, pud- 
dings, &€, for the folbwwg day. Tbey also make 
depndatknB in the gardens. TI»s ccmobislve mm^m^ 
mem is hoivev^ now much jsestmiiiedj^ mid by mff9^: 
t^al vigilance wiU, probably, ia a few ye»fi be en- 
tiiely suppcsssed. 

Neither 8i. John's phurcb, nos that of Trifiiiffy 
1^ any tUng lenaiskaUe ia its constaruction, exeept 
tb^ the fimner has imy pron^nmt bKttressa, in Hm 
least aaci^t p^rt of the edifice. Both these stme» 
tiMS weve, originally, like the olher ohuiehes in Jir* 
Mjri ia the sfaipe of a efea»; but they have imdii- 
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Farsttiiig oar route from St. Jokn'e dMitih, tim 
nosl usttal mad dledina from the Md J^MUibtorf 
^f^rtmofU^ andlmdB thorough a pleAsaot^ hut liM 
greatly diversified) p(Ait of UiO cotmtiy. A mtutt H^ 
BMmtie road ftkirto the codst : thh, though gratifying 
the eye trith greater vatiety, is attended trith fnu^ 
difficulty, and eveo with danger. To follow, witib 
daring step, nanrow traces of sheep and goat^, along 
a fihelving path, on the very brink of rugged prtei-* 
jrtcei, ^ere, on the one hand, the least stumble me« 
naees an untimely death, and where, on the other, 
the aedivity Hk so steep as to render it impossiUe to 
preserve a seat on horseback, and scarcely to admit 
of its being ascended on foot :-— lo attempt so bold 4 
task) a calm head and istroi^ nerves are essential ie« 
^uisites. 

Crossing the point of Ron^Sy there is, on a height|^ 
a^ assemblage of laige blocks, seemingly half buried 
in the earth, that, to an antiquarian, present a very 
cpies'tionable appearance. Their elevated situation 
favours the idea that they once constituted a Celtic 
monument; and an enthusiastic imagination might 
almost conceive them to form an oval. 

V 

At Sorely numerous portions of rock emerge from 
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^e sioil : their textiure is so compact that the inha« 
bitants seldom use them for building, preferring such. 
as are wrought with less labour. The stone is a dark 
grey graoitd, similar to that which, has be^n employ*: 
ed in paving the town of Si. Helier: it akofpotis 
the fascia of the new prison lately erected tbei^. 

Though^ in following. the sea line from Fremont, 
the surface of the ground is extremely . irregular, 
rising and falling continually and rapidly, yet, inte- 
riourly, the roads are in general level and good. 

Si, Mart/^s church,* at which we arrive next, 
stands more inland than either Uiat of Si. John <>i 
Trinity y and makes a much handsomer appearance. , 

On quitting that church we soon, enter a romantie. 
iralley, serpentining between lofty swelling bills, 
richly clothed with fern and other wild shrubs, that, 
if less profitable to the owners of the. gritty soil, thaa 
the golden treasures of Ceres, or the juicy gifts of 
Pomona, display a lively verdure, on which the. eye 
lests with pleasure. The valley is likewise shaded; 
in different parts with groves of oak and fir. 

At length the winding path descends rapidly to a 
beautiful cove, called Greve de Lecq. This inlet^ 
in its full compass, may be said to reach from the. 
promontory of Sorel to that ofPknumt; l^it thii. 

* See the views. 
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guhr.projectiQiis. The e:Ktremitiet of these pointf 
liaye been ^orn off by the violepcc of contending w^ 
ter^ and now fonn ledges of low sharp rocks, whic)^ 
are rendered extremely dangerous, jbj the stieagtii 
aod diversified coucse of the currents.^ 

The cliff that marks the immediate eastern boqnd* 
arjr of Gr^ve ife JLecq swells to an enormous bulk 
and height, forming a round hill called Casiel 4f 
JLecq J or Chaieau de Lecq^ the base of which, on the 
land side, presents some appearance of a rampart. 
The northern declivity of this tremendous cliff is^ in 
seveml places, so precipitous as to assume a beetlii^ 
form; in others, it descends to the sea in hu^ 
masses of denuded rock. 

The force of Ae waves, in heavy gales of wind^ e^« 
peciaHy at periods when the tides rise to the* immense 
height of more than forty feet, is, along the whole 
northern coast, astonishingly great. In many places 
the rocks, are in a state of partial disintt^ratioi). 
The foaming surge has therefore scooped out a 

* Dr. Mac Culloch has described this part 6f the northern shore, 
«i f * fxinbitiag generaUy broad and perpendicalar €f|ces to the sea^* 
See Geolof. Trans, vol* i.) Viewed from the water tht coast may 
appear so % bat his own beaatlfol and correct engraving otOrtnelit^ 
huq proves how sneh the smaller pr<g«otiou tenaliiale in diaiy 
ftd^. 
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number of excavations, undermining the rocks that 
hang, fearfully impending, over the cavities thus 
boHowed out, and forming deep md lofty caverns, or 
perforating sharp projections. In general, the rocks 
on this coast are seamed, taking different degrees of 
declination. At Greoe de Lecq they make an angle 

» 

of about 90^, and thus produce a prodigious number 
of very acute points, that give a peculiar character to 
this part of the northern boundary. 

Passing the newly erected barracks, and winding 
round the base of the lofty hill, already noticed as 
constituting the immediate eastern extremity of the 
cove, there is a narrow perforation of no great height, 
which extends in length about one hundred feet. 
This subterraneous passage, which cannot be explored 
when the tide is up, is rendered difficult and unplea« 
aant by the lumps of detached rock, which the sea^ 
by constant attrition, has rounded into monstrous 
pebbles, and forced into the aperture. About mid- 
way it is necessary to climb over a large fragment, 
six feet in height. To the right of this obstruction, 
the sea has excavated another hollow, which, ac« 
cording to report, is of an immeasurable length, bot 
^which, in fact, extends only about twenty feet. 
: Emerging from the tunnel into another creek, two 
high rocks, of a pyramidal shape, rear ihemsdves in 
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froDt, and have a singularly striking appearance. 
In ti^e centre ol that ivhicb is lowest down on the . 
shptCi the, raging wares have burst through^ and 
f(>ra^ed a h%h and narrow aperture, like a Gothic 
arch*^ 

In a part of this mountainous cliff, where the de« 
scent is nearly perpendicular, the ingenuity of a few 
peasants has enabled them to construct a path, the 
very appearance of which is terrific. Vraic being, 
the grand desideraium in Jersey y the proprietor of an 
estate in the . neighbourhood, was, not many years 
ance, lamenting the gieat inconvenience experienced^ 
by both himself and his tenants, respecting that essen- 
tial article : some labouring nfiighbours therefore 
consulted together, and agreed, for the sum of nine 
hundred liores^ to cut out of the solid rock a zig zaj^ 
staircase, sufficiently wide to admit a man to ascend 
it Ti^ith a load of vraic on his shoulders; and they 
completed their arduous contract to the great benefit 
of ibe whole district.t, 

* Dr. Mac Calloch has given a very pictaresque view of these two 
rocl^s I* -he mentions only one as being of a pjiaq^dal shape'; bat 
hii drawing exhibits their eastern front : on the western side, which 
Is opposite to the month of the perforated tunnel, both have partly 
the same triangular form, 

' f, A. dreadful accident happened on this carious staircase: one 
•voiiog. a^maoy laden with vrmo^ in going up the steps, feu oter i he 

H^ Sc^lof. Tnns,, Tol. JS^ 
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' f drfend tli€ important post of Oreie de Letff 
there is 4 battery A feur d^eaUy wRh several banking 
^n^ oto different elevated points. Of lite ycSsiiii, lieilie 
i^ty n6a,t barracks, for the accbmmodation of tw6 
bundred and fifty men^ have been erected. 
' Irregular, as the surface of the coast generally is^ iii 
this quarter of the ishind, a few level qpots are interi' 
spersed. the soil of these appears to be hungry^' 
aaid is appliM to the feeding of some straggling sheep 
and goats, or to the gro^^th, (one cannot wiA pro-^ 
priety say culture,) of fern and gorse ; yet, htre and' 
ftere, may be observed a few strips of tolerable com, 
that clearly evince the ground to be susceptible of 
greater improvement. 

The little enclosures are not, as in Englmd^ ap« 
plied cacfi to a particular species of grain, or herb* 
age ; but even in very small fields, there may be seen 
growing,' at the same time, grass, wheat, barley, pSiX* 
feineps^ &c, &c. This has introduced generally, and 
indeed necessarily, throughout J^er5ey, the custom of 
tethering, horses and cows ; and also that of fettering 
sheep and goats, by linking together the fore and 
hind leg of the same side. The last mode prevents 

WM foaod, on the following morning, is a depldreble timdMloil : tht 
9ital lamp was not quite extinguiibed, bat ti».iit)ariM lia^liad itf^ 
cetved baffled eveiy effort to relame it. 
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tfcflBi ftom lettping orer Uie low ^ne walb,^ llmt artt 
eonmion in the norAeraqaaiter of Jerj<^9 orfareftk*' 
big ihtoxkgli tte bedget ; Imt in piecq^tansi tdaces, il 
Bbinetimeft odcaiiiioiiB flrtal aocideiiti : even boiaes fluil 
il^ tXLinM into the lanes to grUiKK, aire leMndned iii 
teth Ibisse ifB,p ; aid flNHii tlte kttef dislMiriiiit 
rtiikie thejr taxM acqiiiM aii= afirkwiitd add utiBatiirid 
Ittiiit <tf watUdng r horned eatde ifreqnentty &ie atlU 
worse; when pastured ui' orchatds, tiieir heads BXt 
Ui&ed to their fore legs, to prevent them fitm tearing 
^ or eaiting the branclies. From ibe miequal suf« 
face <tf die island, and from their being worked tod 
young) many horses hare tm>kai knees, toA are ink 
jiiMd in their wind. 

MTe camiet ^it Gtisve de Leeq without noticing a 
^iemaikabkf cave there. Many excaTalions, in diffnent 
> parts of the globe, are supposed by geologisr^ to have 
^l^eeii the iittbcKb of violent convulsions 4>f the e^rth; 

and it iii admitted that different metallic vein& have 
'^Ikd up some of the smaller fissures or rifts: but, in 

Jersey^ the caverns are principally, if not i^hoUy, by 
'the sea side, and their apertures are generally so loii: 

that the tide flows into them* 

We have already remarked, that the sea, rising to 

9l prodigious height, acts with great violence on the 
' whole northern coast, making continually breaches ia 
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Ibe focksy vbicli^ fiom the deoompoekion of tMf 
^dsparyv^d perhaps abo frtmi the almospbejical ef- 
ftcta on their argillaoeQuscen^l, are in a very dele* 
Ybteted state • . ; These circumstances combined a& 
fbijQ. the most pEobable origin, for the caves in Jerji^i 
though from the ragged state pf ;the rocks cm th^ 
IKiitbern.^idei . and fropi the viiried and . sppif^iii^ ab« 
yiipt declination of the seams, terrene concussions 
msjFjikewise hfiye ccmtributed. 

The most remarkable caverns are at Grepp dp Lecq^ 
JPlemon^^ and La Moyt /. the first of ivbich is litlk 
knofwn, and the last still less so. ; Few strangers makf 
•excursions in Jersfsj/^ without visiting the ^fipes ; and 
the far greater number are directed to go at. once to 
PlenunUf without even hearii^thi^) at Grewd^Lecq^ 
is a ci^vern much more interesting thaq any other in 
the island* We have already noticed a pei^orated 
cme ; but tiiat which is particularly ,wortl|y <^ atten- 
tion^ lies under a hill that shelves rapidly on the 
. westerasideof the bay, until it terminates abruptly 
in a precipice. An approach to it along the shore is 
prevented by a ledge of broken rocks ; but by fd« 
lowing the sinuosities of a narrow tracks that runs 
. along the hill, by the very edge of the precipice, a 

4 

rough path descends to the spot. This chasm is. in- 
. im4ated as the tide rises, but becomes dry at half 
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ebb. 'The'mcmfli is an irre^lar opening*, nearly* 
twenty feet in height, but much narrower in width. >. 
The cavern rises from the entrance to a considerable) 
degree of elevation, and penetrates horizontally to^ 
the depth of fifty or sixty feet. When the selar 
rays gleam into this obscure excavation, and gGtler 
On the sandy floor, the dark tints of the rugged sides 
and roof become softened by the reflected light. 
Looking ' outwards from the extreme depth, when 
the cavern is thus half illumined, it instantly conveys 
the idea of a church, with a lofty vaulted roof.^ 
Masses of rock project indeed on each side, but they 
do not injure the perspective. The most interesting 
time for viewing this sublime object, is when the tide 
has risen, so as to admit of entering it in a boat. 
Solemn music, on such an occasion, must produce a 
fine effect : it would slowly vibrate through the d^ep 
tecess ; and the'sounds,' rendefred full, and yet soften- 
•d, by the water, would make every nerve trill with 
the most delightful sensations;' wjiile the '^ sweet 
•^ queen of parley ,"+ feyei^berating each- note, would 
.*^ give resounding' grace** to the heavenly " harmo- 
*^ nies*' sueh miisic must produce.. 
^ From Grefoe de Lccq' the road ascends, al^ng a 
1f?dl«shaded path : it then becomes levels and passes 

• See tbe views* f £ch«. See MiUoa. 
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betiveen two aneint vuamcm, namad Fmihelex Ar 
hma^ and Vmcheks de basj exactly c^poBite to each 
etlMr. The back part of tlie fonner edifice has a ve* 
Berahle aspect, and dispfar^s all the feudal cfaavacleia 
of a court yard, surrounded with high walls, aud a 
machicolated gateway to dtfeod the eutrancej witfai 
its tunet and bell. The De Carteret arsis are 
placed over the portaL 

Vinehekz <fe ior has been ia pari moderaised ; but 
a wall, forming an interiour defence, has been pes« 
mitted to remain. At the gateway of this barrier are 
two whiile bones, taken from a fish of that species 
which, many years sbce, was cast on the neighboar* 
ing shore : they are naturally considered, as almost a 
tmique curiosity of the kind, in so southern a latitude. 

Soon after quitting Vinchekxj a narrbw and flezu* 
ous turning cm the right, leads through aicksore^ 
entirely divested of embrowning shade, separated bj 
rough stone walls^ and not manifesting any great de^ 
gree of fertility. The tortuous path leads to P/b- 
fitoaf, a high rugged cape, jutting further into the 
sea than the other headhads oa Ae northern coast, 
and like them characterioed by acute ledges of siekiil»i 

On the elevated groud, before we descend to 
Phmoni^ there is all the appeaiaaee of a bsmaW) 
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nUch aeeUBS to l^ave been openedk: most probably 
however it is* a natural mpuad. 

On the comoion in this quarter, some large stones, 
ox perhaps projections of rock, are supposed to be, 
vestiges of a Poqueiayc^ covered over with earth, 
like that which was discovered on the town hill. It 
would not be diiScult to ascertain the truth. 

The promontory of Plemant, is so deeply intersect- 
ed on each side, as to be joined to the main land 
l^ a very narrow isthmus : this has been cut down 
to a considerable depth, so that it is, though im- 
properly, termed an island. Over the deep fosse 
is a draw bridge, and close to it is placed a guard 
house, with a small military detachment, to prevent 
any hostile access. 

The rock, on one side of the dniw bridge, drops in, 
nearly a perpendicular line to the sea: anqkher, 
which is at least two hundred feet in height, is abso- 
lutely vertical ; has a surface equally level as an arti* 
ficial waU, and glows with a spkndid variety of 
beautiful tmts, when reflecting the brightness of a 
clear morning sun. 

This place has long been celebrated for its eovef,^ 
which are marine excavations in the lower part of a 
xocky biU: th^y are chiefly w the w^m «dc of A 
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MHall intel, &f whidh the eaatem point is tmned bjr 

those caverns is on this aide : the dMlMiy is safe 
though steep s fliat iram the hiU which ck>¥eis thew 
is seldoih used, and^is said to be dift^geroiis. 

The stories told in the neigfabouriiood, re^peetii^ 

the depth of these caves, aie rety maryelloos, and 

obtain too ready and too general a belief. Being at a 

distance iiom the town, mther diffieidt of access, and 

usnally teeming with hamidity, from water OD^nng 

thtough die snpertncnml)enl lock, and £rom the 

daily iaf nx of the sea, they am seldom exploied. 

A sli|^t survey satisfies common cnriosi^, and of 

couise terminaDes the search; Few of At openings 

j^rce fiur into the cliffi : one alone nuty perhiqps pe^ 

netrate to nearly four handled fret^ A Utde nil, 

which has been d^^nified with the appeUation ef 

cascade, guvg^ down die hiUlv and at kst fafls ov«r 

the meuth of a shaUow ^MivirtiM^ tnia the heigfall 

of about thirty feet The volume rfwvler thaifdnna 

aiB strettm morf, Mscesmily, aftrar violent rains^ W 

increased, but not in any degree equal to what is nh- 

ported.* 

Afl Oe ciVM fthd«ld be recoMioltMd fa^ wMeri aai 


a Isfc Ae tiewi.' 
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^iroiild be ,€iqr lo :IaiMl«liHie to ev«iy opening m 
difi ; it would ay6id the scramMin^ over masses of 
lociky or :windiiig along narrow paths, that skirt the 
edges of Ipiecipioes ; and thus the (;ates might b} 
Tiewed befpre the receding tide would admit of pro* 
ceeding to them by land. Great cauti<« would 
liowever be necessary: a. good offing must bepref^ 
served in. doubling any of the sharp Ii^dges j^as, in 
general, strong currents and broken water are preyai* 
lent near those angles, especially towa-ids low ebb^ 
when many sunken rocks became dangerous, thirt wtm 
,well covered when the tide rises. 

From PiemofU we quickly reach another promon* 
tory, which from its hhiff forar has aq^uirad the name 
!Qf Gros^nt%. In the way to it we pass a.smaU cov<|f 
that possesses a fine sandy beach ; but to this inlet it 
js very difficult, if not dangerous, to descend* 

Gros'^nez constittttes ^ nortfa^-westem bo9ndaiy 
jof Jersey y and like other parts of the northern Un^^ 
its coast, not jrithstanding a blu£f appearance, is bri9« 
Xkd with angular points. No other way lead$ down 
^e cliffs in this quarter, than those airy meandering 
caod doubtful paths, made by the feet of a few strag- 
gling sheep, that here and there crop tte scanty 
herbage ; and the elevation ot those cliffs, is sudi, 
that 
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The munitttiag sHtfe, 

That on the jigged poiaU thiis idly cjbafei, 

" Cannot be heard so high." 

ShakesPeabe; 

To those who have sufficient courag^to descend, the 
aspect of the towering eminences is terrifyingly 
grand and awfuK Masses of grey rock, spotted with 
)ioary mosses, protrude in wild magnificence, and 
seem ready to overwhelm the daring foot that pro- 
fanes their sacred recesses* The spiry grass, that 
finds, in shelving spots, a slender hold, serves just to 
cast a less dusky tint over the venerable pile. 
Scarcely can the astonished eye presume to look up : 
it trembles at having ventured down so far, Imd 

• • • • 

shrinks with horror from the beetling acclivity, 
'which seems to preclude every attempt to reascend, 
and from the chaos of broken rocks still below. 
Here no trifling object diverts the mind: all is 
great: all is strikingly sublune. The precipitous 
cliff, in solemn stillness, frowning above, a<id casting 
a gloomy shade around. The hoarse waves of an 
expanded ocean, robed in its darkest blue, roaring 
below, and exciting a tremulous motion in the solid 
rock. Destruction threatens in various forms and <m 
every side.* 
• , * ■ ■ 

• See the views. 
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. Who can survey tbe cmg^ masses of missliapen 
nicks, that, in every quarter of the globe, present 
their shivered fonkis to view, without being instantly 
iminessed with An evident proof of the cause ! They 
clwify evince some dreadful convulsion of nature ;-— 
some great subterraneous explosion, whereby the 
acdid granite, and the more durable limestone, were 
vent aseoder by tremendous shocks, and their torn 
fragments hurled, with ^gantic force, into the 
darkened air ; or, like the mountains of Os$a ani 
Ofympusj in GrTQcian mythology, piled one on an* 
etibert Who can view these shatteied wrecks 6f 
a more magnificent system, without casting a re^ 
trospective • glance on that, terrible day, when ^^aS 
^^ the fountains of t}ie great deep were broken up^ 
^^ and the windows of heavra opened"! And who 
. that s^ously and id^iously contemplates those aw** 
fill ruins, but must also look forward to a future time 
of similar universal . concussion I A catastrophe 
equally horrible, thaugh effected by. different means; 
when^ instead of a watery deluge, ^* all the fountains 
^^ of the great deep" shall vomit forth torrents of 
liquid fire, '^ and the windows of heaven" pour down 
Streams of lurid flame : when ^^ the heavens shall 
^^ pass away with a great noise, and the elenlkents 
V sball melt with fervent heat": when <<the earth 


^ also, and the irdtis tutt aieibereiD, «hiil be Mim* 
^ bA up.**! 

The vAkolt peiiittstda, ef mhidkiSrvpmst^brmB^ 
{mrl, u a Tock of reddish sienite, on wliicb^tniieiaad 
limTicanes hefre thnmn a tevetteg <tf* isa&d : tWsf Ixk 
^gc^er "vnlh decayed tegelaAfe nlttter, and di«iHte^ 
grated Tocky panieleBi h^'fmaed a^sdl^ oyef dieayit 
%iitface (xf wMch'lJbe i»ye 0Mk[ft in v&in to Aid ft leM^ 
4Ag plaoe, iMeept In ihe broad iftthi&UB, IhaleMiieoii 
%he peniiisula ^wMi the other parts of SL'OueH^s pa^ 
"filh; Ofi khat:sp|M; is a hamlet, in which Me acMote 
4eoeiil hcinses, and several ctAMgtm rerjltmify 
•tiiatehed. This place 4 ftlso ^ttmtSfy filiad^a wift 
Atitees. ' 

( Tlie'sutfa6e 'Of the M^ole N« W. tietner asems to- 
drably even; yet this is a deeeptire appeavaaces it 
is teally very ragged And brcAeii ; ' iNft the ineqoaB* 
'ties have been levelled hy high vrinds, that have hi 
'^part smoothed the esAerior covering. Jutting out hi 
'Xaany places, aad thus disclosing the subterrene m* 
•'^ivmtiess, are large blocks of sienite, in which aiefre* 
quently imbedded lumps of impure bomstein. Si* 
<mrUar bleaded masses appear in other parts of the 
western district. 

Atthe extremity of the promototoiy are some tri- 
'dang ruins, that bear the pompous name of (TroMies 


cMie. A amaU ^gBAe^s^f ' Mi %W0 project' 
angles,* constitute the remains of a poiteU Tha 
mils of thift place enclosed a ye^f circvHiscribed 
area; and t|iey are noiw so neaxlgr effaced, that. 
scafceljr a i^sl^ waAi thenar (ckxaer existence. 
Tiie origia of tliis desolate enplofftie h unknowa, ancts 
even tts pristiAe destination uacertainv Some haver 
conceived it to faave beea a monaiiie foundation!, 
olh^s a defiBBMYe post s it seems^ too lipited in extent 
for either of these purposes^t A si^al post is erects 
ed on a conspiciious part in this quarter ; and an ua- 
intorapted view of all tbe neighbouf iiig islands skirts . 
tlie nortftem horitBon^» 

On the weat^ft side otAht penim«la) a bold mA 
1*1^ heailkuid se^BS tio bound the rocky coi^t i bat^ 
looking dowA fisetn titek raiineiicey theie i» seen » vef'-r 
daM; and mtai^lj level piat^ piejecting fiutiier oat^ 
aad at high Udes not gieatly elevated above the ws«r 
tnr« Advancing'stiU b^ond this into the sea^ and 
only connected with the main land by the green plain 
below», rises suddenly a most singular colossal rock« 
It is an irregukur pillar^ more than a hundred feet in 
heightj^ and tapering but little from its broad cragggp 

•8cetlw?itw>i. 

i^U I* tttf prolMible tti^ a ftriet seaitb iMiai; oM family tecoM 
#iilit tbro w MBW Ught OB tbii 
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Ifttiii, This natmal tower is yrerj appoiitdy luosed 
Le Pinocle. 

On qmtting Ofi05-it^ the rocky clifi bc^n to kfi^ 
tiieir aapiring elevation ; and (his progr^ive rednc* 
tion in height gives the vertical section of Jersey that 
form of an inclined plane^ for which it has long been 
remarked.* The last of the ragged eminenceS| in tlus 
district, is trailed UEtac.^ It is a large irr^lar 
mass, jntting out from the shore, and becoming from' 
its position the northern bonndaiy of a long but de* 
pressed curve, named SL Ouen*$ bay. This inlet 
sweeps from X^JE^oc to the southward of La Roecop 
a tower erected on a rock, about half a mile below 
high*water mark, though dry as the tide recedes^ It 
is however at, times, nearly inaccessible for several 
weeksy from the viokiA surf that l»eaks over the 
lougih surface of low rockg^ and t|iat roars along the 
whole eztait of this too frequently dangerous coast* 
During a strong westerly gale, the mountainous 

* The rocks riae a|;ain ronnd^ the coott of $U BreladeU parish, 
Uioiii^ they do not attain the aaiAe dcrotimi «v ihose on the northem 
ihore. 

f A few years since a cutter, sailing to Quemseyf vas, owing to 
the currents, driven on one of the many sunken rocks, neaiiy oC 
VEtac^ and wncked. On this unfortunate occasion, eight persom 
perished* Hie conunander of the vetsd supported himself on a 
plBnk,ontUhewpsiiaMnapbyaboat. The mrianchsly cstsityophs 
happened in full view of hb ow|| booBe* 


mm^ of ihe Alhmik :po\ayy^k unobrtmoted foiy, 

iato this broad open bay; and were it not for flat 

jcqcks, that as it were pave thq lower part of th0 

beach^ and thus secure the idgnd foundation ia 

this quartpi^ more land would be added to that al^ 

ready ingulfed by. the ocean. O ver that rough paye^ 

ment the sur^e rolls immense volumes of sand t thesf 

impelled, in di&rent directions, by varying windS|, 

produce banks that are continually shifting their si- 

tuation; while the lighter and drier particles are 

whirled in eddying clouds over the main land, which 

is the point exposed to the most prevalent wind* In 

one part, and ip only one, is a beautiful beach, free 

nrcNOQ the generally jugged character of this boisterous 

ahore. . . 

Part, if not tbe wbole, of this extensive bay, was 
ooce a fertile yajjey , in ^Wch grew a forest of stately 
oaks. Not fpsasssing, like the northern coast, a bar* 
ner of lofty pocks, a sudden iyrjuption of the ,se^* ^i- 
wdated the vale^r or a poition of it^ A br^acli once 

•This So all probability happened' ^btfntthd eniiPof telim^m 
^Sutaajy' or Ib^ bepming of , fiie w^$uS^^ f-^^f^ ^« ^Falle quotes, 
trouk a M« S«> that it waa the effect of. divine vengeance, in conse* 
qiienceof the inhabitahts having, ir A. D/i49&, plondervd tfoiW 
8|paiii4i T9<sK that we^ wied^ed qa fi^ c<KUt» the. ,in|^figii^t mail, 
have taicen |>lace soon after that event, or it could not have heen mih' 
^tferedagkiiid|^t;*(See'SojLanaFsit^ • « 
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tSkct€&y it soon bteame irlder t by degreeSf the urav^ 
Btilpp^ off the rich 6o3, 'VLtii laid its sylyan hoDOiiTt 
|)rosttat^. Ithese Werej iloiiJMlesS) in the fint in- 
Islanb^y the effeds of a titniiendoiis 8toriii from the 

* 

^festward/ to ifhich point of the compass ifae whole 

bay is completely exposed ; and most probably a 

Wt'dession of wintry gales completed the devastation. 

The former existence of a wood is sufficiently evident. 

'Aiter violent stotms, the flat rocks are frequently 

barsd : at these times, many trunlKS ot trees are dis« 

covered, chiefly near low-wtlter mark. Those stnmps 

still cling to the rocks by their roob that pierce th<^ 

clefts. The length ef oiie trunk was when found fif« 
, *■ ' ■' . • 

,teen feet in the main stein^ and it measured from nine 

to ten feet in girt: it then spread itself intd two 

• • . • ' • 

branches, each of nearly this same length and sub- 
stance as the stem itsielf. l^he leiiiains 6^ stone build- 

m * . « ■ ' 

ings are also sometinies di^kslos^l Theie is likewise 
a bed of peat in the biiy ; but oVer it t)ie waves fie- 
quently deposit i covering of sand : it Is therefore 
mly «(Ccasi0Bany Tiaibtef 

About the cenfa^ df the bay^ and ddse to Hit 

» • • • 

beach, are some wooden barracks* Near them u a 
aWt of fiesh water, being a portion of luge open 
meadowsi overflowed by the junction of i^yew n^ 
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](te ; Aus hraSng a shallow lake, ia wliicA bowevefr 
there is good fishing. Part of the lake being r^jrt 
affoids shdter, doriiig the if Inter season, to a few 
irild ducks, and other aquatic birds. ' 

III one of the meadoirs sear (he lake axe thiee 

* 

large blocl^s of stone, doubtless the remains of a Ce\^ 
^Q monument : two of them are erect ; the other 
block lies on the ground, and is, apparently, only ^ 
part of what it original^ wa^^ The tod supposed to 
have been broken o^* exhibits the appeaiance of a 
recent fracture. 

The ground about the barracks and the lake ia 
good pasture land, and there are farms even on th^i 
verge of that desolated part of the country called 
JLes Quenoais. Approaching this desert vintaine, thl; 
soil becomes, by a very rapid d^radation, a mere as* 
semblage of sand hills, rising and sinking alternatelyi 
with scarcely a shadow of vegetation.* 

In this quarter of the island, and indeed the same 
may be said of other districts, they who make plea- 
surable excursions, find it difficult to procure refresh* 
ipent. A very few mean public houses are thinly 
scattered about; but even these solitary caravansa. 
|i^, like those in the eastern desserts, afford little en - 

^AeeSon.udl'jMtTiuTrr ^ 


teKabunent for iSQi^ /man or lioiie; .' Ga^^s cumati 
who, 

'' vrefy night umI mdnt^ . >; 
^' Wbidd see hia horses eat their com''! , 

» 
must have foregone the ^^ pleasure*' of hearing ^^ {he 

5^ grinding teeth", haid he visited the island. 

A good tourist is seldom veiy solicitous about him« 
self: he can, previously to setting out, fill a ]>ocker 
ivith sandwiches ; or, if not, he will be satisfied witb 
any fare during the day ; but as <^ a merciiTul man'ii^ 
^^ merciful to his beast," he must wish^to see his cat- 
tle well provided ; whereas a little musty or scentless 
tiay is frequently the utmost that can be procured ; 
tind even this sorry pittance is sometimes denied, as 
the author has at different tunes experienced. The 
fx^cupiers of country public houses are small farmers, 

« 

ft 

Who are employed about their grounds; and their 
wivesy.who remain at home, will not always take'thtt 

^ - * * • * 

trouble of carrying a lock of hay, or a small sheaf of 
oat straw, from the bam to tlie stable. In the vicinity^ 
of barracks, the inconveniences alluded to we, in som^ 
degree, removed ; but as the return of peacewill nc« 
cessarily vacate most of those military establishmentir^ 
the want of temporary accommodation will i^ain bci 
come very general. ^ 

St. Ouen's church is situated in a lonely part of 


die imridi, and* uppean as if sank info the eatt!i^>aii 
the principal entrance goes down twomspSyandtfai 
docHTcase is^ remarkably low. T&e only way of ac^ 
eoomiBg for so nnusual a okcttiMtance is, ^by suppo^ 
sing the ground abQut the church to have been laisedi^ 
The Bame winds that buried Les Quemais in sand 
may perhaps have beeta the cause.* The churcb 
haaa very low spire; but there is not any thing res* 
pecting the edifice worth particularizing ; and yet . 

*' Perhaps in this neglected spot is bid 
*' Some heart» once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
«' Hands, that the rod of evpire might have swayed^^ 
♦ ** Or waked to extacy the liring lyre/' 

<' But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
^' Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll % 
«* Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
*' And froze the.genial current of their soul.^ 

*• Par from the madding crowd's ignoble strifcj 
^ Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; . 
*^ Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 
** They kept the noiseless tenor of their way." 

GRAY. 

* The western coast of Lower Norman^ has, in many places, sand 
banks, particularly about Carteret, Those were doubtless raised, 
liko Lee QvenvaU, in consequence of an Ingulfment, the certainty df 
which they attest. 9ad they been the natnral consequence of strong 
westerly gales, whirling up, from time immemorial, volumes of sand, 
lliose baidis would, during the course of so many ages, have hecooM 
mountains ; whereas they are low, and baye aot perceptibly in* 
greased for many yean* 
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: iCdBtbniiig to fcdlow the sea line, we, on kavu^ 
Jbi ilorcO} tmyene a part €^X«9 Quwom that botf 
den oa tihe fihoie* That devoted part of the isbuid id 
■eariya mile in bieadth, and Mietcbot ialaad idKHifc 
two miles. 

Proceedbg stiH, id the flame stmtherly diiectton^' 
we aniye at a point, xkie to liis extiemily of whidi 
]» thai nigged mass of lofty rochs^ called Im Qnhu 
erci This broken pile checks the ttde, as it flowf 
southward from St. Ouen'sbaj^ and gives it anew 
direction. The natural course of the flood soon in* 
deed overcomes this partial obstrtiction ; but not 
without ndsing a considerable swell: from these cau- 
ses, and from contrary winds, vessels are frequently 
prevented from passing the dangerous point. 

W^ now once more turn eastward, and move 
along a portion of the southern coast. This comer 
oi Jersey is, like that in the N. W., a kind elf pe- 
ninsula, with a broad isthmus : both in form and si- 
tuation, they appear to resemble two natural re- 
doubts, flanking three sides of the island. 

The vintaine of La Moye^ which now becomes 
the object of cmr investigation, forms part of the 
parish of St , Brelade / and though it has but few im- 
posing features, yel it is interesting to the naturalist) 
to the geolojgist, and to'the antiquarian* 


'A 't^Qftl t^M drollrvii an elet«ted pft^^ 
auk t from that station, the iilands. 6t Ouem$eyj AU 
i^mejf^ Serofj^JeUidu^BJod Herm^ appeaf asifaa 
^e flame tine ; and^ when a silTeiy mbt softem tilflil 
harsh exterior, they compose a ][4easfaig chain to bind 
the marine horiaton. 

The general character of the soil on this coast k 
fandy^atid, apparently, rather infertile: being vei^ 
open, it is exposed to the westerly 'hurricanes, thaA 
frequently blow with great yiolence ; yet a little in^ 
land the country is well wooded^ and i^ppears to pns* 
sess gieat fecundity. < 

At a shoit dbtan<^ from the i%nalpost, the sett 
has ttndemHned the rocky ground, and scooped out 
a deep caveim,^ of rery difficult access by land^ 
though it is leit dry as th<^.tidegoes dowa# In oio 
place, the covering of this cave has fallen in, leaving 
% large aiid frightful chasm,* full a hundred fe^t in 
i^hy butr by which it .is impossiUe to de^eendi 
$hel%ht thusthrownio gives a4»iiqpdnr appeaianca 
16 the eav^rn. Vfikk the flood, the tide rises abpvtt 
iHt ^ of the entrance. Th» ^icmai^oa is litfU 
Imown, except ih its own ueighbouiiiiiBipd* 
' Near the signal station, and in several othto i^laoelj 
fttfC« W9&ij prbtubrauiices, sooe. ii^gk^ .othMf 

fieetlMviewB. 
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pwped with mote of the (same (Chariettfr^ rise 16^ 
llbove tiie sarface. . Il is not impiobaUe tlmt anocof 
theie may be the lemaans of Draidical stmctiues | 
bot as in geotsal thej appear like pjei^s of rock^ 
half buried ia the groimdy and as the rei^iective pro* 
prietors occasionally qaarry them for building, it is 
liow nearly impossible: to ascribe to them any other 
^n a natuml origin.* There is howerer in a fields 
about a quarter of a mile N« W. of the signal sta^ 
tion> and close to the garden of a farm house, a sin- 
f^ upright stcmey of luge grained sienite, about 
twelve feet in height, and fifteen in eircumferenoe 3 
Bear it »re several more stones, of the same quality 
and dimensions; some forming part of a wall, otheel 
lying flat : these Uocks may therefore be oonsideied 
as an artificial assemblage, andr may justly daim. n 
Celtic origin* 

On the high ground to the N; £. of these fifflgn 
ments, and on the hc^ex oiLei Qummisy, is anothea 
tall upright stbne^ very conqucuoudy situated. ;]l 
is pa|t oi a rock that xoseitboTe tihe surfece^ wd thaft 
1m been quarried away, so as to leave a laige and 
solitary rude piBar? possibly this may also b^ of 
Bruidical origin,, notwithstandipg it is an iid^gral 
^itt o£a»j:ocki«a wliiGitit app$w to be fhi^ed^ 
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round it are several flat masses' that seem to compos<t 
a kind of oval. 

In an enclosure, adjoining the signal station, ar^ 
three more stones that form a sort of triangle. They 
alfe about four feet in height : these, like the upright 
stones just described, are grouped with other blocks^* 
apparently half covered with the soil. 

From the apparent infecundity of this and the north- 
ern coast, which must necessarily evince a paucity 
of inhabitants, and from the circumscribed limits of 
the island itself, it seems very reasonable to infer, that 
there could not have been many Pagan temples ia \ 
Jersey^ notwithstanding the assertion of different au- 
thors on this subject, but who, in fact, have all 
copied from one and the same original. Doubtless 
several Celtic structures were erected in the ifeiland ; 
but probably not so many as some persons have sup- 
posed. It appears more rational to conclude that 
many of those equivocal assemblages, perhaps the 
greater number, are natural exuberances, partaking 
of the general rugged character of all the rocks ia 
Jersey / apd that they were thrown into their present 
problematical shapes by those convulsions that so evi- 
dently operated on the island. Could the sandy soil 
that has filled up the chasms, and, in different places^ 
foHned ft level surfiice over tiie shattered firame •f 
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Jersey y be removed^ the veil of obtcurity would be, 
lemoved likewise. Antiquarians however^ eager after . 
discoveries^ are apt to suffer enthusiasm to supersede 
^eir judgment^ or rather to prevent the operation of 
its discriminating power^ and thus to indulge ciedu* 
lity in forming hypothetical conjectures* 

Approaching St. Brelade^s church from La Mot/e^ . 
the road winds round denuded rocky cliffs, that 
mark the entrance of St. Brelade^s bay. That road 
or path is only a few feet in width, and runs along 
the edge of a precipice that is from forty to fifty feet . 
above the level of the water, while the cliffs tower, 
above : inland, however, is a sloping valley, the 
upper part of which displays several farms, very 
beautifully situated, and protected from the winds by , 
interposing and flourishing groves. 

St. Brelade's church, the most ancient in the island)* 
bears little resemblance to a parochial religious edi« 
fice.t It wa3 probably erected when either the in- 
habitants were much circumscribed in their means, or 
when the ^^ holy Yandab" that fleeced them to eniicli 
the Norman abbeys, opened a lingering and iq;»iing 
hand. Though there is reason to believe that all the. 
clfurches in Jersey affected the crucial form, yet io. 
this structure, the assimilation to its archetype is now 

• It wai OQoieQnUeA May S7th, A« D^ U lU f Sse tte nem, . 
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veiy indtstincU The whole building is smalt, very 
plain, both internally and externally : it has neiUief 
spire nor tower ; but over the nave it is ro<^ed like a 
house. There is indeed a round turret, that rises 
from the ground, but which is built in a nook, and 
ascends only to a small belfry. It has an altar at the 
eastern end, and likewise pQlars and communicating 
arches, similar to those in the other churches. 

The legendary tradition respecting this edifice is, 
tihat it was intended to be erected on the eastern side 
of the bay ; but that whenever any materials were 
collected for the purpose, on the proposed spot, fai- 
ries carried them away, together with the workmen's 
utensils, to the place where the church now stands x 
this being done repeatedly, the superstitious and ig- 
norant people, conceived, that it was a miraculous in« 
terposition, to point out the divinely selected site.* 
As Christian bigots, it would have been more natural 
to expect that an angel, or, at any rate, the tutelary 
saint, should have been employed on this momentous 
occasion. It is however conjectured, that the rector 
or priest, who had the spiritual superintendence of the 
parish, was, directly or indirectly, the invisible agent, 
who not finding the intended situation convenient to 

• The same traditionary stoiy Is told respectinji; some of the other 
dmrchcs. 


himself, employed penow ia his iateiest-toexeculQ 
^e supposed celestial mandateii 

However absurd the former of these traditions may 
|be^ the latter affords ai\othet circumstance in fitvour 
ef the author's opinion^ that the chapels 'were ecected 
brfbre the churches/ as it seems to prove that; 
the island was even then divided into parishes^ and o^ 
course had places for tKe celebration of divine service. 

In the cemetery pf St. Breladt's church, and with- 
in a few feet of it, stands one of the , ancient chappls^ 
to which we have just alluded, and of which so few 
now remain : it was called La chapelle, h picheur^p 
and its proximity to the church strongly proves its 
anterioiity.t 

This chapel is supposed to have taken its name 
from the number of fishermen residing ia the neigh-, 
bourhood, fish constituting the principal traffic of its 
inhabitants. The rectors, if then so called, of all the 
parishes in Jersey enjoyed at that time a tithe of 
fish : this is still their right ; but from the difficulties 
and altercations an enforcement woul(} occasion, it is 
no longer claimed. Another account of the chapd 
is, that it was frequently the resort of Norman fisher- 

* See Antiquities. 
*f Perhaps we should not err in ascribing the building of these eiBU 
pels, or at least of several, to S(, Samson^ Sh Magloire^^^ Praeteit* 
latus, in the sixth century. ^ 
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jnen^ whohadapriertiieridiiigQearUtoperfisrQiti^ 

ninisterial offioea ; one either selected b^ tbemfielres^ 

•r dAegaJboi from the see of Couianccs^ and wh^ 

jmight posnbly recdve his emoluments^ vrhoUy or 

. partljy in fish .caught by the strai^rs, or from tbo 

.produce of .what they sold to the natives in the tI* 

ucinity^ or bartered with them ; the former of these 

traditions seems to be the most protxtble account. 

The interiour of the chapel has been- ornamented 
Unth a variety of figures^ displaying different scenes 
from the New Testament. These figures are about 
Ibur feet in height, and painted in colours on the 
jl^lastered walls; bnt time, accident, and perhaps 
wantonness, have nearly efbced them. On the righi 
^ U still distinguishable an angel, having in one hand ft 
tcroll, on which ib an inscription in Gothic cbanu> 
iers. He holds this towards a female, whose hands 
•re uplifted in the attitude of praying : behind her, 
on a curvated pole, is a reading desk, with a book 
^pen, in which are some nearly illegible letters. We 
^may venture to suppose this to represent the annunci^- 
ation. On the left-hand wall is a man, crowned, 
with an antique sword in his right hand : from his 
mouth issues a scroll, on which is inscribed, |^0Q U 
ttf^^ His garments are of an olive colour, and over 
Ihem is a scarlet robe flowing to the ground. Oj^ 
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« lower part of the same wall is Jesns Christ, beai^- 
ing his cross, depicted with yeHowish hair, and his 
fasad sniToaDded'with a glorj. Over the entmnce, 
whidi is opposite to the west, h the figure of a 
nan, lobed, with a number of naked persona rounS 
liim; some at full length, others just emerging from 
Hit ground. This is doubtless a representation of the 
general resurrecticm. The figures of this composition 
are smaller than those on the side walls. All are to- 
lerabty well proportioned ; ' but, like many other an- 
cient religious portraits, there is little expression ih 
the features of those personages. The figures are 
mere sketches ; but the colours appear to be well pre- 
aenred. The chapel is now employed as an armory 
Tcft the parochial artillery, so that the whole of those 
antique designs cankiot be seen, unless wheil the gun's 

a 
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&C. are drawn out ; and even then, the greater paA 
f)f the figures being nearly effaced, it is difficult to 
identify the occurrences to which the paintings refer. 
Whether they may be coeval with the chapel itself 
or not, it appears evident that they existed before the 
thurch. Even supposing the chapel hot to have 
been immediately abandoned, after the more spacious 
jedffice was built, still it is very highly improbable, 
that pains should have been taken to decorate a phtcfe 
iof worship, that was become in a great decree uselesS| 
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apd especially when &e new structure was peimkl^ , 
to remain so unornamented. It is hanurdiog verj Uu 
Ue to assert, that itimust be at hsast a tbousaad jreais 
since the paintings were executed. 

, Si. Brelade*s bay* is asemicircular'bann, the le* 
gular contour of which is broken, on its eastern side^ 
by a projecting mass of Tocks^t and by which a se- 
coud curve is made, forming a smaller bay. The 
whole is bounded on the land side by h^^h rocky 
hills s those on the northern and eastern sides are full 
of vertical fissures, -with, occasionally, others that aro 
horizontal, so that they have something of a basahic 
appearance, though they are entirely composed of 
sienite, in a state of extreme dbiat^ration. These . 
hoary clifis are partially covered with fem^ goi^ 
and a scanty herbage. The beach of the larger bay 
is a fine whitkh sand, remarkably firm and smooth^ 
and the shore declines very gradually. Being com« 
pletely sheltered on three sides, this bay would maker 
aa excellent place for sea bathing. The analler inlet 
has also next the sea a beach of sand, but its exterior 
boundary is skirted with loosei pebbles. This diflfer* 
enoe, on the same beach, arises from the fdilowing* 
dttiae I the rocks on the western side are in general' 
compact, and very finely grained ; they are therefore 

• See tbe viewtt f flee the vtewt. 
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ei less ancient formation than those on the eastern 
slde^ the granulation of which is extremely coarse 
and ftifble. With a violent wind from the S. W«^ 
file waves bieak with great fory against the pile that 
sepatates tlbe two bays, detacher lumps of the 
mouldering rock, breaks them into smaller pieces, 
and by the force of continual attrition, rolls them into 
pebbles of various shapes and sizes. These rounded 
stones now form a kind of sea wall, and protect a 
sandy valley, into which probably the tide at one 
time flowed. The sandy part of the beach sparkles 
with minute specks of feldspar, from the pulverized 
rocks. The valley is a steril spot, scantily strewed 
over with meagre blades of grass ; yet a species of 
ground rose creeps over the sandy surface. The 
flower resembles that of the common dog rose, and is 
delightfully fragrant.* Over one of the clefb in the 
locks a huge fragment has fidlen, and formed a an- 
gular but ioaccessiblebridge. 
. On the eastern point of Si. Brelade\s bay the sie^ 
idte becomes again more finely grained and compact^ 
so as to admit of being quarried into large blocks* 
The acclivity of this point from the bay is too steq^ 
tp^be ascended on horsebackji- though^ more inland^ 

* The same odoriferons rose is foatid on the Qorthcrii part of k$ 
QuemoaU $ it leenif to affec^ a sandy iiifer(Ue miW 

f See the views. 
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there fe a iolemUe iwd wbidi crosBeB ^e cliff, ^ht 
amioenoesy in different parts of Si. Brdade's bay^ aie 
reined with ochres of varioos colonn^ generally of a 
leddbh hne. 

Windmg wi<h the coast^ from the eastern point, we 
atrrite at a small inlet, called Porielei :* in this cove 
fissB anock, on which is efected a low circular foit| 
having a piece of ordnance, turning on a swivel« 

Roonding this ciirve we reach NdrmcmA point, the 
HEstreinity of which drops sharply from a considenihle 
Beigfat, and terminates in a low rock, on which has 
lately been erected a marteUo tower. The sitoation is 
very judiciously diosen, as it guards the western en- 
trance of St. AubWs bay, and, at the same time, 
commands a range of coast towards Sf . BrdaiitU bay. 

On the heights above the point aro two assemblages 
tf veiy massive fragments, seemingly thrown upon 
each other in a confused manner : they may be class* 
ed with those problematical blocks, of a similar ap« 
liearanoe, that are seen in various parts of the island, 
and that become objects of antiquarian speculation, 
tteiely because Jersetf is Sujqposed to have abounded 
in relics of paganism. 

The vintaine of Nomnont c<Histitutes another part 
^ Sh Breladc's parish, Like the vintaine of Xn 

♦ See the Tiews. 
TT 


Moye^ it is « peninvt^bj bofii^Ad jby .l^jfli .ro^k/* 
cli% and separating Si* Br^lff^*^ bfiy, ftpfi»^«it:4rtK 

ru0ged esterior, and in some places pro(]i9iOfl MMUfi 
Ue crops' of oom» There fi^ina fcMMi to rbcff^e, 
tbaty under Joci^safed cidUvatJQB,: limml mgh%M 
gmiily amelioniAed, and ti^ mid^red mpf^f^i^liiciir 
Some pwte aiP mmbyt :^TW imjmrj 4Hgli^ Vf^V^ 
G6r^ «»^ fern p9nia)lj i^QF^i^jg^l^ pbGff^ TAf»c 
downs 4re diyided into s0piirato^Qf)cIpl|ur9Sy t>jF lan^ 
waHs formed of otfones, piled, i|p ^ritllPM^ vmitor, ofr 
ail J other cement* Sc^rc^lj ifii 9 tiee to b^ •(W* 
There, are. few hous^ in ttkis diiitrict until ive reph^ 
St. Aubin^s. 

The approach to this town i» aI<HW & xi^ iwA 
very pkasunt road, whicb^ a))piit hitlf .iKfty npithe 
clifti winds fjroin PoHelet 9ioxkg th^ su^iposiiyiies^Qf vtbi( 
shoile. TThi? seams erf* tlie rocks thcQUghout Jjipe Tipn 
taioe aJre varkwdy ipcMp^ ; so xm^ ^ ^ toj^ ¥1 
m^ phH»» ncsarJy verticali aid lo Rt)i|a|y as,jiip|||j(|F 
boriEffntal, < > 

Jo: the country, during the wi^fers^fWOy ^ if 
usual for female neighbours to a^fesobjeeyepgri^ffphif 
in a room, h|ing round wtlh .flow ers, &^* Th§rp^ by 
the. light o^ a jamp, tbey sit and kipU. IMripg. 4li 
tune^ some tell storiesj others sing, and thus amuse 
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Uiemsely^ a«d faegniM thfe pataiog Jiomfe. Tbey 
have nolanj fttfei batroand the apaitmenl b strew* 
cd aqiaaflJlily^Bkraw, on whicb they sit, and are that 
kept variD. They pay in turn for the oil^ or aie 
lated Respectively at a certain sum per head. Men 
occasioaBlly. fteqitemt these nocturnal assemblies^ 
The meeting is catldd La VeUle^ which is a corlrup- 
Hon of L€ FeUUe* Thi» mode of passing: the long 
iriatry evenings is similar to that of a privjetle faftiily^ 
QietttioBed ' by the ill^pfated Mungo Park, in his liist 
ezpediti0ii to the inteciour of Africa* 

Si. AubWi^ is a small town, utuated under the 
long and soaicely undulating range of clifis, that se* 
parate its bay from that of SL Brelade. It consista 
^riooipidly of one street, and though nd possessing 
all tbeliustle of S^, MeUet^s, it shades some portion 
of the foreign trade. It is well shelteited from the 
winds tHat^mtf mott faefatoit in. the island, and com* 
maadaarfiiie andinierpslSog view of ihe bay, on the. 
bonier af iHii4;b it is buitt, 

St. AnbU^ constftutea part of St. Brigade's pa. 
rish 4 : bM being very 'distant ffom the churchy a neat 
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cjiapst' has > been tiected fty privatte subscriptions* 
That part of Ae bay on the ed^ of wbich this town^ 
is placed, bears the name of the Great road: new the 
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mouth it lias alwayi a depth of water for fngales } 
though from being exposed to southerij winds, diey 
sddom remain there daring the winter : whm gales 
from that quarter arise they occasion a heavy swell. 
The bay is landlocked on every ether side. It con^ 
Udns a dangerous sunken rock, which was little no^ 
ticed| until a frigate named the Diamond struck on 
it: from this e?ent it has since been called die Dia* 
mond rock. 

Near Si. Aubin^fy a fort,* motintfaig folirteea gnns^ 
has been erected on a rock, which, thongh dry at* 
low water, becomes an islet as the tide rises. From 
the fort a strong pier projects, within which there is^ 
atriiew and full moon, a depth of thirty fiset; but 
this is uMU^ly a tide harbour. It was buiH. between 
the years 1679 and 1099. That at Si. HeUer's was 
bq^un immediately afterwords* 

The road from Si. AubkC^ to Si. ITefier!! , ovef 
Ae^sandy when the tide permits, is veiy phsasant: a 
new one has been lately c<mstnicted, which is much, 
moie elevated ; .but the prospect from neithi»r.of them 
is gseatly divemfied* Instead therefore of letumiiv 
at once, to the goal from whence one taur.JcomAiwoed^.. 
we will bend to the hft, and pume > an iidairil 
conxse. 

^flsille^eiNi, 


Abaat two miles brlng» us to S/« Peitr^i chureh ;* 
whicfa, like all the other eharches in Jersej/^ has un« 
d^gone several ulterations, and received several addU 
tions. Enlargements in all these religious edtfioes^ 
are irrefragable proofs that, when they were erected| 
the island was far less populous than in after age8« 
They afford ako strong etidenoe in fiivour of the an* 
lerioritj of the chapels. 

The spire of S^* Peier's church is the highest In 
Jersey : it was, many years since, injured by light* 
ning, but has been repaired* On one of the buttres* 
ses at the west end are engraved several blacksmiths* 
implements, respecting which singular tablet no in« 
fimnatson can be procured. If a conjecture might be 
hazarded, it was placed there by some pions smith, 
who wished to perpetuate either his piety or ingenuity, 

I 

About, a mile to the southward of the church, and 
almost on the verge of Les Quemxiis^ have recently 
been erected several large and handsome stone buQd* 
ingsfor barracks : the intention is to abandon several 
of the smaUer depots round thecoast^t and to make 
tib^new. estaUiAment a central one. The aputments 
£k the. oommifisiooed officers, the non-commissioned 

* See ihfi vievn. 

f^lnee the* peace, this has been carried into <aMCS tl sP» and the 
jmariato ha? e hccn sold, (Septsnber, 1815.) 
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dBoen, and tfie privates^ ave all detachedfrdte eaieh 
other. The situation u elevated ; and an extensive 
kvel parade affords space for eveiy erolatioa t when 
completed'^ it will contain a thouMid men. 

St* Peler^s valley, which is not for from the 
church of the same name, is highlj picttiiresqae. On 
one side runs a narrow road,* at the ibot of a rock/ 
range, considerably elevated and sparii^I j supplied 
i^ith verdure/ Theothersideofthevidley is bound* 
ed by lofty hilk completely clothed with '• wood» 
These eminences, as the valley beHds, pieseni MA 
6ttt well-covered projections* The flat part of the 
valley is divided into meadows, and is marshy ; a dc^ 
feet that undoubtedly might be remedied, as there ie 
a sufficient though gradual descent towards* the sea: 
in proof of this, at a mill in the valley , fhestreanl^^ 
a rivulet turns a wheel of considerable tnagihitude«^' 

We must now explore a cross countfy wsiy, along 
narrow and intricate roads, to JSfs Xcnrr^^ceVehlHPob^ 
a structure which, perhaps more than any <^her lefi* 
gious edifice in^/er^fy, shows how Utile attention was 
paid in altering it to preserve a coi^rmity wiA iVi' 
otiginalplan. Internally this chureb now ]^esents#*> 
heterogeneous mixture, of pointed and circular arch* 
es^ of ^simptoaad Qrmwsaii^r^^^*, Tl^-^^^ 

* Now wideniDg* 
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Hff nAaw8 arelif ht^ ff$d weie farmerljr embellished wid^ 
puiated glaes: much of thj» has t)een brokeiii and 
^.ffafsUired places -Tppaifed a| ran4<M« It baa neu 
ttier sleeple m» tPWI^> iboMgb it undoiibtedly bad ei^i 
tber the one or the other ; nor respecting this cian thc( 
oUesV i^lialiitantt fnmiA .4be slightest infoKm^tipiu 
. JRra* iSf • X«vrmc«7i <^«Qh we pass on^ throqgk 
atoootmiMlioii of 4evi0iis 'm^'s^ to thM: d^ionted In 
St. ItotioiJuthe N.i E/eomer of ^e idlpd*: Thii 
•difite>lm»<xi9aod]r^ iMoy T^y latge aiid proBofr 
fetQt',ttii«MMe(^: OD one ^ these is an ancient piece oC 
Mtl^nrei lespe^hig jwbi^ notbing^ beyond conjees 
Mre.cMi he obtain^. Jt seems to comprise two 
keyfb v$iqpporli9g a kind of shield^ in which is a frt 
gM^fiVjfpf^ntty liwg inia the air: it dieiefore is 

* Stt AltTlQVITIBS. 

r • 

f We hSve Mrrtidymentioiied the numeroiu lostances of loUf^vify 
t^thiimsfi many h^ftia tii«ir fltrnllies, wad ci«^ a .cbiisid^r«4k. dew 
free of. persoaal strength, at a very advanced age. We aie apt to 
View old people witli compAeslon, as sbfffriiig iiader great debility, 
aolli of -body .aqd mibd ; hnt uti^re tlie latter icmaimisoiiad, wo.aii^ 
reminded of the following exquisitely beautiful lioes of Waller. 
%Ucli alone are s'uiBcient to immartaTize his name : ' 

• ** Tbe aoiU's dark eoTtage, battered and decayed, 
*' Lets io new light through chinks that time has made* . 
** Stronger by weakness, wiser we become, 

' ^^^As we draw near io our eternal home. 
*' Quitting the old, at once both worlds they-Tiew 
** Wiio stand upon tbe threshold of the new.? 
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ptdbMy a nunliitDental tabfet, tiaovgii snppcMwd to 
be an annorial bearing, beloo^'ng to the aodeBt poa» 
aesflon of the lief of Rosd. The scidptoied tablet 
appean to be coeval with the'bntticifc <» wbidi ft is 
ragraved. 

The chnrch was conseciisled Jannaiy 4, A. .D« 
1116, and ia therefor one oiTtha niofi ancient In Jw^ 
$^» Anna dU not apfiear on sepvAchral mottiuneots 
prior to Ooee dated A. IX. Il44y in tbeT'^iple 
ohnr^ in London; and Oaaklan says, that tkeHanh 
ditary nseof arms was not esldblidied tffi Aetiine of 
^enrjr the third, who hegm to idga A; D. ISIG.^ 
Qriginalljr none bnt the nobility possessed the right 
of bearing arms ; and as all the baronial privil^gerf 
were tenadously kept from infraction, it is not likd!|| 
that the seigneur of a fief, in an inconsiderable island, 
should possess what was esteemed to be so gmX fn 
honour. £ven snpposing the engraTing in qnestioil 
U3i b^ aims respecting the fief, yet we believe {{i^t sucl( 
bearings, termed^^ arras of succession'^ didAOlap^ 
pear much before the fourteenth century. It mu|| 
however be admitted, that the tablet is placed on the 
buttress of an aisle that has been added to the ordinal 
one : it may therefore not be ^ ancient |>y- several 
centuries : it is much corroded* 

Tuipiag towards St. JS^Uer\ we wrivo at -ta 
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BotigueMe^* a singular structure, erected on a high 
attifichd mount, about a mile inland from the village 
of Gorey. The traditionary origin of this former 
chapel, though throwded in the legendary mytholo- 
gy, contained in Le livre noir de Coutancesy is per« 
haps not fikogether diTested of truth. The account 
we have is, that this part of the island was infested by 
a monstrous serpent or dragon, the ravages of which 
desolated the country .t Fired with an ardent desire 
to destroy the dreadful hydra, a Norman Hercules, 
named Oe Hamhie,. or De Hambye, undertook the 
adventurous enterprise, and was successful : but in 
the terriUe conflict, this hei'CMC nobleman was appa* 
lentty suflbcated by the pestilential breath of the dy« 
inig monster. De Hambie was attended in this expe* 
dition 1^ a supposed trusty domestic, who, percei- 
ving his master^ begin to revive, a|»5assinated him. 
Returning to Nafmandj^i with the tragical a< count, 
that bis lord did not long survive the encounter, he 
presented to the disconsolate' widow a letter, which 
he said was written by De Hambie just before his 
death, and which contained an (earnest request that 
U» lady would lecompense the fiiithful servant by thp 

• See the Yiews* 
. 4 ProbaMy aplmtical ]»araiMler» who midei in j^rp^^asd iafts^ 
M Ibe Nomuui coast* 


1^ of her hand. The aftifice prevailed, and the 
*< mournm^ bride*' was united, at the sacied altai^, td 
the murderer of her deceased husband : but on iht 
▼ciy day to which this vile miscreant was thus con^ 
gratjilating hnnself on the success of his viOatiy, he 
was suddenly seized with a delirtons i>aroX78m, dis* 
dosed the horrid truth, and on recoverii^, was tried 
en his own confession, and publickly executed. 

De Ramble's widow, as well to testify her grateful 
l)iaiikigiving to Heaten for this- miraculous deliver- 
ance, as to establish a lasting memorial of conjugd 
Section towards her murdered lord, caused a large 
and high niound of earth to be raised on the spot 
where De Hambie was buried; on the sumanit of 
which mount At built a chapel, with so lofty a toweif 
as to he visible from her own-mansioe fit QnHance. 

Another account varies f)-om the foregoing, and 
states, that J)e Hambie liUed the serpent,' and eat off 
his head: that leposipg himself after the cmnbat his 
•ervapt assassinated him while. he slept:* that thil tn&l 
terous faomicidei returning <to Gntiance^ pcMaaded htt 
mistreis 4hat De Hambib fell in the eneountpi, and 
that he himself^ to avenge his mailei!, desttoyed' fii 
Bionsler : that havimr married Ithe widow, he was 
tormeated.by terrifying dreams} so that becom^ 
auspectedi he was arrested, and confeaKd the muider. 


Thfit the iady of De Hambie Taised the mount only ; 
md that) 10 after tim^^ a chapel was erected <m ill 

^ Maboq, d^aa of Jer^y, fr^ra A. D. 1519 toJM% 
ifi, H|i4 to have eolarged^ the buQdiog^ made sevseid 
'^tmiiimmf and to hare pretei^ded that miii9yple» wei» 
^rmv^Elit 4h0fe%(lhe Yiieiiii Mary^ Kp is ipiforted 
Aorjiafedone so, with a Tkw of imposiDj; on th? cra^ 
^ity of^hoie Ghfistimit nho might yiait the clwipd^ 
Md pMmftofimbgs; aid 4haty |bef(»e hw decease 
life qwde alii>iia)iOR of lhe.fi^A|te, for the pabUc cele^ 
Immion of nb^* 

The mount is bordered m^ n fhmbbeiy^ ain} 
stands in a neglected pleasure ground. It is the 
property of H. S. H. the duke of Bouillon^/who, 

until lately, made it a banquet^house. The building 

' ' • ■ "^ . , ■ , 

is how in rather an unsafe state. The greater (^rt of 

Jeney may be seien from- the tower. A signal post « 

IS erected on the mount, as, notwithstanding ilK inland 

litaatioo, it serves as a communicating mediuin. 

* ' Passfaig from JLn Homgue^bk^ through a variety 

of narrow roads*, biordered with high pollards^, whose 

bteirhanging branehes cast an embrowning shades and 

.^ose trunks are encircled with ivy, and other para« 


, • MiUjr mte it is certain thM La Hougne^bU it not one of the an- 
cient chapels. 
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shicdl plants, we arrire at the fief of Dietamenij^ 
'Tte dpening to its fbrnier mansion, wbich no imger 
exists, is through a spacious gateway, with two side 
ibotway s^ ail piere^g a tolerablj high waU. These 
€iilraiice^ display a Vista, through a long and loflj 
av^ue of beech trees) the interlacing 'braiicheB of 
^filcfli ibspire the idea of an aisle m ian old catbedn^ 
;&nd ir^diiy induce tlie bdtiirflhat suirti un atenve was 
ibd pr6toty{^ of the poiMed Gothic aTch> It maj 
be (txntkdered as a Wvf f ol? IftthiaiidaiMi, tlMMghtheie 
is 'n tniii&tUre bf it in Oe foad from La Jffaugue, the 
late summer resid^ce of General Don, to the^nsaaor 


• Sec tl^ Tiesu. 

"f ^* tTc went,»' (at Rowtta in Egypt,) *^'to see a boilding of very 
V ^Mttt, kltlMiigh of unluiowDf'ttitiqility, lutd at a usufebouae liir 
*\ ki^ping stores. It has a yaitltied, atone roof, with the remarkable 
4* appebraoce of pointed arches, resulting from the intersection of 
** p^M ferBBchin. 'Xhe tranlu bf 43ie. trees, whence .;tiicse lamifioik 
'Mions proceed, beautifully sculptured^ are represented .as stationed 
*'* in the four comers, and by tlie udes of the vaulted chamber." 

.:V Dr. £. D; ObASw'i TftATSi«. 

<^ lUt siici^t Gtfftlt .ntBd^ to wDrtblp tile DcttT: i" grovea and 

" woods ^ and, perhaps, sometimes in those immense caverns, which 
** are occasionally formed by nature amoiig the^oeks. When, In the 
'* |iro|r^<is:bf fluittsistkoo, tibey left Hidr Wfi^odf ^anjl cav 6Sft(fV»d b^pa 
*' to erect artificial churches, the^ imitated in stone, the shade, rainifl* 
''cations and solemnity of their woods, grortfand caves. ' TIte 
•« doors^ or arches, which led to their places of worship, they decora- 
^* ted with a profusion of folia|;e and tendrils; 'whicli, wltHi ft ftork of 


Returning to Si. HeUer^s^ we concUide cmr Untf^ 
ttfker passing SL Samour*s church.* Tbu, like tbd 
other religious edifices, has been greatly enlaigedp 
tiitd has experienced various alterations^ and at ^U^ 
fa^nt times* The origmal windows are nanower, Jul 
proportion to fheir height, than those of any otheir 
church in the ishindi At the eastern* end of its least 
wcient aisle is a neat altar, railed in. The window 
above it contains some painted ^glaiss, probably thi 
ihattered icmaias of a vqgtito AeAg^. This. church 
has a square tower, like that at 5^ Hdkr's^ with a 
projection for a staircase. The comers of the tower 
we of Moni^Mado slonet the otber parts are com* 
posed of fragments, difiering in size, but laid in regu* 
lar courses. Close to the largest southern projection^ 
which doubtless formed one wing of the original ^ 

** xM'gligeDt wildnefls, spread OTer the way. ^— This was either tntend- 
*< ed to ivprneot the eotraace to a cavern, about which an scattered 
*' a profasion of shrnbs, Tines and wild flowers i orihe opening into 
** m wood^formed by tht opposite trees^ intertwining with each other. ^ 

" The great west entrance into Litchfield cathedral is remarkably 
** beautifol < in the middle arista the tmnk of a tree, exacUy delinea* 
<* ted I and which, by an expansion of its branches, on each side, 
*^ tornto a passage through two arches i — whence the whole avenue of 
*' columns, with their spreading ramifications towards each other, 
** and along the roof, forms a perspective, which stays attention by 

^* its grandeur and Ks beauty." 

Fjellowss.' 

• Seetbeyiews, 


fin»f Uenao anqieiit ^ rtMe, <m which is sculptmed 
a human efligyy nearly of the ptx^ier.4{^: bat ibi&t^ 
gure is ahiyiBt effiioed. The <:eni>ete.rj is surrouriiod 
vith oaks a^ yarioas other treeS|.tb4ti greatly efxMr 
Ifeb the spot. The qhiirch. Ijieing ercq^ pa T^ry de* 
yated gronndi it . commaiids a d^liig^(iiil proipQci^ 
and its tower fonps a beautiful ofegeet, mh^n *vie]iie4 
fioln several diatJ^t ipoiqts. The <K>iiiAry niiiil4 tf 
ticbly variega^ i ibr ia tbe vi(?iaity we scsa 

^ ^* Tbe theltcwl eDte» the ^uhilwitad fana, 
'* The pever-failii^ brook^.tbe busy mill/' 

erownedwfth 

^ The decent church that'' tops ** the iieigliboiiriDg'MB^. 

,** Tbe waters bursting from thpir slimy Ij^d, 
^* Briog health and melody to every vale.; 
^* And from the breezy main, and mountain's head, 
^ Ceres and Flora, to the sunny dale. » 

^ To faiL their glowing cbarmsp ^ iufite the Holteriog 
gale^ 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Page 2, tine 9. 

Referring to opinion. Mr. Berry, ijD his History of 
Guernsey, says, that the ancient name of Jersey was jBor- 
Ma, and that of Guernsey, Cxsarea, 

Page 29, line 10. 

Referring to St. Helieb's. This very summer, (July^ 
1815) in consequence of a' long drought, the water miU$ 
had not a sufficient supply of that element to be kept 
constantly at work. Many families in town were there^ 
fore, more than once, obliged to substitute biscuit for 
bread, until relieved by the vessels from Southampton. 

Page 43, line 6* 
Referring ta trot'c; The sort preferred is tke quercm 


Page 43, line 20. 

To follow after " ^ect." Vraicking is, too fre* 
duently, a dangerous employment. Fatal accidents hap* 
pen, almost every season. The boats go occasionally to 
a considerable distance from the shore, and return 
deeply laden. A sudden squall rises : the currents ar<» 
rapid : and the unwieldy bark is either overset, whelmed 
beneath the surge, or wrecked oil some sunken rock* 


Page 65, line 6. 

Referring ti> arch . St Simpson's cburch at Guemug 
was GODsecrated within a few days of St. Brelade's 
church at Jersey. It has pointed Gothic windows, and 
the entrance is through a similar Gothic archway. 

fage 66, second note* 

After weight add. The ancient cathedral there, dedi* 
cated to St. Peter, is also said to have pointed arches : 
the present cathedral is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and is not so ancient as the other. 

Page 66, line 29. 

At the end ojthe last note hnt one, after district, add: 
In another place he says : " The advocates for the early 
" origin of the pointed style will have cause enough for 
« triumph, in the Cyclofdan gallery at Tybyns", (itt 
the Peloponnesus) ** exhibiting*^ ** lancet arches, almost 
*< as antient as the time of Abraham." (Part 2, Sect. 2.) 

Page 68, last line of note* 
After Christian faith add. Whosoever views the ave* 
nue at Dielament,* in Jersey, mast instantly be impress* 
cSd with the idea of a Gothic aisle; and as the intersec- 
tion of circular arches gives the exact shape of ox-eye 
arches, one of these two forms seems more likely than 
any other to have been the prototype of the pointed 
Qothic arch. 

- Whether, however, the pointed arch originated |n two 
atones, inclined towards each other, and thus, by a 
pmnted apex, exhibiting a specimen of the lancet ^rcfa^ 
like the entrance into the largest pyramid of Pjiza^— in 

* See the viewst 
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the hemispheriGal mound, as supposed by i)ri Clarke^-^ 
(See his travels, part 2, sect. 2,) in interlaced avenues of 
trees,-*in intersected circular arches,— or in any othet 
simple or combined form, is itnmateVial to our present 
purpose : live have only been solicitous ta -^o.w that 
the pointed Gothic arch was well known jo Jer^y^ at a 
much earlier period than is generally assigned to the 
appearance of that style in Europe; and thereby to 
prove the high antiquity of the Jersey chapels* 

Page 73« Une 11. 

Note tefefrifig to inheritances, A large temporary 
accession was made to both the external aod internal 
trade of Jersey, during the late war} but this arose 
from adventitious circumstances, and cannot be consi- 
dered as a regular commerce. 

Page Ibf fine O^ 

Note referrifig to England. Levies are however 
sometimes made, for jthe purpose of defraying any es^^ 
traordinary expense?* ^ 

* Page 92. 

Add to the first note. The number of those notes is 
again increasing, and doubtless will continue to increase, 
unless checked by stricter regulations. (Noy. 181&.) 

Page 1(^, lineup 

' Note. After Sunday add, Thjs does nbt indeed ac- 
cord with the preceding account of its being consecra- 
tied to Ceres. 

Page 107» last Une* 
Afier other add, stiU^ however^ politeness tvill be 

'• ■ - 4 .Ail A. 
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finmd to exist in Jersey, as weU as elsewhere, and per* 
baps in as great a degree. 

Pi^e US, iine 16. 

Note referring U eaniempMian. It is now erecting. 
(October, 181^.) 

Page 127, Kne 9. 

Note re/erring to caught* In ancient times, *' the 
** fish taken by, the fishermen of the islands, supplied. 
'* the greatest part of the convents and considerable re- 
*' ligions houses along the coast of N&rmandjf and Brit^ 
^ tmnf. The petty harbour dues then formed one third 
** of the revenue of the crown.'^ 

Berry^e Hiitory of Guemetjfm 


Page 139, line 11. 

Note referring to Cromkeh, This does not appear to 
»liave been always the case; witness Stonekenge, the 
RoUe-rich stones in OapfordsMre, a circle near Biaean^ 
womne in Cornwall ; together with circular assemblages 
of stones in different places in the same county, and in 
ether parts of JSiigland. 

Page lei, tine 9» 

Nbte referring to inefficient. The charity schools,' 
formerly established at Si. HeUer^$, declined, from non- 
attendance on the part ct the subscnbers; and should t 
aimilar relaaation in active personal ezertioiis like 
place, it must produce the same paralyaing effect on thf 
present highly laudaUe thGU|^ incomplete institution* 

PagotM. 
Note referring to tie eni pj the eecand fwagrofK 
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have been 'found in Jerte^, o( alniost all the Ro- 
man emperors, from Julias to Constantine, and even a 
Ifjir of the lower empire, down to Theodosius. Several 
very ancient Roman Consular coins have also been ob« 
tiined; such as the Denarius, As, Quadrans, Sextans, 
^: of the Imperial description, those most frequently 
discovered are of Claudius, Tn^^, and Gordian. 

Page 199, Ui^ A. 

^ Note referring to inkMtanti. It must not however 
be concealed, that though the major part of the island- 
ers remained firm in their attachment to the royal (k* 
mily, -some did not : this is evident from a proclamation, 
issued by the king, in the year 1643, offering, with a 
few exceptions, a general pardon to the inhabitants. 

Page 216, Une 11. 

After '* lead them *' add as a note. On Saturday 
evening, March 23, 1810, the following melancholy acci- 
dent happened. The Balance, a French transport^ 
bound from Hmre de Grace to the port of St, Malo^ 
struck on a part of Leg Dironillea, and soon filled. In 
the course of the night, the flood tide rose ten feet 
above the deck of the vessel. There were on board 
about 110 persons, nen, women, and children, the fiur 
greater number being passengers, who were to have pro- 
ceeded from St. Mdoj tp the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelgin, near^ Newfoundland. Of those unfortunate 
people, nearly 40 perished before assistance could be 
procured; though, when the sad event was known^ 
several boats went off to their relief. The survivors 
Were lodged in Rosel barracks, and in the neighbouring 
houses, aftd. the most Wmane and assiduous attentiona 
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exerted, as well by the inhabitanbi of the vicinity, as by 
a detachment of the 8th Royal Veteran Battalion, sta- 
tioned at the barracks, the latter of whom gave up'their 
messes, clothes^ and beds, to the suflKsring strangers. . 

The ino^t prompt and effectual measures were adopts 
ed by Sir Hilgrove Turner, the Lieutenant GoTcrndr, 
for victOBtling them, and they received eontributidna of 
clothes and money from various parts of the island. 
fhey^,}ftft Jersey.,, deeply, affected with the benevolence 
tjiey h^d experienced;; aqd the Sous-Hefpt of St, MalQ. 
AVTotc x^Jetter of thanks tp thj^ Lieutenant Governor; at 
the same time requesting ;him to express the same grate- 
^1 sec^imeBt» to th^ iphabitants. 

Deplorable a$ the eyent'Undojubtedly was^ it served to 
characterize the sympathy of the islanders, while the 
French magistrate's grateful' acknowledgements were 
highly hon^nfable to that nation* \ 

If such mutual cordTality on ill occauooa subsisted 
between neighbouring states,' this earth, Aotwithstandii^ 
all its phVsieal calamities, would beoom^ a terrestrial 
paradise, instead of being, as it do w is^ an immense 
slaughter house, whetein rational 9nd aoooantable beings 
are accustomed to destroy one.andliian: often, as a bfe 
historian* expressed himself, ^^to. satisFjr the ' empty 
^ ambition of the weakest, or the yirprst of n^mkiiid"!!! 

page %Vf^Hiuiti. ■' ' '•' ' 

jyp^^ r/f erring to fitrish, ■, The last-mentioned range 
of barracks^ having Ijeen })uilt with h view of forming a 
point of concentration for troops of the )ine, several 
temporary edi(ices> formerly occupied hy the nMlitarVi 
fiaye Just be^n demolished. (June, 1815^* , 

• goldsmith. 
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<Sinie this work has hen m the press,' the auiharkasr 
been favoured sritk H^fiMamngtxiraeisfrsm tie M.lS^ 
in the BritM Museum, already noticed. 

" If (Jersof) *May heretofore about a hundred .jpeart 
^ since almdit dpen, with fewe ioclosures in it^ and very 
" fewe orchards. The ordinary drink of those times 
" being not as at pnt* tydar, but a kind of meade made 
ff of hony as y'principall ingredient of two sorts; the 
^' pQe qtUjcd vittoe, soe strong that it made men drunl^ 
*f as cydar doth now> from whence there, is still a proverb 
'' used among the people Fous e$tes envittoitor one who 
** knows not what he doth, y* other sort was called bps- 
*' chet." 

The M. S. speaks of ^' that kind of sheep whereof the 
'' females had most times foure homes, and the rams oft 
times six, that is three of each side whereof two made 
a circle towards the nose, two others another circle 
** backwards towards the ears, and two stood upright be" 
** tweene them, w hich kind was of small size and is all- 
*' most abolished by the substitution of a larger kind 
'* like those in Salisbury plaine/' 

Speaking of fish, tJie M. S. says, ** You may guess at 
^< the q^ that is or may be taken by what happened 
** when Otto de Grandison was governor of these isles 
*' he forced an impost ouly upon the congers that were 
^* salted for transportation & y* s* impost amount' to 
400 livres Toumois in 1 year for both islands, and yet 
it was but one denier per conger above lOlb weight.'' 
The Popuilayes are, in the M. S., called Roquelayes, 
an appellation that bears some affinity to the nature of 

• present. 
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^nt ma^namta^, whitk are mmipomi of Mb$ 
aid IhigiKati mt rack, 00 as in Freath, tvjiK. 

Page »^ line "9. 

" Vfke nfert^i^ thfishtry. Duriag Hit \tat ^r, more 
^n ^(D f essels fr6m l£bglaD<( foYldwed ithrs trafffic, «lid 
a still greater tiumber a)r^ expected in the ctmrse af Ae 
present season, 'tb eon9e(}uence 6f so l^ge an increase^ 
it i^in contemi^iirfion to erect a eammodimis pier. 
That protection agaitt^ storms, vhieb is wt^ «at)ed a 
liarbottr,' scarcely merits the nam« of a bre«li.wtfter« 
CM^ lia?e 1>eea wre^iked vvithiii it. (April ttli&) 


^ 
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TABLE OF MILES; 

Giving the true distances from the Royal statue, in 
St. Helier'M Square, to different places in the island 
of Jeri^j from correct measurements made by authority* 


To St. Clement's church 

Miles Far. 
: 2 4 

Yards 
66 

Orouviile barracks by ditto 

4 



§0 

Grouville church • • , 

2 

6 

66 

Grouviile barracks • 

3 

3 

132 

Gorey . ... 
Mont-Orgueil ca^le • < 
St. Saviour's church . 

4 
4 
1 


6 
2 


38 

St. Martin's church 

3 

« 

ee 

Rose! barracks • 

5 

6 



Trinity church • • 
Boulay bay • • 
St. Peter's church 

3 

4 
4 

6 
6 
6 





• 

St. Ouen's church 

6 

2 

8 

St. Lawrence's church 

3 

2 



St* John's church . . 

6 

5 

66 

St. Mary's church • 
St. Brelade's church • 

5 

6 

6 
4 




St. Aubin's pkr • 

8 

a 

182 



8«iithaBiptoa : printed ly V, Baker. 
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(From tbe Jersey Tima,) 
The election of a Jadge to the seat on the bSnch of tho 
Boral Courtj T&cant by the death of the Ute Mr. Le Kaistre, 
of 8t. Ouen, tpok place on Tuesday. Oontrary to the expec- 
tation of maoyy the poO at the close of the day slewed a 
minority of 22d in &Toiir of Mr. Arthur, the ** Rose" can- 
didate. It had been fcdly anticipated that Mr. Mall'et, tho 
^* LanxeF' candidate, wooid haTe carried the day, if not by a 
large, at least bt a decent mi^oritsr ; and it is said that if tho 
opposite party had adhered to the same rigid principle o£ 
honpur, in procuring Totes, as that which characterised 
the canYasB of the "Laurel" party, such would ineritably have 
been the case. ^ 

For seTeral days preceding the election the greatest 
interest prevailed with respect to the contest, the approach-^ 
log struggle inrolThiir, besides immediate, prospective results 
of considerable importance. The number oi jurats is 12, 
and they are elected for life. According to the most 
ancient authors, the duties of a judge are to enfbrce on 
all persons a general obedience to the laws. They possess 
not enly the most complete superior power, but also 
the widest range of inferior authority. On the death of % 
jurat the Royal Court issues out an act or writ of election, 
fixing the day, which in former times was always a Sunday, 
and appointing one of their own body to collect in eyery 
parish the suffrages of the people. This writ, till withia 
the period alluded to, was always delivered to the minister, 
who, after divine service, read it from the pulpit, and briefly 
recommended to the people some one, who, for hisknowle^^ 
and abilities, might be supposed well qualified for <^e situ* 
atioa. The people gBve the*r votes one by one, as they 
went out of the church door, and he who had the ma« 
•jjority throughout the island was declared duly elected* 
: The profanation of the riots, however, which often oc- 
cur^ao at these contested elections, had at length be* 
com0 so serious a grievance that complaints were con* 
tinually arising. The practice also, in effect, deprivod 
many persons of their vote, through the religious scru* 
pies which they happened to entertam, and which i>r«* 
vented them fr6m voting on Sunday. The evU beiii^ 
r^resented to His Majesty. William IV., in Council, these 
Sunday-elections were finidly abolished by an order in Coun* 
cil in 1833, and Tuesday was then substituted ; whieh is now 
the day on which all elections take place. 

From the earliest dawn on Tuesday morning, the whole 
town seemed to be astir. Banners and Hags wav^from every 
window,andhere and there on almost every wall were written 
the words " Kire Arthur" or *' Vive Mallet," aocor<Ung to the 
political predilectionsof the writer. Bands of mudc were heard 
m every quarter, and the thousands of people who were 
abroad evinced the general interest entertamea. A separate 
poll was talcen in every parish, each being presided over by 
one of the judges of the KOyal Court . The aggrcgateipibll from 
all the parishes was published as near as possible every two ; 
hours. As the day suivanced, the result became every hour ' 
more and more evident, and the adherents of the *' Laurel," 
and those of the " Rose** parties seemed ready to dispute 
with their fists the triamph of tlialr respective sentiments. 
The *' Rose" party, the political sentiments of which so far as 
profession goes may be in some respect compared to those 
of the Radicals of Ureat Britain, embrace undoubtedly the 
larger portion of native inhabitants. Thej' style themselves 
amis du peuj^Cy though the question may be fairly asked, 
whether tbeir acts are always in strict accordance with this 
self complacent designation. They profess ardent devo* 
tion for the soil wnich cave them birth, and a strong 
feeling of veneration for the institutions by which it is 
goveraed. They regard Britain in the light of a country 
continually solicitous ta wrest from them that freedom from 
taxation and other immunities which their ancient loyalty to 
England first procured, and their continued alle^noe 
served to perpetuate. Pure, therefore, as may M the 
abstract pa&iotism of their character, it is not to be denied ' 
that the very purity of the sentiment not unfrequehtly be^ i 
trays them into acts by no means worthy of 'lArhat is ' 
generally understood by the name of patriotism. IniBtead of 
regarding an Englishman in the light of a* fellow member , 
with themselves of the same general empire, and as there- 
fore possessing an e^ual right with themselves tojgive expres- i 
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I lion to whatever opinion he maj entertain with respect to tfie 
institutions of any portion of Her Majesty^s dominions ia 
which he may happen to be resident, the moment such expres- 
sion is attempted to be giTeUy the unlucky Englishman who 

, does so, and is immediately denounced as an enemy to the 
island, as entertaining a deep-rooted malice against 
her institutions. These may be regarded as tlie gene- 

.ral sentiments of the " Rose" party. ' l>hey are styled 
** Rose/' because from time immemorial such has 

; been the badge worn on gala days in their button holes. 
They look upon that fair and beautiful flower as the 

ibest token of the ardent Iotc wh:ch they bear fer their 
rose-clad island, and as peculiarly emblematical of their 
character as amis diipcupU, The ' ' Laurel " party in contra* 
I distinction to the "Sose," do not style themselyes amis dm 
peuple, though, upon the principle that real merit is always 
\ modest, it is ^nerall^ beliered that if not jpossessing a purer 
—I love for the mstitutions of their native island, the policy 
', which they piursne is bettiHr calculated to save such institutions 

1 from ruin. The ''Lanrer'jpartyis considered to number with- 
in its pale, with oompaimtiTely few exceptions, all the fami« 
lies of hereditary note connected with the islands They 
possess all the feelings of individuals cherishing a generous 
admiration for their local rights and privileges, and a zealous 
determination to maintain them. But in order to maintain 
these rights they pursue a course of policy far different from 
that characteristic of the opposite party- ' ' Our institutions," 
they say,* 'are ancient, and we venerate them; the rights which 
we possess were gained for us by our ancestors, and they are 
hallowed in our recollection on that account : since the laws * 
which govern us were framed, ages have rolled away ; with ' 
evexy successive age, some new change has taken place incur 
society, and many of those acts which fitted our forefathers 
I are no longer adapted for ourselves ; all civilised communi- 
( ties can improve their constitutions without sacrifice to the 
i rights ana privileges which these constitutions impiy^ 
, ' if our laws art unadapted to the purpose of securing justice 
to every member of our community, the great empire nf 
which we form a party will step in and give us laws which 
will secure that end — ^that is, if we are not willing to do it for 
ourselves. We possess a local government, but if our local go- 
vernment does not perform the function \^ith which it is em- 
powered, it is hardly possible that the Imperial Government 
can long tolerate a further outcry that our Legislature is im« , 
becile and nerveless ; we wish to pur^ our community of the 
abuses with which it is infected. This object can be achieved 
without dereliction to our privileges. It is an ignorant as 
j well as an illiberal prejudice to ding to the code of a bar- 
( barous age ¥rith a tenacity which precludes all hope of im- 
\ provement.'' Such are the sentiments of the ' ' Laurel" part^ ; • 
'.and, when placed in contrast with those of the opposite 
J section, an impartial observer will at once perceive wnich is 
Jthe most enlightened. One would imagine that, in a s.naU 
' community, the native popuhttion of which scarcely numbers 
25,000 souls, and which includes all who take any interest 
j in the political questions of the locality, for the English 
residents remain for the most part neutral — one would be 
inclined to imagine that into a small community like 
thiSj no such feeung as that of party could intrude. The 
spirit of faction, however, has long been the bane of all 
soci^ improvement^ and promises to continue so. A " Rose'* 
man, and a " Laurel" man are sworn foes. Is there any 
social object to be achieved, which promises the most whole* 
some results to the community; but which requires the 
imited energies of all its members ? The question asked by 
the "Rose" man, is by whom was the subject first proposed? 
If he discovers that the first benevolent promoter of the 
scheme was.a ** Laurel" man, the most hearty onposif ion must 
at once be offered. It is never imagined that tnere are ques- 
tions on which all men agree, and that the human mind ought 
always to be open to the reception of truth and virtue^ 
More evil has resulted frem this wretched state of things 
than can well be calculated. The early portion of the 
present year saw the bench of justice of this island 
insulted and the constituted authorities laughed to 
scorn. What provpked such insult we shall not stop 
to inquire, but surely the whole transaction afforded a 
salutary lesson (o the community. In alt communities 
the law Is ^pected to be strong* enough to maintam its 
own digtnly ; imd it must ever be a source of great 
lament, to such as are desirous of peace and order, to 
-^" disputes betwixt rulers and their subjects. 
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Vlie pninhgeB 4f tbe (Jhaimer~ Islands are now in ft 
most peiilous poiition. Another year or two will open 
people B eyes to the folly of the policy recently pursued. By 
littiean^UHle the Whole oonstitutioR ^ill be sapped; and 
the foUy of adherence to leaders, whose strength consisted 
in corruj^tion, and #ho had np reason to hope for succesB 
from their abilitis tHU be penM^ved by the commnnity wheft 


' MrRDVB, m Jersbt.— The fowa and neighbourhood of Sfad'^ 
itreet was» on Friday aftenioon, thrown into a great excitement' 
(n consequence of a report of a murder haying been committed^ 
3n the person of Mr. Uentinier Le Cronier, hj a woman of tha 
name of Le (}endre, at a detestable haunt of Tiee well known 
under the appellation oi " Mulberry Cottage." The occurrence; 
of this melancholy affair, we learn, took place under the foUow-j 
big circumstances :— Centinier Le Cronier and police- oflLcer' 
Manuel went to the house, in order to procure some articles ol 
clothing belonging to the abandoned women who had been ar- 
rested and lodged in the hoBfdtal, for participating in the nighfi 
disturbance ; and, on presenting tbemselTes at lite h4>v8e, ttn 
altercation ensued iietweenllM^oliveaad Le Gkodre's <'wife/^ 
who denied she had any clothes belonging to the girls, and the policy 
were proceeding to search the premises, when the woman rushed 
at Centenier Le Cronier with a carving-knife, and plunged it intc 
the right side of his abdomen, at the same time exclaiming, *' Take 
that you , that's my security!" The unfortunate man en- 
deavoured to retreat from the house, but his strength fsaled him. 
and he had to be assisted by two men to the house of Mr. Binet, s 
police-offtcer in Sand-street. Mr. H. Manuel, also a police officer, 
we understand had a narrow escape of his life by the sane wretch 
and murderous instrument, she having made a stab at him, but 
which he fortunately avoided by quickly moving aside, and dart- 
ing from the house to the street. When she found she had Ihiled 
in ner attempt, she threw the knife over a wall into the a^foiniiu; 

g remises, where it was feund^ and given in charge to Mr. Bichard, 
f Sand-street. Medical assistance was procunM, and every thing 
that was necessary er possible was done ; but we regret to say, that 
the wound inflicted was^of so deadly a nature that ne medieal skUl 
can avail, and Mr. Le CrooiBr is Iving without the slightest hope 
of recovery. Immediately ailer the bloody deed was perpetrated,, 
the man Le Gendre escaped £rom the l^ouse, add was pursued by 
several persons, who succeeded in capturing him near Miadm- 
place, whence he was taken to jail, where the nHtrdeMThad pre* 
vioudy been lodged. It appears the abote dreadiul aet'was pre- 
meditated by the wretched woman, by the &ct of "her havinfr had 
the knife ground in the morning, and^ jaying she wonld stab the 
first of the police who would interfere with her — which she did. 
Since the. above was written, it is our painful dulr to state that 
the unfortunate victim, Mr. Le Cronier, is dead. His loss to the 
community will be severely felt as a zealous officer of police ; -he 
;was ever on the alert where his duty called him, and foremost in' 
wBxenr ««»« nf AtunoAr t>fl,| i*^^^ ^"^''r hl^^uOtice. AiUut^Llii j' 
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A Relic. — A rather interesting relic was dis- 
covered a few days ago upon the shore of St. Brelade's Bay. 
While Mr. Robertson, a gentleman who resides in that ^>^^ 
locahty, was rambling upon the beach, his eye was attracted /W/^ 



— ^^^ general appearance vv/ ».«voc nmvu »«» 

to be seen in the paintings of the old Flemish masters. The 
date of its manufacture cannot be assigned to a period less 
, remote than 400 years. It has two handles, and is about 
I double the siae^of a common claret glass.— ./crac^^ Tmti. 
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Jebsst Jostioh is noi^iioiuily eooentrio, bat 
perhaps even in the judicial records of that re- 
markable fsland there Is hardly to be foand* 
more elngnlar decision thtin one given the other 
day In the <* Court of Corsectioaai Police" of 8t 
HeUer*0. A tradeamani and a eonple of offioeta 
were charged with Inciting fonr bull terriers to 
worry a cat. Four of the neighbours swore to 
seeing the offence committed. One of them from 
his window. saw the two ofiBders holding each a 
dog between his knees, and setting it at the cat 
'* At one time one dog had fastened the cat by the 
neck, another held the poor animal by ono 
shoolder, another by the body, and a fourth by 
the leg. They pulled the cat In such a way as to 
dislocate its limbs. The scene lasted from seveft 
to ten minutes. The last time the dogs were set 
upon the cat the animal was already dead." The 
only witness called on tiie oth^r side was the 
Bervant of the tradesman who was one of the 
accused, and In whose back garden the worrying i 
took place. She said she had seen a strange cat 
in the kitchen, but knew nothiag of what passed 
in the garden, beyond hearing a great noise there. 
On the strength of this evidence the magistrate 
acquitted the prisoners, assuming that they were 
only ezeroisiog a legitimate right in getting rid of 
what they deemed a nuisance. '* There was, ap- 
parently," he said, ''no Intention to cause un- 
necessary pain in despatching the animal ; but if 
they could have found another mode of de- 
spatching it, it would have been better. There 
were many other means of killing a cat which 
might be employed." The worthy magistrate also 
took the opportunity of rebuking the imperti« 
nence of a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals which recently established itself in Jersey, 
just as'if the authorities of that happy and noble 
Island did not do their duty of their own accord. 
This rebuke he iogenlonsly coupled with a fling 
at the inferiority of the adjacent Island : — " I do 
not consider that such a society is at all neces- 
sary in this island, where the prosecutions are 
carried on by the police and the Orown officers, 
without the prosecutor being subjected, as .in 
England, to any expenses. 
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